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BRITISH MUSEUM.—The British Museum 
will be CLOSED from MONDAY, the Ist, till SATUR- 
EPTEMBER, inclusive. and no person can 

The MUSEUM ER 


and visitors will be admitted to view the collections on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing till eg ang in the evening, from that date to the end of 
October. From the lst of November to the end of the year, 
= — will be open to the public from 10 to 4 o'clock on 
days mentioned above, A. PANIZZI, 
Principal Librarian. 


ment ish Museum, Aug. 20, 1862. 
Rexvar SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director: 

Sir RopErtck Impry Murcnison, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., &c. 

Pues | og Session 1862-3, which will commence on the 6th 
f October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL NE ae will be given :— 
1, a A. W. Hofmann, LL. 7: Le R.S., &e. 
—By John Percy, M.A., F.R. 
istory—By T. H. hiuxies, FR. 3 


mereleey) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 


6. f Apolied Mec y A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 
Applied Mechanics—By Sobert Willis, M.A., F.R.8. 
Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R. 
© Soutien in Mechanical me, by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 3°7. 
in one sum. on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., ex- 
clusive of ae Laboratories 

b phen ned y in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hof- 
mann, and in ag Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Pere 
cx” to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 3/. and 


Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, 
scting pening Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at 











Am 9249+ 


Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others en- 
gaged in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 


reduced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 
For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


Preparing for publication, 


[HE POETS and POETRY of SCOT- 

LAND. Illustrated.) With Biographical Sketches and 
Occasional Notes, By the Rev. ANDREW R. BONAR, one 
of the Ministers of Canongate Church, Edinburgh, and one of 
the Chaplains to the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 


THE PRESS. 
EW YORK.—A Gentleman connected 


with the New York press. who possesses means of fur- 
nighing exclusive information, wishes to become the COR- 
fons moe NDENT of an ENGLISH JOURNAL. Terms 
m 
Address “ NEw York,” care of Messrs. Hammond and 
___ Nephew, 27, , Lombard-street, London, E.C._ 
AX. EDIT OR, of long practical experience 
ability, is just disengaged, and seeks a 
RE-ENGA EMENT as EDITOR or SUB-EDITOR. Adver- 
tiser is thoroughly acquainted with the entire routine of a 
newspaper in all its departments, and possesses a large ac- 
quaintance amongst advertisers. Terms moderate. 
Address * B. C. L.”’ (No. 627), Crrric Office, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ONOGRAMS. Part E., price 5s. Also 
Parts B., C., and D., containing upwards of 300 
Monograms, in ‘which those letters are the principal. 
— eae 8. Srven: sitet Leicester-square. 


CHAR! st, on roller, 5s. 4d. 


MAGEE" CHARTA MBLAZONED in 
GOLD and COLOURS—an exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum. printed bag = plate-paper, nearly 3 feet long bd 
feet wide. with the Arms and Sea's of the Barons ELAB 
agit EMBL. AZONEDin GOLD and COLOURS. C ee 
by express 
on: item ‘CAMDEN Horten, Piccadilly, W. 


W 0op- -ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS 


respectfully to Publishers, Authors, Inven- 
tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing tt branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 
___London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.c. 


TISSENGE N, Bavaria.—R O Y A L 
KURHAUS.—L. SCHLATTER, one of the Local Com- 
mittee of the English Charch in Kissengen, has the honour to 
inform the nobility and gentry in —— that the King has 
pleased to appoint him to be Manager of the Royal 
































There are in the Kurhaus a variety of apartments suitable 
to all panned of the English gentry, and they are kept in the 
neatest and most perfect order. During the ensuing season a 
table d’héte supplied with the best eatables and dressed and 
served in first-rate style, will be served daily at the Kurhaus. 

, Supper, and billiard rooms, well supplied 
and Baths of mineral, salt, and soft water, with 
cold an@ warm douche baths, as well as moor baths, also ready 
at all times. 

The conversation-hall and arcades in connection with the 
Kaurhaus, the ball-room, promenade, re Rakoezy and 
Pandur, the Pengola theatre, rifle-ground, and other places of 

tement all in the immediate vicinity. 

L. Schlatter flatters himself that he is favourably known to 
all former visitors of Kissengen, and strangers coming to be- 
= many of te ts giving waters he can refer with confidence 

of the first people in England. 
gives full value for ‘ere —_ and Scotch 
letters of credit and circular notes. All kinds of money are 
changed at the hotel, whether in gold or paper. 
he salcibrit of the waters and their wonderful efficacy in 
ious complaints, affections of the liver from 
the effects 0 of the Indian climate or service in remote countries, 
and ny other disorders have been brought betore the public 
ba works of several eminent physicians. An English 
mae resides at Kissengen during the season 
—oe from Frankfort by railway is only five hours, 
one and a half from raii station by omnibus. 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 


SHER, SURREY.—The SONS of 

GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. C HARLES CLARKE, &e. &e.; from 
eight years "old and upwards. Terms according to age and 


requirements, 

A BENEFICED and MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, 
whose son (then 12} years old) took the a pny Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives THREE or FOUR BOYS. between 
the ages of 8 and 12, to EDUCATE for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. There are two vacancies. References to the Head 
Master of Uppingham. te, &ec. Terms ninety guineas 

Apply by letter to“ C. M. A.”" (No. 495), Field Office, 
346, § Strand, London. 


YOUNG LADY wishes to meet with an 
ENGAGEMENT for a few hours daily, or on alternate 
days. She is competent to give instruction in Drawing, 
French (acquired in Paris), German to junior pupils, Music, 


and English. 
(No. 628), Critic ome» 10, Wellington- 





Address “0. P.”’ 
street, Strand, London, 


N ENGAGEMENT is DESIRED, either 
in a family or school, for a young Lady, aged 17, who 
has just left school in Germany. She is competent to give 
instruction in German, French. English. Drawing, and Music. 
Address “ N. B.’’ (No. 628), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, V “C. 


~ WIDOW LADY, of position, purposes 
residing abroad with her @aughters. She wishes 
THREE or FOUR YOUNG LADIES to accompany her 
family, in which they will receive every kindness, and a 
superior EDUCATION, conducted by a governess of high 


attainments. assisted by natives of the country. 
Address “ A. M.,"" Boddington’s Library, Notting-hill-gate. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (A.D. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 
London. 
Capital on July 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, 421.4297. 
Income upwar’s of 72,0007. Assurances 1,667.3807. 
Bonuses average more than 2 per cent, per annum on sum 














assu 
Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 
Every Member can attend and vote at all general meetings. 
Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 
CH ARLES ING ALL, Actuary. 
~ ACCIDENTS / ARE UN AVOIDABLE! t! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Grant Policies or Sums from 1007. to 10002., 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND 

An Annual Payment of 3/. secures 1000/7. “ps case of DEATH 

by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6/. to the Assured 
while laid np by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS, at the 
RAILWAY STATIONS. 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
102,817/. have been paid by this Company as COMPENSATION 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY 
JOU RNEY INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 1d., 2d, or 3d. 

at all the Principal Stations. 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1849 

64, Cornhill, E. C. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Offices—29, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, 
And Royat Insurance ButLpincs, LIVERPOOL. 

The following is an epitome of the leading resu'ts shown at 

the Annual Meeting of Shareholders, on the 8th ingtant. 
FIRE BRANCH. 

Large as the Revenue under this Branch had become in 
preceding years, the year 1861 has produced a further increase 
of Fire Revenue, the Premiums having attained the sum of 
292.4027., being an increase in a single year of 29,425/. 

The Fire Revenue has more than doubled in the Jast six 
years, the total increase being upwards of 160,000/., an advance 
by natural expansion, which is probably without parallel. 

The Goverrment Returns of Duty place the Royal, as re- 
spects increase of business, at the head of the Offices. 

LIFE BRANCH. 

The prominent feature is the increase and great amount of 
the new business transacted by this Company, the sum 
assured under new Policies alone for the past year amounting 
to 521,101/.; exceeding, by 70 000/. the new Insurances of the 
preceding year, which again had shown a great advance on 
its predecessors. 

This large amount of business (and upon which the current 
year shows a yet further advance) is believed to result from 
public confidence, and from the signal advantage the Life 
Branch possesses in being so lightly burdened; the Fire 


ae against 





3ranch, from its magnitude, bearing by far the larger share of | 


the general expenses of management, an advantage few Com- 
panies possess to the like extent. 

THE TOTAL PAID-UP CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATED FunDs OF 
THE COMPANY WERE CERTIFIED BY THE AUDITORS TO AMOUNT 
TO 84*,000/. PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 


August, 1862. JOHN B. JOHN STON Secretary. 


LADY is desirous of meeting with an 
ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION or HOUSEKEPER 
to an elder!» lady or gentleman, or any situation where trust, 
experience, and high references would be valued. She seeks 
a comfortable home = than high salary 
Address “ X. Y. Z.."" 374, Strand, w.c. 


LA 
THOROUGHLY DOMESTICATED 
PERSON is open to an ENGAGEMENT as PARLOUR 
HOUSEKEEPER to a single gentleman, or widower with 
family, or, as House and Wardrobekeeper in a school or house 
of business. 
In each of the above situations she has had much experi- 
ence, and has good testimonials and references to offer. 
Address “ H C.,” Cormie’s Library, Upper Copenhagen- 
street, Barusbury-road, N 




















THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


———_-_>—— 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
ULL Particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 

. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 

culars will be — to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of ty oS Address the GRaTurTous EDUCATIONAL 
REaIstRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice. —Applicants by {etter should quote the number of the 

“ Box" in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 

two ‘stamps for the reply. 
-- —~»>---- 


Fest MATHEMATICAL MASTER- 


SHIP. Applicants should be able to take the highest 
mathematics. No out door duty. An Honour _ of 
bridge would be preferred. Salary from 
board and residence. Localitv Ireland. Address, incoxing 
two stamps, ~ Box 6108,"" 10, Wellington-street, Strand 


A SECOND or MATHEMATICAL 

MASTER wanted immediately in a Staffordshire 
grammar-school. Salary froin 50/. to 70/., and partial board. 
A title to holy orders might be given. Address, inclosing two 
stainps, “* Box 6110,” 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ESIDENT TUTOR wanted, to prepare 
a boy for the army examination, and to instruct a 
toute koe Salary 801. a year. Address “J.C. P.,” La 


‘hasse, Avranches, Normandy, France. 
ESIDENT CLASSICAL TUTOR (a 


young man) wanted by ocue man to take the charge 
of his little boys, and give thoroughly sound elementary in- 
struction. Applicants to give full particulars respecting 
qualifications, age, references, and salary. Only those answers 
will be replied to which may seem likely to lead to an en i 
ment. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6112, 10, W' 
ton-street, Strard, W.C. 
REQUIRED a MASTER and MISTRESS 
for the elementary school in the North of Scotland. 
They must both be certified and experienced. Salary, includ- 
ing Government grant, 100/. and 50/. respectively. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6114, 19, Wellington-street, Strand. 


UPIL TEACHER (non-resident) in @ 


juvenile school near Euston-square. One possessed of 
a fair amount of elementary knowledge, and not Jess than 16 
years of age, will be prefe . Remuneration from 5s. per 
week. Address, one two stamps, Box 6116, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, | Strand, V 


NDER MAS TER in a Sussex college 

wanted at once. Must be a graduate of Oxford ¢ or 

Cambridge. Address, ineeens two stamps, Box 6118, 10, Wel~ 
lington-street, Strand, 


v aL 

SSISTANT MASTE ¢K in a school near 
London. He will be required to assist in mathematics 
and classics and in the general routine, also to aid in the sur- 
veillance of pupils; must be a good disciplinarian and a gen- 
tleman ; age about 25. Stipend 60/. with board and residence. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6120, 10, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W. C. 


WANTED, by a clergyman, a gentleman 


to assist him in the education of a limited number of 


with 


























boys. an plicants to state age, qualifications. salary ex cling: 

&ec. ress, ea two stamps, Box 6122, 10, 

ton-! abrect. Strand, W 

A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADU 
wishes to meet with a pee | tutor to read with 

fora B.A. degree in November, who could come at once 


would be preferred. He might quale in the house of adver- 
tiser's father, or have lodgings near, Applicant to state quali- 
fications, references, and age. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6124, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GOVERNESS: in a Westmoreland school 


for young ladies; must be a good teacher of the piano- 
forte and singing, also a Churchwoman, and of energetic 
habits. Address (with full particulars including age and 
salary), inclosing two stamps, Box 6126, 10, Wellingion-street, 
Strand, w.c. 


OVERNESS, in a farmhouse (a farmer’s 


daughter preferred). Wanted immediately. She will 
be required to instruct three children under six, to take charge 
of their wardrobe, and to make herself generaliy useful. Ap- 
licantsto state, age, salary, &c. Locality, Northants. —— 
Inclosing two stamps, Box 6128, 16 Wellington-street, V W.C 


OVERNESS. Required in a school, 
lady to teach the French language. Salary 20/. with 
laundry expenses. Thorough knowledge and Protestantism 
indispensable. Applicant to write in French. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 6130, 10, Wellington-street, Ww.c, 
OVERNESS. A clergyman wishes to 
meet with a lady who is competent to teach English, 
French, drawing, and who will play the harmonium in 
church. Locality Yorkshire. Address, Inclosing two stamps, 
Box 6132, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


LADY is required to assist the wile of the 

head master of a school in Cumberland in the care of 
about twenty boys. She would live as a member of the 
family. The house is barre situated in view of the sea, 
one and a half miles distant, Address, pocoeios two stamps, 
Box 6134, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


YX OVERNESS in a private family. Required 

a young lady who is lete the educa- 
tion of an only daughter aged 15, and i take two little boys 
aged 8 and 6 for ashort time. Locality Shropshire, Ce 
inclosing two » stamps, Box 6136, 10, Wellington-street, 1 


WANTED i in a clergyman’s family, a lady 


to educate four boys and one girl. She must be able 
to teach good music, French. Ergiish, and drawing. Salary 
25/. perannum. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6138, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, Ww GC. 
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wan rED, bei a vee man aa left a 


widower), who receives pupils into his family, a lady 
of experience, to superintend the domestic arrangements, and 
assist in the education of the younger children. Toa clergy- 
man’s widow, with boys to educate, special advantages might 
be afforded. Applicants to state terms. references, &c. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 6140, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C 


RTICLED PUPIL. There is an ‘opening 

for one in a first class establishment for young ladies in 

Yorkshire. Terms, 20 guineas per annum, whi *h includes 

lessons in allthe accomplishments. Address, ine losing two 
aoe Box 6142, 10, Weilington- street. Strand, Ww. c. 


‘APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or farther particulars will be 
supplie 2d to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Gratvuirovs Epuc a . _ReGistRyY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Notice.— Applicants by letter should ks * number of the 
“ Box " in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


+ 

S ENGLISH and MATHEMATICAL 
ASSISTANT, in or near London preferred. Teaches 
English in all its branches, Euclid, algebra. trigonometry, 
plane and spherical, mensuration of superfices, land sur- 
veying, mechanics, and elementary hydrostatics. also drawing. 
Three years experience. Salary from 40/. to 50/., with board, 
&c., or from 70/. to #0/. non-resident. Address Mr. W. Taafe, 

Rue-du-Faubourg St. Honoré, 119, Paris. 


eS + ’ ° 
IRST or SECOND MASTER in a 
grammar or endowed school. Age 30. Can teach 
thoroughly Latin, Greek, French, mathematics, and the usual 
elementary branches. Has been well grounded in the subjects 
he undertakes to teach, and had considerable experience in 
tuition. Remuneration not less than 130/.; but this may in- 
clede a house. school fees, &. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,725, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 
~ . 
S MASTER in a good school (a public or 
+ grammar-school pre ferred), or TUTOR in a family. 
Advertiser is 27 years ot age, and undertakes to teach 
superior German and French, music, theoretical and practical, 
vocal and instrumental (piano, organ, harmonium, violin, 
and singing), also history, geography, arithmetic, and 
gymnastics, References to noblemen and commoners of the 
highest eharacter. Salary from 70. to 801. Address, in- 
‘losing two stamps, Box 11,727, 10. Wellington- street, W.C. 


M: ASTERSHIP in a a public school, or ina 


school conducted on the Public School System, bya 

man who was 6th in the third-class Classical Tripos, 

2. Has performed the duties of master temporarily in one‘of 

the best grammar schools, to the authorities of which refer- 

ence can be made. Remuneration 1001. with board, or 1560/1. 

without. Age 24. Address, inc “¥7 ng two stamps, Box 11,729, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


IRIVATE TU' rORSHIP, mathematical, 
by a graduat e of Cambridge (19th senior optime). Has 
een mathematica! my aster for one year and a half in a college 
school. ‘Ag 24, Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,731, 
0. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
A S PRIVATE or TRAVELLING 
TUTOR, during the long vacation, by an Oxford M.A. 
“testimoni: uls, Terms liberal, 
33, 10, Wel- 


Satisfactory references and 

Age 24. Address, inclosing two stamps, Lox 1). 
ington-street, Strind, W.C. 

TAM Ta) ~ Os . 

PRIVATE LESSONS in French, German, 

Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 

ne Univers: tv of Berlin. Also lectures in schools on German 

neh oe uure. history, &c. Terms moderate. Has 

rience in tuition, and can be weil recom- 

ddress, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,735, 

0, Wellingtc abies Strand, W.C 


AS PROFESSOR of F fanaa German, and 
+ Latin, by a young Swiss gentle nan who has passed a 
Swiss States’ examination (equal to the degree of B.A.) Has 
had eizht years’ experience in tuition, and possesses excellent 
testimonials, [Is able and would not object to teach Gr reek, if 
required; nnastics. Salary froin 50/. to 80/., resident 
Or non-resident, in a scho:l or family. Knows. English 
horough'y. , inclosing two stamps, Box 11,737, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S RESIDENT ASSIS rANT in aschool, or 
+ TUTOR in a family, by a gentle -- an o of considerable expe- 
ice in tu ton, and who li lds acer te of higher classics, 
French, &c., 1 he Colle f Preceptor Is ful ly com- 
vetent tc ’ soncenll y, Euclid, &e. Terms 
about 407. board ar yr. Address — losing two Stainps 
Box 11,739, 10, We llingt or y-street, Strand, W.C. 


so gyr 


AS SECOND 
4X school, at M 
Salfust, and Hora 

vith the usual branche 
several years experience 
01, otherwise I 


, Wellington-street, 


Tras 
S TUTOR 

= graduate of the University 

class mathema ; 

Age 26. Salary 

and can be r 


wo stamps, Box 


S TUTO! 
family. Ad 
ars’ bs 2 Friel 


grammar 


ge seaat in a 


losing two stamps, Box 11,741, 
7. 


family or s school, 


of Be 


, Wellington-street Strand, 
_{no n-resident) in a mene or 
‘ ; i years of uve. has ha 


v W rORSHIP (non- res ident) i 
Applicant i tt 
“of th 

lish in -ts varions sics, 1 
ee ne : ' iane Is the son 

faclergyman of the Church of F ’ nd has taught for 
the last nine vears in al us. b th in Fr rance and England 
Salary 130. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,747, 16, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.c! 


= VEREING TEACHE vo in a schoo! = 


y. in and ne ir L 


akes Eng 


Fre ch, 





AS ASSISTANT or MASTER in a small 
ve country school. Qualification, the usual routine, with 
graminar, history, gevgraphy, and drawing. Age 22. 
Has been a public teacher five years, and assistant “fifteen 
months, Salary about 50/7, Can play the harmonium and 
teach singing. Address. inel osing two stamps, Box 11,751, 
19. Wellington-street. Strand, Cc. 


a] ’ La 
AS VISITING TUTOR. A gentleman, 
4 formerly of Winchester College and the University of 
Oxford, has some hours disengaged. He has prepared pupils 
for Winchester, Eton, &c. High testimonials. Terms 
moderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,753, 10, 
Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


AS JUNIOR MASTER in a small country 
chool; aged 193. Teaches junior English, drawing. 
ornamental penmanship, and arithmetic. Has held a similar 
appointment for about three years. Asks for the smail salary 
of 102, on account of delicate health. Address, at two 
stamps, Box 11,755, 10, W ellington~ street. Strand. W.( 


As S GOVERNESS ina gentleman’s family, 
Z by a young lady who is competent to teach English. 
French (acquired in France), music. Address, a two 
stamps, Box 1. 757, 10. Well lington-street. Strand, W.( 


S GOVERNESS in a family where the 
children are under 10, or JUNIOR TEACHER in a 
school, by a young lady whose attainments are music, French, 
drawing, and English generally. An Evangelical family 
would be preferred. Salary required for the first year 162 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,759, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


~ 

S GOVERNESS ina private family, and 
4 to children under 11, by a young lady who has resided 
two years and a half ina clergyman’s family, trom whom she 
ean have an excellent recommend: ition. Her attainments are 
English, French, music, and the rudiments of German. Salary 
froin 25/, to 30. Age 20. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
11,761, 10, Wellington-street. Straud, W.¢ 


7, . TOG : . 
S GOVERNESS in a school, in or near 
London preferred, by a young lady whose attainments 
are thorough music, French acquired abroad, with elementary 
English. Has had one year’s experience in a school where 
she had the entire care of the music. Terms 30/. and laun- 
dress. ye Ee two stamps, Box 11,763, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.( 


S GOVE RNESS, in a a family, by @ a young 


lady who was educated in France, and is competent to 
teach English, arithmetic, music, and French. She is now 
seeking her first engagement, and would be happy to enter 
upon her duties immediately. Salary from 1451. to20/. Age 
20. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,765, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Dec : 
AS GOVERNESS, in a gentleman’s or 

clergyman’s family, by the daughter o fasolicitor. She 
teaches English, good music, singing, and the rudiments of 
French and drawing ; she plays well, and can give unexcep- 
tionable references. A Christian home is especially desired. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,767, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


: = aE . 
GeV ERNESS (Daily). A lady, who has 
been engaged in tuition for many years, is desirous to 
meet with a re-engagement. roa gee yrange French, 
tin, music, singing, painting, and drawing. Address, in- 
closing zs two stamps, Box 11.769, 10, Wellington- street. WwW C. 
( X ( V ERNESS (Resident). A lady, the 
: daughter of a surgeon (deceased), with ten years’ expe- 
rience in tuition, desires an engagement in a gentleman's 
family to teach English and French, with music 


for the first 
three or four ee Good references, Address, inclosing two 
stamps, 60x 11 771, 10, Welling ton-street, Str and W.C. 

S GOVE r NESS, in or near London pre- 
A ferred, by a lady of consider rable experience in tuition 
and whose attainments are English, French, musie, and 
singing. Has just relinquished an engagement of six years 
and a half duration. Terms 35 guineas. The highest refe- 
rences given. Ave 25. Address, inclosing two stamps, Bux 
11,775 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS to young children.— 
Required, by a young lady with good references, an 
Apel tinent as Nursery Governess. Is competent to instruct 
in English, French, music, and singing. No salary required 
for the first three months. Address, inelosing two stamps, 
Box 11,775, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W C. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS, by a lady who 

a Eee ggeooed to teach English in all its branches, 
nging, drawing, and painting. Has 

ence as resident and daily governess, 

alar d 3 ess, ir . “¢ ae s two stamps, Box 11,777, 
10 Welling gton-street, Strand, 


A* HEAD TEACHE R in a first-class 
school, London or the suburbs preferred, by a lady pos- 
great experience, and a thorough knowledge of E ng- 
neha ing composition analysis. and arithmetic 
Freich, and ¢ undertake the tra 
two similar situations. Very satisfac 
given. Salary not less than 40/, Age 
two stamps, Box 11,779, lu, Wel ling ton- 
street, and. W.C. 


S MORNING, AFFERNOON, DAILY, 
or VISITING GOVERNESS; the locality of Belgravia 
be preferred, b 1 th can be conveniently reachec 

rail not objected to. ertiser has upwards of twenty 

years’ experience in tu ition, —_ _trave led through France, 
Germany. Switzerlan i, and Ite Her r qualific ations are 
‘ music, and anaabiry ee and Ita 
losing two stamos, Box 11,7 10, Wellington- 
Str ind, W.C 


LESSONS, West End of London 
rred, but would not object “ go ashort distance 
>a week. Tern own residence, 

i f one > t .; at pupils’ re- 
; schoo!s and colleges acc ordin g to agreement. 

anist and thorough musician, Can give her 

nan or French if desired. Age 22. Address, 

ig two stamps, Box 11,783, 10, Wellingto -street. W Cc, 


RESIDENT 

respectable tradesman’s or gentleiman’s fan to two 

or three children. Age 22. Teaches English, I ch (aec- 

| Guired in Paris), and good music. Possesses some experience 

in tution, and ean give unexceptionable references, Salary 

not less than 257. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,785, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in: a 

lady who a as had great exp rienc e in beeen on, 
Qualife: English, French, music, 1wing, 
| aw dthe ts of Germ Salary desire 15 about 
| 37. The x uth-ot England preferred, Address, incl: ‘sing two 
| stamps, Box 11,787, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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O ° 
A S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 
- nobleman’s or gentleman's family, by a lady who has 
had several years’ exrerience in tuition, and whose last situa- 
tion was in the tamily of a member of Parliament. Her 
qué Alifications are first-rate music, French (acquired during 
five years’ residence in Paris), Italian, radiments of Germaa, 
and scund English. Salary 60/. Age 28. Address, inclosing 
two ‘stamps, Box 11,789, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a private 


family, by a lady of several years’ experience in tuition, 
and who is competent to teach English thoroughly, French, 
music, singing, Italian, and the rudiments of Latin and Ger- 
man. Would prefer an engagement either in France or 
Germany, Salary, ifin England, 701; if abroad, less. Age 36. 
Address, inclosing t two stamps, Box’ 11,791, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C 


“ia 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a ‘a family, 
or COMPANION, by a young lady, who is competent 
to instruct in English thoroughly, good French and music, 
and the rudiments of singing. Age 19. Salary moderate; 
would not object to goabroad. Address, inclosing two siamps, 
Box 11,793, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 


school or family, by a young lady of experience in 
tuition, and competent: to teach English, French (acquired on 
the continent), music, singing, and drawing. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box uy, 795, 10, Wellington- street, w.c. 





ina gustiament s family in England, by a young lady 
who teaches English generally, fluent French, German, music, 
singing, and drawing. Has resided some time in Bruxelles 
and the north of Germany, and held three previous situations 
in good families. Salary, if resident, trom 351. to 40/. Would 
prefer pupils under 14 years of age. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,797, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W. os 


A® RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 


gentleman’s family, by a young lady, whose acquire- 
ments are English, French. music, and singing, also the rudi- 
ments of German and drawing ; is considered a good musician, 
Has had four years’ experience, and can give excellent refer- 
ences. Salary 352, or 30/. and laundry. A less sum would be 
taken for an appointment in France or Germany. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 11,799, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


a tr . . 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a good 
family, Age 24. Has had nearly four year’s experi- 
ence in a sitnilar situation, and is competent to teach thorough 
English, French, and German grammatically and conversa- 
tionally (acquired abroad), superior music, and the rudiments 
of singing. Salary 80/. andlaundress. The highest references 
to familes of distinction. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 

11,801, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C. 








AS§ SUPERIOR NURSERY GOVER- 
NESS. by a young lady of fair experience in tuition, 
and able to teach English, French, and good susie. Is the 
daughter of a deceased clergym in of the Church of England. 
Salary 15/., and laundry. Age 22. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 11,803, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 


YOUNG LADY is desirous of obtaining 
4 a situation as companion to a lady. She possesses a 
cheerful disposition, kind and obliging manners is a go 
amanuensis, plays and sings, and would have no objection to 
travel Address, Stating salary and requirements, inc'osing 
two stamps, Box 11,805 10, Ww ell ngte on-street, Strand, W.c. 
{DUCATION, 40 guineas inclusive, or 30 
guineas under 12 ) years of age. The highest educational 
advantages combined with home ‘comforts and kindness. An 
Articled Papil required, terms 25 guineas. Address Miss 
Brows, 17, Kensington- park- terrace, Notting- hill, | London. 
AS. NURSERY GOVERNESS, by the 
dau ghter of a respectable tradesman. Teaches English 
and the rudiments of French and music. Age20. Salary 154 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 11,807, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


“HOUSE 


PURNISH YOUR 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE'’S 
Ironmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 
A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 
Established A.D. 1700. 
DEAN 2S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 vears, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affor ding a choice suited to the taste and means of 
every purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 


Ivory-handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
bearing our name, and warranted: 




























DEANE 


140/160)! 190} 230 


Table Knives, per doz 2 
120/120] si 18 0 


Dessert ditto 
Per pair. 
Carvers, Joint..........0. 3 56! 66 76 


| er sECTRO - PLATED SPOONS and 

"ORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 
strong ar plated. Every article stamped with our mark and 
guaranteed. 


s. da. | Ba GIAGI«£ SE 


{ 
| FIDDLE | BEEDED. a KINGS. { LILY. 
| { 


2nd | - | ¥ 
‘qua | ecst| Best. 
Per dozen. | sd.| sa “salad rv urey 
1 14001440 540 | 66 0 
380 | 44 0 | 58 } 540) 640 


2nd. 2nd. 
| 


a 





ae 


| 37 0 | 460 


87 0); 480 
26 0 | 3206 


ded 
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al Y al , . ry To." Aan Pl 
p EANE and Co.’s NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
| be had on application or post free. This list embraces the 
| leading articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 
| the -election of goods. It comprises Table C utlery, Flectro- 
| plate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 
{ Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 
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E O R: G EB s M ITH, Wi ine Meudon, 

86, Great Tower-street, 9 ana 10, Great Tower-street, 
and 1, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18, Park- 
row, Greenwich, S.E. Established 1785. A large and valu- 
able stock of old bottled PORTS, of various — and 
vintages, accumulated during the last forty years, including 
a bin fourteen years in bottle, of eight hundred and fifty 
dozen, bottled by the late Mr. Fenwick. of the firm of Messrs 
Ruck, Fenwick. and Ruck, known to the trade as his cele- 
brated “ Six Vintage"’ wine, dry, full of “beeswing,” of 
immense flavour, delicacy, and bouquet. Samples forwarded 
on payment. Price Lists free on application. 


6 Vy ANTED A PEN. —See Atheneum for 

June 21.—PERRY and CO. beg to call the attention 
of the Public to the fact of their having purchased the Patent 
for the ATHEN UM PEN, which they can now supply at 
the following prices: 


8. d. 
0 2each 
1 


” 


The Athenzeum Pen .., 2. 1s. ove ove 
Ditto, without tongue... ooo wee 
Ditto, gold nib and hard point ae 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, without tongue... 1 0 
Ditto, dit to, ditto, silver tongue .. 2 6 
Ditto, all gold and hardpoint .. .. 5 0 
The usual allowance to the Trade. 


37, Red Lion-square, and 8, Cheapside, London. 


” 
” 





FROM ONE PENNY EACH. 
PERRY and CO."S ORTHODACTYLIC, 


OR CHILDREN’S PENHOLDER, 


FROM ONE SHILLING EACH. 
PERRY and CO.’"S UNION GOLD PEN. 


FROM TWOPENCE EACH, 


PERRY and CO.’S SOLID INK PENCILS. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
_ Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, London. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
He has Four Large Rooms devoted to the exclusive show of 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots. with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. 
steads from lls.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail 
joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. each; handsome orna- 





mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
21. 18s. 6d. to 291. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 0.. 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
perpen as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 


A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and | 


durability, as follow 8: 


Fiddle or Thread or 




































Lily 
— ‘Old Silver, Brunswk. 7 3 

| Pattern. | Pattern. Pattern. 
1£84/£ 24/2 34\£ ad. 
12 Table Forks ........ 1113 0!2 4 04210 0/215 0 
12 Table Spoons.. 113 0;2 40;:210 0:215 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. 140/112 03;115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 40/112 0/115 0/117 @ 
12 Tea Spoons ..... 016 0';120);1 6 0);1 70 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 010 0'0138 6(.015 0 015 0 
2 Sauce Ladies... 060':080,'/090'09 6 
1 Gravy Spoon... -|9 66:'010 0'011 0 012 0 
— Spoons, gilt bowls 03 4'046;050 050 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt bowl | 0 8'0 23/09 26'102 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 261/03 6040.04 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers...,; 1 4 0,1 76,5110 0112 0 
1 Butter Knife.. ~/0 361/085 6|060\070 
1 Soup Ladle.. -(010 01017 0'017 0;100 
1 Sugar Sifter ... } $33/046,050 056 
Total .. 9 | 1310 31419 6 16 4 0 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., 2/.15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corne rdishes. 
cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 

ranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 


j 
Table | 



















Bone and Horn Handles—Knives 


hee Dessert Carvers 
Ivory Hand! | ee | mae per 

Teas } Dozen. | Pair. 

: -e  oe' | “& & 

3i-inch ivory handles 000 | 12 6 | 10 0 4 3 

3}-inch fine ivory handles . rmeertwméts4és 

4-inch ivory balance handle 18 0 140] 46 

4-inch fine ivory handles 2% 0 | 17 0 i £3 

4-inch finest Africanivory Tiandl | 32 0 260; ll O 

Ditto, with silver ferules.........0 400 | 3 0 12 6 

Ditto,carved handles. silver ferules| 50 0 435 0 lj 6 
Nickel electro silver hand! es, any 

pattern. aw | SS 6 19 0 7 6 

Silver handles of any pattern... 21 0 


| 
81 0 | 54 0 
| 
} 
| 








and Forks, per dozen. 2 @ x &@ ‘ & 
White bone handles .. =e ll 0 S 2 oe FY 
Ditto, balance handles .. a 21 0 177 0| 46 
Black horn rimmed shoul: |170|40]| 40 
Ditto, very strong rivetedhandles | 12 0 76) 28 





The largest stock in e xistenc e of plated dessert knives and 
‘orks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish 


Carvers, 
jy JILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Piate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot- Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders. Marble Chimney- 
Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks. Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, . and Brass Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet F urniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Showrooms, at 
89, Oxford-street, W. 
1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's 
and 1, Newman-mews, London, 


Bedsteads, 
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Portable Folding Bed- | 


when | 
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‘CURIOUS, SCARCE, AND STANDARD BOOKS 
NOW ON SALE, AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CATALOGUES forwarded for one stamp, or gratis on application to 
RICHARD neaitaiite sad wing hincasnssbactte Charing-cross, W.C. 


BY HER MAJESTY’8 MOST GRACIOUS PERMISSION. 


Now published, and may be had at all Booksellers and Cirenlating Libraries i in + seas and Country, in One V 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Translated from the German by FREDERICA ROWAN. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row ; and HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 


33, Paternoster- -TOW. 





olume, 8yo.,. 


TO EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS, 


RAILWAY NOVELS, BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, VALENTINES, MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL FANCY 
STATIONERY, WRITING DESKS, LEATHER AND CEDAR GOODS, &e. &e. 


DEAN AND SON, 
The BOOK and PRINT PUBLISHERS, of 11, LUDGATE-HILL, serve Shippers on very liberal terms. 


Their NEW WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE (130 pages) is NOW READY, and can be had per post 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Address, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
MORE THAN FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


of readable BOOKS are now in CIRCULATION and on SALE at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. The collection includes 
many copies of every recent Work of ee merit and general interest in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and the higher class of FICTION. 


Two or three Families in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the 
best Works as they appear. 


Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading-rooms, are supplied on moderate terms, and are at liberty 
to purchase any of the Books in their possession at the low prices at which they are offered in the current number of 
“ Mudie’s Library Circular.” 


Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions, at present in circulation, will be forwarded postage free on 


application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 














New Oxford-street and Museum-street, London. City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
Branch Establishments—Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS. 


By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


CONTENTS. 
Letrer I. Advowsons. Lerrer XXIII. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
2 II. Appropriations, Impropriators, &c. XXIV. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation. 
ne Ill. Unions, a XXV. Dilapidations. 
Bs IV. Disunions. - XXVI. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 
+ V. District and new Parishes Act. XXVII. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
~ VI. Parish Churches and Chapels. tuaries. 
.» VII. Seats and Pews. » XXVIII. First Fruits and Tenths. 
«+  WIII. Monuments and Ornaments. ; as XXIX. Mortmain. 
IX. Churehyards and Burial Grounds. | pa XXX. Glebe. : 
™ X. The Church-Building, Ecclesiastical, and | ,, XXXI. Houses of Residence. 
Church-Estate Commissioners. i «+ _XXXIL Leases of Ecclesiastical Property. 
i XI. Presentations. | » XXXIIL Vestries. 
» XIE. Examinations. » XXXIV. Church-Rates. 
» XII Admission, Institution, and Induction. | » XXXV. Laws relating to Dissenters. 
XIV. Reqnisites after Induction. XXXVI. Ordination. 
XV. Lapse. XXXVIL. The Ecclesiastical Authorities. 
XVI. Simony. 7 a XXVIIL. The Colonial, Scotch, and American Clergy 
XVII. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. XXXIX. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
XVIIT. Remedies relative to Advowsons, &c. of the Clergy. 
XIX. Pluralities. - XL. Ecclesiastical Offences. 
e XX. Resideace. = XLI. Church Discipline. 
i XXI. Exchange of Renefices. - XLII. Unifermity of Public Worship. 
» XXII Sequestrations and Judgments. = XLII. Convocation. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 
CHANDELIERS, TABLE 
&c.—An entire new st Ock. —The London 
and Co., 144, Oxtord-street, 


H ARPER and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 

RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 
fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 
any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of ¢ ‘hemists and 
Grocers. Wholesale agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon-street, London; or of the Manufacturers 
HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


] AMPS, 
4 GL ASS, &e., 
shew rooms of FRANCIS SPAKK 


5 4 at» ‘aly \ > y | W., contain the largest and most elegant collection of the 

JOSEPH GILLOT I, METALLIC | EN above goods in Europe. Buyers should pay_a visit to this 
MAKER to the QUEEN, hea 43 to inform the Commercial | g.tablishment before selecting elsewhere. For beauty and 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public gener: uly, that magnitude their stock is without a rival. tage 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making £s ad 


} 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful Richly cut Glass Gaseliers, for three lights, with 


O- 
pr 



















ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material engrave xd globes, &c., of beautiful design and aAe 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 1anship ... 9 eg —— — $ Oo 
approb ution, and dc fy competition. ne Bronze Dining- r do. for three ‘le : 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee hy with engraved g , &c., of éxcelier it = 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 22 06 
wit! h label 0 auido ond the facsimile of his signature. or 1 ann] p ons stand, : 

At the request of numerous persor is engaged in tuition, J. G. h engraved gle be, &c., ce 016 € 
has intreduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PU BLIC A massively cut quart dec unter, ifthe ‘most ele g gant ; 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of shape, and finest crystal G!aSS sesscsssesesee . 0 6 f 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and Cut wine glasses per di szen 0 









” 03° 
ri rienced mechanics 
Estimates given with 


Strong cut Tumblers, ful 


broad points, suitable for the various kinds of W riting taught 4 1 : 
Gas fittings of every descr 


in Schoo!s. 


Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants | employed on the premises. ’ , ut charg 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Grahan Ie Merchants and shippers treated ith on libera terms = 
street, Birmin gham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at RANCIS SparK and Co., Manufacturers, 144, Oxford- 








$7, Gracechurch-street, London, street, W., (nearly opposite Bond-street. 
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HOW TO WIN A BIRD'S HEART, &c.—65th Thousand. 


IDD’s (W.) SHILLING CANARY 


BOOK, the only Practical Work on the Breeding, 
Feeding. Rearing, Keeping, and Taming of this Universal 
Pet, costs 1s., post free. 

“Whatever is worth doing at all, is surely worth doing well. 
Everybody, therefore, who keeps a bird, and would learn how 
to preserve it in health and in song. ought to read Mr. Kidd's 
* Book of British Song Birds.’ —Athenxum. 

_ London: GroomprincE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


OUR SONG-BIRDS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


< IDD'S (W.) BRITISH SONG-BIRDS, 

WARBLERS, and BIRDS of PASSAGE. The ew 

AN is now ready, beautifully Illustrated and elegantly 
bound. Price &s. pust free. 

“No mansion, no homestead, no cottage, can be properly 
furnished without the addition of William Kidd's Popular 
* Treatise on Song-Birds.’’’—Literary Gazette. 

London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 

WIT, PHILOSOPAY, AND FUN, 
r “OC Y ml re] 
N R. KIDD’S SUMMER “GOSSIPS.” 
From the Morning Post. 

“To hear William Kidd address children—children of all 
ages—and relate to them from his inexhaustible and ever- 
varying budget of delightful Anecdotes of Animals, things 
(to them) be!ore unknown, is, we hardly need say, an especial 
treat. Laying aside all pretension to dignity, Mr. Kidd be- 
comes a child for the nonce. He evidently forgets everybody 
but the fun-loving children whom he sees and hears laughing 
joyously around him. This is true philosophy.’ 

Particulars of Mr. Kipp's NEw ANECDOTAL “ Gossips’ 
post free. 

Apply, by letter only, to Mr. Wu. Kipp Ot Remmeremth), 

8, Great Castle-street, Regent-street, London, V 


MR. KIDD ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


NV R. KIDD’S SUMMER ANECDOTAL 
ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “A GENIAL GOSSIP 

about BIRDS and other DOMESTICATED ANIMALS,” is 

now in COURSE of ORAL DELIVERY in all parts of the 

Country. 

Apply, dy letter only, io Mr. Wu. Kipp (of Hammersmith), 

Ce. 8, Great Castie-street, Regent- street, London, ", 


“PAIRED,—NOT MATCHED."—INQUIRE WITHIN. 


| IDD’S (W.) “CH ARMED *” RING.— 
Fortieth Thousand. Price 4d. : post free, 5d, 
“To be—or NoT to be; that is the question.’ 

“A very ‘charming’ little book that everybody onght to 
read, and with which all who do read it must be delighted.” 
—Standard. 

a ‘Excellent—most excellent. Well done, Mr. Kidd!"—Daily 








y fondon: GRoomMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
~ GLOV ER’S PORTRAITS OF POPULAR MEN. —No. i 


NV R. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 
The PHILANTHROPIST and ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 
ALBUM PORTRAIT, on Card (post free) ...... 1s. 6d. 
EpWARD GLOVER, Photographer, 41, Connaught-terrace, 
Edgeware-road, London, W. (near the "Marble Arch.) Sold 
also by T. STEPHENSON, 99, Oxford-street (near the Regent's 
Circus) ; and by Epwarp Hawkins, 6, Bear-street, Leicester- 
square, 
Just published, 
pe: NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXIIL. 
History, Philosophy, and Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Christianity. 
British Alpine Botany. 
Edward Irving. 
Essayists. Old and New. 
Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt. 
. Mr. St. John’s Borneo, 
8. Lord Canning. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 


CIENTIFIC RECORD of the EXHI- 
BITION (PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL), 

Part V., September 1, price 2s., contains :— 

First Movers, Land and Marine Engines, Machines Recipient 
of Water-power or that of Wind, rr and Gas Engines, &c., 
by Robert Mallet, Esq., E.E., F.E 

Heating and Ventilation, by Robert ‘Mallet, Esq. 

Water Supply. by J. F. Bateman, Esq., F.R.S., M.I.C.E. 

Dock and Harbour Works, by G. B. Rennie, Esq. » M.I.C.E. 

Illustrated by large Plate Engravings of Messrs. John Penn 
and Son’s Horizontal Marine Engines, and Mr. C. T. Porter's 

“Allen” Horizontal and Non-condensing Engine; with 

Seventy Woodcuts. 

London: LonGMAN and Co., Ludgate-hill. 

Proprietor’s Offices (oases Se Fs ime 47, Lincoln’s-inn- 

elds, . 
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London: HAMILTON and Co. 


= Just published, price 3s. 6: 6d. 7 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
e SOCIETY, for SEPTEMBER. Vol. XXV., Part IIT. 
CONTENTS ! 
Mr. Tottie on the Powers of the Inclosure Commissioners 
Dr. Leone Levi on National Debts. 
Mr. Sargant: an Undiscriminating Income Tax Recon- 
sidered. - 
. Extent of Pauperism in the Distressed Unions of Lanca- 
shire, 1861-2. 
Statistics of London General Hospitals, 1861. 
Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 
London: Epwarp SrTanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, 8. W. 


“NEW MAGAZINE OF COMMERCE AND GENERAL | 
LITERATURE. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, No. VI. of 
HE EXCHANGE: a Home and Colonial 
Monthly Review of Commerce, Manufactures, and 
General Literature. 


> gotop 


Oe 


CONTENTS : 


1. Our Colonial Empire: Should we arrest its Extension ? 

2. Federal Banks. 

3. On Patents: the Abrogation or Modification of Laws re- 
lating thereto. 

4. On Wages. 

5. The Present State of the Suez Canal Works. 

6. The Vineyards of Europe. 

7. British Columbia. 

8. The Australian Sovereign. 

9. Correspondence. 

10. Literature. 

11. Money, Banking, and Shares. 


tom 


English and Scotch Metals and Met tal Manufaetures, &c. &c. 
Also now ready, 8vo. cloth. price 7s_6d., Vol. L. 


The EXCHANGE: a Home and Colonial Review 


of Commerce, Manufact ures, and Gener al Politics, 
London: Samson Le Sox = 0., 4 »L uc ag ates hill; Ring 

all Booksellers in To Ww ot ar nd Country 1G DEN 
Leipzig, for the Continent VALTER Low Yow 'Y tk, f r tk 


United States. 





BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


N ARRYAT’S POOR JACK. With 


Forty-six Illustrations, after designs by CLARKSON 
STANFIELD, R.A , beautifully engraved on wood by Branston 
and others. Twentieth Edition. Crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt 
edges. price 6s. 

HENRY G. Bony, York- street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. W.c. 


y USIC.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and and 

CO. respectfully beg to inform the profession generally 
and the country trade that they are, as heretofore, prepared 
to open accounts and to send Out parcels of music on appro- 
bation on receipt of references. Keturns to made at the 
expiration of every half year.—N.B. Gratis and postage free, 
a Catalogue of 8000 Pianoforte Works; also a Catalogue of 
ae Duets, and Trios, with Key, Compass, «c., 
marke: 


O STRANGERS in LONDON.— 


Visitors are invited to iuspect ROBERT COCKS and 

Co..s NEW PIANOFORTES, Warranted. Price 25/., 351., 

and 42/. each.—N.B. Just issued, to be had gratis and postage 

free, Robert Cocks and Co’s Quarterly Circular of New Music. 
6, New ATS, Kegent-street, W. 








ls, sewed; or, Is. 6d. cloth boards, 


VERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 
Bi GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Map and 
Chronological Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter. 


Just published, ls. sewed; or, 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 Mon- 
archs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index 
and Questions at end of each Chapter. By EDWARD FARR, 
1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children ot 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table as “ Rome.” 
ls. sewed; 1s, 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Miss CORNER. With Map, new and improved edition, 
with Questions at end of each Chapter. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cl. 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 

Histories for School and Family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
domestic habits, and condition of the people in different 
epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, 3s. 6d bound.  Fifty-eighth Thousand. New 
Edition, with Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events 
of English History. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Thirteenth Thousand. Plates, Maps, Chronological 
Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 64. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
Twentieth Thousand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


CORNERS HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
Table and Index. Twentieth Thousand. 

“* Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Holland, and 
Belgium, and other countries; they are really of great 
worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes of 
parents as well as children; the language is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
childish insipidity that an adult may read with pleasure.”"— 
Atheneum. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological lable and Index, and Two large Maps, 
and Questions. Royal 18mo. 3s, 6d. 


DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with meanings attached 
to each word, comprising the information of ‘‘ Carpenter,” 
with the usefulness of ‘‘ Butter,” and the simplicity of 
“ Mavor,” &c. 1s. 6d. cloth bds, 


CHARLES BUTLER’S SUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. containing in the form of an easy cate- 
chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful 
Information connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the 
Phenomena of Nature. Fifteenth Edition. 1s. 6d, cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLERS GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY. A new and concise Description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants. Sixteenth Thousand. Is. 6d. in cloth; or, 
with the Use of the Globes, and Seven Glyphographic 
Maps, 2s., bound in cloth boards. A new Edition much 
improved by Epwakp Farr, F.S.A. 


| DE AN and SONS, 11, Caheie! -hill, London ; 
and of all Booksellers. 





In post 8vo. with Frontispiece and 2 Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


ERZEGOVINA; or, Omer Pacha and 
the Christian Rebels; With a Brief Account of Servia, 
its Social. Political, and err Condition. By Lieutenant 
G. ARBUTHNOT, R.H.A., F.R.G.S. 
London: Lone MAN, GREEN, ‘and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


The Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations by eminent 
Artists, in 8vo. price 21s. elegantly bound in cloth ; or in 4to. 
with Proof Impressions, price 31s. 6d. 


HE MIND: its Powers, Beauties, and 
Pleasures. By CHARLES SWAIN, F.R.S.L. 

“On rising from the perusal | need not fear that it shall not 
of this poem, we know not | outlive him. The other poems, 
which most to admire, its | which form one half of the 
mind or its heart, its soul or | volume, are full of mind, na- 
its dress. It is the production | ture, sweetness, and taste.’ 
of a master spirit, and Swain Fraser's Magazine. 


ENGLISH MELODIES. Fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth; 
or with bevelled covers, gilt, 7s. 

“Of all our song writers | Charles Swain. There As life 
there is none more loveable, | and soul in his verse.’ 
none more musical than Critic. 


LETTERS of LAURA D’AUVERNE. Fep. 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. cloth; or with bevelled covers, 4s. 6d. 

“Charles Swain is one of “To thousands these poems 
our few poets of w hom pos- ~~ be as dear and acceptable 
terity will take note.” as Burn’s to a Scotsman.’ 

Literary Gazette. | New Quartery Review. 
_ London: Lonem. AN, GREEN, and Co, 14, Ludgate- hill. 


In_use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylor's, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED 

COURSE. 

The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Modéles de Poésie, 6s. 

WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Someta. 
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THE INDEX 
To VOLUME XXIV. of the CRITIC is NOW READY, 


price 6d. A copy will be sent in return for seven stamps. 


THE CRITIC. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


HE TINT OF THE DRAPERY selected for the background 

of the sculpture at the Great Exhibition has provoked private 
criticism ever since the day on which the collection was opened. It 
has, at last, drawn forth the following protest, signed by most of the 
eminent sculptors and painters in the kingdom, and an explanation 
from Mr. Oxprierp, the competent and able superintendent of 
sculpture, to whom the arrangement of the collection was en- 
trusted : 


To the Honourable Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the International 
Exhibition, 1862. 

We, the undersigned British painters and sculptors, contributors ‘to the Fine 
Art department of the International Exhibition, 1862, beg most. respectfully to 
call your attentive consideration to the drapery now forming a background to 
the works of sculpture in the fine art galleries of the Exhibition, and to request 
its removal, being injurious to the contents of those galleries, on the following 
grounds, viz.: 

1. That drapery so dark in tone is unsuitable as a background to works in 
white marble or plaster, by apparently increasing their whiteness and diminish- 
ng by contrast the force and depth of their half tones and shadows, renderirg 
these insufficient to express the intended degree of projection and relief essential 
to the clear interpretation of the sculptor’s design. 

2. That the present selection of colour is equally, nay, more objectionable in 
relation to pictures, as it greatly deprectates or utterly destroys all their warm 
tints: the fatal effects of the contrast. as seen in the galleries of the Exhibition, 
we are assured you will most readily estimate. 

On the first inspection of the arrangement—an azrangement we then openly 
demurred to—we recognised the injurious influences of the present background, 
and should have long since made some application for its removal, had we not, 
from time to time, been induced to believe an alteration would be adopted with- 
out the necessity for this combined expression of professional opinion. But, as 
we witness with great regret the persistence of an arrangement we have 
uniformly condemned, we are compelled to make this appeal asa public duty to 
the arts we respectively profess—as a precedent for future reference—and as our 
protest against a practice most fatal to the just display of works, the special 
characteristics of which we had anticipated to have seen preserved, or heightened, 
rather than diminished and destroyed. 

With the highest respect for your distinguished position in this great under- 
taking, and a due sense of the many onerous duties and responsibilities involved 
therein, we beg to submit that we cannot cunsistently with our part as contri- 
butors, silently acquiesce in the arrangement of a department we have mainly 
assisted to form, conscious that such arrangement is at variance with the 
principles regulating alike the production and display of works in painting and 
sculpture. 

Aware of the far advance of the season, we yet earnestly hope, that you will, 
by removing the objections herein stated, protect the interests of those who, by 
contributing their labours to the Exhibition, have done their utmost for its 
success ; and, whilst deeply regretting the necessity for this form of application, 
we feel that we should be open to reflections of injustice, incompetency, or 
indifference, especially from our Continental brethren, did we not take this step 
in requesting an alteration of what we all here unitedly condemn. 


J. H. Foley, R.A. J. W. Oakes. 
W. C. Marshall, R.A. H. B. Willis. 

T. Sharp. A. Corbould. 

E. G. Papworth. T. F. Marshall. 
E. G. Papworth, jun. W. Duffield. 
Timothy Butler. F. Tayler, P.W.C.S. 
J. S. Westmacott. E. Wyon. 

J. Durham, J. Lawler. 

C. B. Birch. K. A. Foley. 

8. F, Lynn. J.J. Hill. 

H. Weekes, A.R.A. 'T. Woolner. 

E. B. Stephens. O. W. Brierly, F.R.G.S. 
G. Fontana. C. Baxter. 

A Munro. E. J. Cobbett. 
J. Harfeock. J. R. Powell. 

T. Thorneycroft. T. Brooks. 

G. G. Adams. M. J. Lawless. 
T. Earle. J. D. Wingfield. 
W. Gush. F. M. Miller. 

FE. H. Baily, R.A. W. Gale. 

T. Faed, A.R.A. W. S. Herrick. 

F. Grant, R.A. F. Dillon. 

T. Thrupp. R. Hannah. 

J. Holland. W. Hemsley. 

E. Davis. J. H. S. Mann. 
G. Lance. P. F. Poole, R.A. 
J. Edwards, T. Roberts. 
W.C.T. Dobson, A.R.A. A. Elmore, R.A. 

F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. R. Ansdell, A.R.A. 

_ Mr. Oxprrecy’s explanation throws a curious but not very pleasant 
light upon the manner in which the divided responsibility so much in 
vogue at South Kensington has worked to the damage of the Exhibi- 
tion, That the whole responsibility of arranging and displaying the 
sculptures should be taken from a man like Mr. Oxprrecp and put 
into the hands of a mere house decorator is a curious commentary 
upon the principles which have distinguished the government of her 
Masesry’s Commissioners : 








A. Solomon. 

A. Jobnston. 

P. Macdowell, R.A. 
W. Boxall, A.R.A. 
H. T. Wells. 

W. P. Frith, R.A. 

G. Walsh. 

E. M. Ward, R.A. 

J. Philip, R.A. 

J. C. Horsley, A.R.A. 
G. Jones, R.A. 

W. M. Tweedie. 

S. Pearce. 

P. Westcott. 

C. Landseer, R.A. 
W. C. Cope, R.A. 

A. Egg, R.A. 

W. F. Witherington, R.A. 
Hi. Tidey. 

J. P. Knight, R.A. 
W. J. O'Doherty. 

W. F. Woodington. 
Hi. W. Phillips. 

H. W. Pickersgill,R.A. 
M. Noble. 

H. O'Neil, A.R.A. 

T. L. Bridell. 


Sir,—The memorial which appears from the Times of Saturday to have been 
addressed by several eminent artists to the Commissioners of the Exhibition 
Telates to matters with which I am personally so much concerned that I must 
Tequest the favour of space in your columns for a few lines of explanation. The 
drapery now hung behind the statues at the sides of the British Picture Gallery, 
which was selected by Mr. Crace, the decorator of the building, was never 
*pproved either by the Commissioners, the Sculpture Committee, or myself; 
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but as, when the gallery was being arranged, no such drapery as we could all 
agree to was to be had without delay, and time was pressing, Mr. Crace was 
authorised to hang temporarily the material which he himself recommended, 
with an understanding that it would be changed after the Exhibition was opened. 
When that time arrived I submitted a proposal to substitute the following 
arrangement for the temporary one: To form a large panel immediately behind 
the sculptures, covered with the porpbyry-coloured paper used on the pedestals 
ot statues in the middle of the gallery, and to hang green cloth along the top 
and at each side of this panel, so as to separate it from the pictures. ‘The prin- 
ciples on which this plan was founded were in accordance with what I have 
always advocated in the arrangement of sculpture, namely— 

1. ‘That the background of white marble statues should be of a warm tint. 

2. That it should at the same time be of a quiet and retreating tint. 

3. That the depth of the tint should, if possible, be intermediate bet ween the 
highest lights and deepest shadows of the statues (of which an example may be 
seen in the Discobolus in the British Museum). 

4, That where painting is combined with sculpture the positive colours, which 
are the key-notes of the pictures, should be specially avoided. 

My proposal was approved, on bebalf of the sculptors, by Mr. Foley and Mr. 
Westmacott, the two professional members of the Sculpture Committee ; and on 
behalf of the painters, by Mr. Redgrave, the Superintendent of the Department 
of Painting, and Mr. Creswick, who had assisted Mr. Redgrave in hanging the 
pictures. Supported by these authorities and by those of the Commissioners whom 
I consulted on the subject, I applied to Mr. Sandford to give the necessary 
directions for a change involving some expense. Mr. Sandford signed 
a minute embodying such instructions to the decorator as I required, and 
I forwarded the minute to Mr. Crace, who acknowledged and promised 
to attend toit. Nevertheless, for reasons unknown to me, no action has followed 
this communication. For my own part, having closed my official connection 
with the Exhibition when the arrangement of the sculptures in the fine Arts 
Department was completed, I have neither felt authorised nor disposed to inter- 
fere when I had no nower to enforce my wishes; but I may still be allowed to 
express my regret that an arrangement should have been suffered to continue 
by which the artists were known to be offended, the authority of the Commis- 
sioners and their officers disregarded, and the credit of all who acted on the 
Sculpture Committee more or less compromised. 

On larger grounds the occurrence is to be lamented, as introducing an element 
of discord where, in the interest of the Arts, it was peculiarly important to 
secure harmony. The arrangement of the British Picture Gallery was specially 
designed to exhibit in a favourable form painting and sculpture systematically 
combined, and lending, as was hoped, mutual assistance. I can now only trust 
that the Council of the Royal Academy will avail themselves, in their next 
exhibition, of their more unfettered power to carry out the principle of arrange- 
ment which my colleagues and myself have asserted, without the impediments 
which we have encountered.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, EpuuNpD OLD- 
FLELD, late Superintendent of the Sculpture Department. 





“T'm never merry when I hear sweet music,” says SuAKe- 
SPEARE'’s Jessica, and so says a much more prosaic personage 
of modern time, Dr. Bapsace, the inventor of the calculating 
machine. This gentleman bids fair to attain the unenviable 
reputation of being about the testiest pedant who has ever sought to 
square the circle. We think it might have been expected from his 
great logical powers that, having determined to declare internecine war 
with all sounds whatever, he should have fixed his residence else- 
where than in one of the busiest parts of London. As it is, he ought 
to take for his motto the words of the Roman historian, slightly 
altered, ‘“‘ solitudinem faciam, pacem appellabo.” Woe to the amateur 
musician who now beguiles his return from labour with whistling or 
playing on the accordion in the neighbourhood of Manchester-square. 
Luckily will he fare if he be not hauled off to the station-house at 
the complaint of the irate philosopher of Dorset-street. 

Dr, Bansace’s last appearance at the Police Court took place about 
a fortnight ago, when his man servant laid violent hands upon an un- 
fortunate Italian who was dancing to the music of a German band 
which was playing before an hotel in Manchester-square. ‘The fol- 
lowing conversation took place at the Police Court : 

Mr. Mansriretp.—* It is clearly shown that in this case the prisoner 
was not playing but dancing.” 

Dr. Baspace.—“ That's true, Sir; but still he was one of the 
party. Is there not, Sir, another clause in tue Act which will aflect this 
man for being concerned in causing such a disturbance as to collect a 
mob ?” 

Mr. Mansrretp.—“‘ Under the circumstances, I think not.” 

We should think not indeed. The mob in question, be it known, 
consisted of some dozen persons or so attracted by the music of the 
band which was playing at least half a dozen doors trom Dr. 
Bansace's house. As he is a learned man, he may probably hold 
with Perrarcu’s somewhat mathematical definition of dancing, viz., 
that it is a circle whose centre is the devil ; but would even the grim- 
visaged philosopher himself admire such a Draconic enactment as one 
which would lay by the heels any light-hearted lad or lassie who 
shuffled through a step or two of the newest polka or waltz? Dr. 
Bawsace further complained to the magistrate that when his stalwart 
serving-man had captured the flagitious dancer in qnestion, and led 
him in triumph before the door of No. 1, Dorset-street, and he himself 
had put his head out of an upper window to admonish the crowd 
following of the enormity of their conduct, they had actually dared to 
langh at him. Why, what would the man of sines and cosines have ? 
A philosopher making an arrant donkey of himself is not such an 
everyday spectacle, at least away from the vicinity of Manchester- 
square, that the gamins of the streets can be expected to school their 
jaws with the laboured decorum of mutes. Seriously speaking, how- 
ever, all this is very pitiable. It is sad that a man of great intellectual 
attainments should give way to an excessive irritability which almost 
amounts to disease. It is sad that uneducated people, illogically con- 
necting Dr. Baseace’s learning with his unamiability, should congra- 
tulate themselves on their own ignorance, and be ready to say with 
Sancuo, * An learning be like this, I'll have none o’ it.” 
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The escapades of the Cambridge mathematician remind us that his 
name is not to be found in the Calendar of the University, and that 
thereby hangs a tale. It is said that Mr. Baspace—when a student 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, with the present Sir Joun Herscoer— 
was informed by his tutor that, great as were his mathematical attain- 
ments, he could not expect to beat Herscuer. Mr. Baspace, 
feeling this to be true, and wishing to be Senior Wrangler or nothing, 
thereupon declined to go out in mathematical honours. Some per- 
sons, admirers of the aut Cesar aut nullus doctrine, have seen nothing 
but magnanimity in this conduct. Others, perhaps more correctly, 
have traced in it a sorry pettishness of spirit. We must leave students 
of psychology to judge whether this be so; and whether the mature 
irritability of the mathematician is consistent with his declining all 
mathematical honours at Cambridge, because he could not achieve 
the exact position which he desired. 





It is, we suppose, one of the results of the much-vaunted “ pro- 
gress” of the age that it should give birth to a host of dilettanti 
projectors and enthusiasts, each of whom is big with some petty 
scheme , the adoption of which, in the eyes of its patron, has only to 
be ensured to bring about the regeneration of mankind. Hundreds of 
airy projects are ventilated each year for a briet moment, and then 
dismissed for ever to the limbo of forgetfulness. The laughter or care- 
lessness of the world at large sometimes puts the owner out of humour 
with his protégé, but more often makes him hug his ill-favoured 
bantling with redoubled affection and with a constancy which is 
almost touching. Of this constancy purchasers of the August 
number of Bradshaw's Railway Guide will find a remarkable example 
in the advertisement sheets of that periodical. In 1848 Mr. J. Alfred 
Novello—known, probably, to many of our readers as an extensive 
publisher of music—propounded a plan for giving a distinct 
name to each of the twenty-four hours; and in 1862 he again 
presents it to the notice of an unappreciative public. He has 
discovered that mankind will not fail to reap vast benefit from his 
system, which has certainly the merit of simplicity. It is this, that 
instead of saying two p.m., we should say the fourteenth hour of the 
day, and so on ; considering the first hour of the twenty-four to begin 
at midnight. The patron and inventor of this valuable scheme has ap- 

arently become profoundly possessed with the difficulty of understand- 
ing Bradshaw's Railway Guide, a difficulty which he assures us would 
altogether vanish with the adoption of this new notation. Mr. Novello 
does not, indeed, plainly inform us what other advantages would arise 
from his plan (though he hints they would be numerous) “the pre- 


sent adoption” of which he thinks would be certain, “if only the 
authorities of the Post-office and the railway companies were to call 
the hours of a day from one to twenty-four.” These ‘ authorities,” 
he has, it appears, been circularising since October 1848 as to the 
merits of this scheme, which appears to us one of the most ridiculé 
mures ever begotten by a mountain in labour, It is worth notice, 
however, as a proof how easily the most infantile project can assume 
gigantic proportions in the eyes of a fond patron; and how a man, 
otherwise sensible enough, can think it worth his while to spend 
considerable sums of money in ventilating a piece of nonsense, the 
adoption of which could benefit neither himself nor a single living 
person. 





We have frequently heard complaints of the pertinacity with which 
“crammers” tout for the patronage of intending candidates for the 
competitive civil service examinations. No sooner does a lad send 
in his name to the Commissioners, than he is flooded with missives, 
printed, lithographeil, and written, setting forth the peculiar advan- 
tages of employing this M.A. or that Ph.D. We have seen more than 
one of these circulars, and the proud indefiniteness with which each 
of the scholastic touters in question tells us that two pupils trained 
by himself’ passed in one scholastic trial, and three in another, remind 
us greatly of those advertising gentlemen in the sporting papers, who 
announce under various pseudonyms, that they have picked out all 
the winning horses for all the races of the season. ‘Good wine 
needs no bush,” and we shrewdly suspect that those gentlemen who 
puff themselves so unsparingly, do so because otherwise their merits 
would not be very easily discovered. After all, crammers 
are but nuisances, though often, no doubt, necessary. As 
those children have the best and strongest bodies who in 
their infaney can dispense with the straps and crutches which 
are used to support the limbs of weaklings, so it may readily be sup- 
posed that the youth who can go in and win by his own unaided 
efforts in a competitive examination, has the strongest and most self- 
sustained intellect. A successful candidate writing to the Times, 
quotes some of the contents of a lithographed circular, the author of 
which has certainly some claim to be considered one of the most im- 
pudent men living. ‘This person points out that the sum of 100/., 
which the Commissioners give each candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service on passing his second examination, is intended to defray “ the 
expenses of preparing for it,” in other words, that it is the peculium 
of the crammers which no candidate has a right to defraud them of by 
self-preparation. 
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The History cf the Royal Academy of Arts, from its Foundation in 
1768 to the Present Time. With Biographical Notices of all the 
Members. By Wrtt1am Sanpsy. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, Roberts, and Green. 2 vols. pp. 404, 467. 

W* DOUBT VERY MUCIL whether it would have been 

possible for any writer to make of a history of the Royal 

Academy a work likely to afford interesting reading. Being almost 
necessarily a dry repertory of facts, and of facts very similar 
to each other, no room is left for the exercise of the imagination, 
and very little for those interesting excursuses of abstract specu- 
lation with which writers of lively fancy and pregnant wit some- 
times enliven even the dullest subjects. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that, dull as a history of the Academy must necessarily be, it 
need not have been so very dull as Mr. Sandby has made it. 

The author begins with a kind of apology for his performance, and 
expresses his surprise ‘‘ that an account of the Royal Academy, com- 
bined with notices of its members, has not been published long since,” 
confessing that ‘it was only after continued expectancy that such a 
work would be written by an abler hand,” that he ‘‘ ventured to 
undertake it.” Perhaps the best explanation of the problem which 
thus awakens Mr. Sandby’s surprise may be discovered in the fact 
that, although he bas had special advantages for collecting informa- 
tion about the subject-matter in hand, although he has been aided in 
his task by the present President and other members of the august 
body whose history he has undertaken to chronicle, and although 
permission has been granted to him ‘without any reservation” to 
search the records of the Academy, we cannot discover that the eight 
hundred and seventy-one closely-printed pages which he has 
contrived to fill contain one single new fact, anecdote, or states 
ment, with which we were not before perfectly well acquainted. Some 
time ago we undertook to lay before our readers a sketch of the 
history of the Royal Academy. In preparing that sketch, we 
consulted the materials which lay to hand ; the catalogues of the yearly 
exhibition, Mr. Pye’s amusing and eccentric little volume, the various 
Lives of Reynolds, West, Lawrence, Shee, Constable, Opie, Gains- 
borough, Nollekens, Etty, Turner, &c.; such pamphlets (of attack 
and defence) as could be discovered in the Library of the Museum, 
and the anecdotes which the current literature of the day supplies 








passim. Without intending any offence against modesty, we venture 
to say that that sketch if examined will be found to contain the outlines 
of Mr. Sandby’s work, and that, although it is very much shorter than 
the latter, it will be found to have omitted very few items of impor- 
tance. The story told there was indeed the only story to tell, and all 
that the more voluminous historian had to do was to take the outline 
as he found it, and fill it in with the details which lay ready to his 
hand. 

We do not know whether any more convenient mode of arrange- 
ment could have been adopted, but it certainly seems to us that giving 
short biographies of all the members of the Academy, past and pre- 
sent, seriatim, and arranging them in the form of a biographical 
dictionary, gives to the book an additional element of dryness. These 
biographical articles are, moreover, open to two very serious objec- 
tions. Those relating to artists who are gone are not full enough; 
and those which relate to living men are of necessity incomplete. The 
compilers of ‘‘ Men of the Time” have in vain attempted to solve the 
problem of producing a dictionary of contemporary biography, and 
Mr. Sandby has not been more fortunate than they. 

As the historian to whom special privileges have been extended, 
and as the son (we believe) of a former Academician, Mr. Sandby can 
see no faults in the institution which he describes. It is ‘‘ one perfect 
crysolite” throughout, flawless from the very beginning of its career 
until now. In his eyes, all Academicians are men of genius, who fitly 
take the lead in art, and illustrate by their wonderful works 
the state of art in the age wherein they live. In like man- 
ner, he evidently regards each successive President as the fittest 
possible man for the post, a happy union of artistic excellence 
with courtly refinement and diplomatic tact. He tells us, as the sup- 
porters of Shee and Eastlake have told us before him, that courtly 
manners are even more necessary to the President of the Royal 
Academy than great artistic ahility; the reason being, that the 
President of the Academy has the right to see the sovereign personally 
upon matters connected with the institution ; and, moreover that upon 
him devolves the delicate and onerous duty of presiding over that 
semi-divine banquet, which Mr. Sandby evidently regards as the most 
glorious and remarkable of human feasts, where her Majesty's minis- 
ters, distinguished strangers, and the patrons of art assemble before 
the opening of the annual exhibition, to partake of the hospitalities ot 
the Academy. We are not prepared to dispute that position. 1¢ has 
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been tacitly, but not the less dnuphesiely asserted by the academicians 
themselves upon more than one occasion. Still it may be permitted 
to us to remark that, if an institution, ostensibly organised for the en- 
couragement and perfection of art, must not necessarily be presided 
over by the greatest artist, then there must be other elements in the 
constitution of that institution other than pure art. Here, indeed, 
lies the whole germ of the quarrel between the Royal Academicians 
and the malcontent artists. If the privileged exclusives would 
honestly avow what they really are, and not pretend to be what 
they are not, there would not only be no necessity for 
dispute, but there would also be no opportunity. This, 
however, they will not do. They assert that the Academy is a 
public body when it sujts them to ask for public support and the free 
tenancy of public land or buildings; but when it is sought to render 
them accountable for the source and destination of their income, they 
shield themselves behind the protection of their privacy. They claim 
to be considered a corporate body which includes all the best artists 
of the English school, while they adhere to rules and principles 
which exclude from their ranks some of the acknowledged masters of 
English painting. These inconsistencies give rise to many perplex- 
ing questions, which Mr. Sandby might have profitably attempted 
to solve. They were, however, manifestly too dangerous for him; 
and he has preferred the easier and more comfortable course of 
assuming that everything the Royal Academy has done is good, and 
that its opponents and hostile critics have been invariably wrong. 

One capital reason which prevents the Royal Acidemy from ‘really 
governing the condition of art lies in its inflexible organisation. The 
“instrument ” under which it exists lays it down in express terms that 
it “‘ shall consist of forty members only.” Whatever may be the con- 
dition of art, be it a Golden or a Leaden Age, there must always be 
forty R.A.’s, What age and what country ever possessed forty 
leaders in art at one time? Yet men placed in such positions must 
be either leaders or misleaders. Take the rolls of the Academy 
as Mr. Sandby unfolds it before our eyes, and let us see 
how many names are still famous among us. The Academy has 
existed for a century, and the list gives us the names of a hundred 
and thirteen persons who have won the dignity and have passed away ; 
yet, with the exception of some fifteen, or it may be twenty at the 
most, every one is forgotten by all but the connoisseur or the picture 
dealer. Yet these were men of power in their time; they gave votes 
and held professorships; their fiat decided the fate of many a young 
and struggling artist. We do not mean to say that their power was 
very often or very notoriously abused, and doubtless there are many 
records of some generous and self-sae crificit g acts; but the mischief, 


as it seems to us, is that any but first-rate men should ever 
have such power at all. Mr. Sandby tells us with some exulta- 
tion of a piece of generosity which Nollekens exercised towards 


Chantrey. When the old man was at the summit of his fortune 
a bust by young Chantrey was sent in to the Royal Ac vademy 
Exhibition ; thereupon Nollekens is reputed to have said: “It is a 
splendid work; let the man be known. Remove one of my busts, 
and put this in its place.” The historian does not go on to inform us 
whether any one of the old millionnaire’s works was really removed to 
make way for the youthful aspirant; but he evidently intends to 
impress us with the idea that it was a very noble act of condescension 
on the part of Nollekens to say of Chantrey, * Let him be known,” and 
“ remove one of my busts to make way for him.” To us it appears not at 
ail in the fitness of things that a man possessed of even the ability which 
undoubtedly charac terised Mr, Nollekens should h: ive it in his power 
to patronise, or make and unmake, aman of genius like Chantrey. 
Another point on which Mr. Sandby claims the tee of high- souled 
generosity for the Academicians is the abandonment of the: privilege 
known as * varnishing di iys.” This was an arrangement whereby, 
after the hanging of the pic ‘tures for the annual exhibition and be fore 
the exhibition was formally opened, the Academicians claimed the 
exclusive right to attend at their rooms and varnish their pictures so 
as to set them out to the best t ps ssible advantage before displaying 
them to the public. Turner es pecially prized this privile ee, and the 
effect of his pictures is said to have been materially enh rosed } by it. 
It. was after his death that the pvivi uae was abandoned, on the motior 
of Mr. Mulready ; | ut, although that 5 Mi 
great credit for having 9 be en instrumental in swee sping away suc ‘+h an 
obnoxious relic of exclusiveness, that does ra diminish the odium of 
the fact that the constitution of the Acade my permitted such a practice 
to be continued for many years. 

As the sacred number of Academicians must 
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ite, and so on to the a’th power 
of j inferiority, what reason is there for granting such men special privi- 
leges ? Exclusiveness is the very essence of such an institution as the 
Royal Academy. Mr. Sandby asserts that *‘ by one of the laws in the 
Original constitution of the Royal Academy, its members were prohi- 
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Water- line Society ? Sir Martin Shee (whose very occupation of 
this Presidential Chair was a silent but significant plea against a system 
which confers prominence upon mediocrity) defended the Academy on 
the ground that it was good, just as the University was good, by 
‘“* conferring honours and distinctions, furnishing the means of educa- 
tion, and stimulating the rising race to obtain those honours and 
distinctions.” 

The limitation of the number of members he justified on the ground that 
‘“* forty members are fully sufficient to represent the interests of the Arts, and to 
furnish a stimulus to the rising race to obtain possession of the bonours it 
confers ;” while, from the history of the Arts in England since the foundation 
of the Academy, it would be seen “ that there is scarcely a single instance of any 
very eminent artist who was not a member of the Royal Academy or who might 
not have become so if’ he had taken the proper means of obtaining that distinc‘ion. 
I consider this fact as affording a full proof of the competency of the number of 
forty to include, in due succession, all the eminence of the profession.” 

It seems to us that it would be difficult to compress within an equal 
space a greater number of errors as to the true principles by which 
Art should be cultivated and encouraged. The value of honours and 
distinctions to artists is to us very questionable. Even the Society of 
Arts is beginning to question the value of these things in securing 
excellence in the mechanical arts; but how much more doubtful 
must be the good effect of medals and diplomas in inspiring works 
which require for their perfection the divine ajflatus of genius? 
Stimulated by the offer of a bronze or silver medal, an ingenious 
mechanic might possibly be prompted to invent the most convenient 
form of bellows ; but we greatly doubt the efficacy of even gold medals 
and silver palettes i in begetting works which are to take rank with 
the deathless productions of genius. The phrase which we have 
italicised, as to the ‘* proper means of obtaining that distinction,” is 
also open to objection. Among the “ proper means,” if we are rightly 
informed, is for the aspirant for the Associateship to enter his own 
name as a candidate (after exhibiting a picture), and then, by per- 
sonal canvas, or more indirect means, to secure the votes and interest 
of those who are already fortunate enough to be within the 
academical pale. We may venture to suggest that it is just possible 
that to men of real genius this offering of themselves as candidates 
for distinction would be so repugnant that they could never induce 
themselves to undergo the ordeal. 

It is time that we said something of the arrangement and execu- 
tion of Mr. Sandby’s book. He begins with the story of Evelyn’s 
proposal for an Academy; the rise of what he calls ** the English 
school” of painting ; the establishment of the Diletantti Society and 
the Incorporated Society of Artists; and then, by natural progres- 
sion, we come to the feud and disruption of the last-named society 
and the formation of the Royal Academy, unde xr the patronage of 
King George ILI., by the seceders. Mr. Sandby sees nothing to 
blame in the conduct of the seceders, who, he says, were actuated 
solely by an unselfish desire “to preserve the arts in England from 
the power of those who sought not to promote their culture so much 
as their own personal aggrandisement.” Sir Joshua leynolds was 
with difficulty prevailed upon to join the seceders, but he eventually 
did so after consulting his friends Johnson and Goldsmith ; and when 
he first joined a meeting of the new Academy, “ immediately on his 
entering th: » room, they “With one voice hailed him as President.” To 

Johnson’s friendship for Reynolds, and the oft-made suggestion that 
the le xicogr: pher helped him to compose his presic lential lectures, 
Mr. Sand ial 3 brief reference; but he dismisses the idea of the 
Johnson uttered 
his warm approval of them [the lectures] publicly, which he was too 
lisingennous to have done had he taken any personal part in their 
preparation, beyond giving to their author advice as to amendments 
or alterations.” We have often thought it far from unlikely that 
Dr. Johnson may have had a share in the authorship of 
those compositions of which neither he nor Rey nolds were fully 


7 


conscious. Friends as they were, and enjoying many oppor- 
tunities for conversation, it is not likely that the fine arts 
were excluded from the topics on which they conversed, and 


nothing is more likely than that Reynolds should adopt the 
—— a yay of the Doctor in giving expression to opinions which were 
comn o them both. It is eer rtainly impossible to read the essays 
in questi m without being full y conscious of the Johnsonian flavour. 
Goldy (as everybody knows) was appointed Professor of Ancient His- 
tory to the Royal Academy, an appointment to the unpaid nature of 
which he referred when he said, ** 1 took it rather as 2 compliment to 
the institution than any benefit to myself. Honours to one in my 
situa tion are som ‘thing like ruffles to a man that wants a shirt.” 
Goldsmith, however, was a very regular attendant at the annual 
dinner; ‘‘a privilege” (se ntentions sly observes Mr. Sandby) ‘* to be 
esteemed at all times for the sake of t uished company which 
is there assembled, but especially grate ful to one with the feelings, and 
in the untoward circumstances, of the author of the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
—. Poor Goldy! He little thought, when he donned his best 

at (new from h er, y's hands), to take his came at the Royal 
Academy, that Se yas eXp sing r his ** feelings” and his * untoward 
curcums tanc 3 to th 1@ ps troni sing a pity of Mr. San ‘iby. 

For all the defects of Mr. Sandby’s book, we can inot but feel much 
obliged to him for remindin e us of more than one good anecdote of 
the old Academicians. There is one of rough, ill-tempered Ric shard 
Wilson, which more than one picture on the walls of the Intern: ational 
Exhibition will serve to illustrate. Once, when Reynolds prop sed 
the health of Gainsborough, as “the best landscape painter : live,’ 
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The escapades of the Cambridge mathematician remind us that his 
name is not to be found in the Calendar of the University, and that 
thereby hangs a tale. It is said that Mr. Banpace—when a student 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, with the present Sir Jonny Herscoer— 
was informed by his tutor that, great as were his mathematical attain- 
ments, he could not expect to beat Herscuer. Mr. Banpace, 
feeling this to be true, and wishing to be Senior Wrangler or nothing, 
thereupon declined to go out in mathematical honours. Some per- 
sons, admirers of the aut Cesar aut nullus doctrine, have seen nothing 
but magnanimity in this conduct. Others, perhaps more correctly, 
have traced in it a sorry pettishness of spirit. We must leave students 
of psychology to judge whether this be so; and whether the mature 
irritability of the mathematician is consistent with his declining all 
mathematical honours at Cambridge, because he could not achieve 
the exact position which he desired. 





It is, we suppose, one of the results of the much-vaunted “ pro- 
gress” of the age that it should give birth to a host of dilettanti 
projectors and enthusiasts, each of whom is big with some petty 
scheme , the adoption of which, in the eyes of its patron, has only to 
be ensured to bring about the regeneration of mankind. Hundreds of 
airy projects are ventilated each year for a brief moment, and then 
dismissed for ever to the limbo of forgetfulness. The laughter or care- 
lessness of the world at large sometimes puts the owner out of humour 
with his protégé, but more often makes him hug his ill-favoured 
bantling with redoubled affection and with a constancy which is 
almost touching. Of this constancy purchasers of the August 
number of Bradshaw's Railway Guide will find a remarkable example 
in the advertisement sheets of that periodical. In 1848 Mr. J. Alfred 
Novello—known, probably, to many of our readers as an extensive 
publisher of music—propounded a plan for giving a distinct 
name to each of the twenty-four hours; and in 1862 he again 
presents it to the notice of an unappreciative public. He has 
discovered that mankind will not fail to reap vast benefit from his 
system, which has certainly the merit of simplicity. It is this, that 
instead of saying two p.m., we should say the fourteenth hour of the 
day, and so on ; considering the first hour of the twenty-four to begin 
at midnight. The patron and inventor of this valuable scheme has ap- 

arently become profoundly possessed with the difficulty of understand- 
ing Bradshaw's Railway Guide, a difficulty which he assures us would 
altogether vanish with the adoption of this new notation. Mr. Novello 
does not, indeed, plainly inform us what other advantages would arise 
from his plan (though he hints they would be numerous) “ the pre- 


sent adoption” of which he thinks would be certain, “if only the 
authorities of the Post-office and the railway companies were to call 
the hours of a day from one to twenty-four.” These ‘ authorities,” 
he has, it appears, been circularising since October 1848 as to the 
merits of this scheme, which appears to us one of the most ridiculi 
mures ever begotten by a mountain in labour, It is worth notice, 
however, as a proof how easily the most infantile project can assume 
gigantic proportions in the eyes of a fond patron; and how a man, 
otherwise sensible enough, can think it worth his while to spend 
considerable sums of money in ventilating a piece of nonsense, the 
adoption of which could benefit neither himself nor a single living 
person. 





We have frequently heard complaints of the pertinacity with which 
“crammers” tout for the patronage of intending candidates for the 
competitive civil service examinations. No sooner does a lad send 
in his name to the Commissioners, than he is flooded with missives, 
printed, lithographel, and written, setting forth the peculiar advan- 
tages of employing this M.A. or that Ph.D. We-have seen more than 
one of these circulars, and the proud indefiniteness with which each 
of the scholastic touters in question tells us that two pupils trained 
by himself passed in one scholastic trial, and three in another, remind 
us greatly of those advertising gentlemen in the sporting papers, who 
announce under various pseudonyms, that they have picked out all 
the winning horses for all the races of the season. ‘Good wine 
needs no bush,” and we shrewdly suspect that those gentlemen who 
puff themselves so unsparingly, do so because otherwise their merits 
would not be very easily discovered. After all, crammers 
are but nuisances, though often, no doubt, necessary. As 
those children have the best and strongest bodies who in 
their infaney can dispense with the straps and crutches which 
are used to support the limbs of weaklings, so it may readily be sup- 
posed that the youth who can go in and win by his own unaided 
efforts in a competitive examination, has the strongest and most self- 
sustained intellect. A successful candidate writing to the Times, 
quotes some of the contents of a lithographed circular, the author of 
which has certainly some claim to be considered one of the most im- 
pudent men living. This person points out that the sum of 100/., 
which the Commissioners give each candidate for the Indian Civil 
Service on passing his second examination, is intended to defray “ the 
expenses of preparing for it,” in other words, that it is the peculium 
of the crammers which no candidate has a right to defraud them of by 
self-preparation. 
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The History cf the Royal Academy of Arts, from its Foundation in 
1768 to the Present Time. With Biographical Notices of all the 
Members. By Wrt11am Saxpsy. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, Roberts, and Green. 2 vols. pp. 404, 467. 

[TE DOUBT VERY MUCH whether it would have been 
possible for any writer to make of a history of the Royal 

Academy a work likely to afford interesting reading. Being almost 
necessarily a dry repertory of facts, and of facts very similar 
to each other, no room is left for the exercise of the imagination, 
and very little for those interesting excursuses of abstract specu- 
lation with which writers of lively fancy and pregnant wit some- 
times enliven even the dullest subjects. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that, dull as a history of the Academy must necessarily be, it 
need not have been so very dull as Mr. Sandby has made it. 

The author begins with a kind of apology for his performance, and 
expresses his surprise *‘ that an account of the Royal Academy, com- 
bined with notices of its members, has not been published long since,” 
confessing that ‘it was only after continued expectancy that such a 
work would be written by an abler hand,” that he “ ventured to 
undertake it.” Perhaps the best explanation of the problem which 
thus awakens Mr. Sandby’s surprise may be discovered in the fact 
that, although he bas had special advantages for collecting informa- 
tion about the subject-matter in hand, although he has been aided in 
his task by the present President and other members of the august 
body whose history he has undertaken to chronicle, and although 
permission has been granted to him ‘‘ without any reservation” to 
search the records of the Academy, we cannot discover that the eight 
hundred and seventy-one closely-printed pages which he has 
contrived to fill contain one single new fact, anecdote, or states 
ment, with which we were not before perfectly well acquainted. Some 
time ago we undertook to lay before our readers a sketch of the 
history of the Royal Academy. In preparing that sketch, we 
consulted the materials which lay to hand ; the catalogues of the yearly 
exhibition, Mr. Pye’s amusing and eccentric little volume, the various 
Lives of Reynolds, West, Lawrence, Shee, Constable, Opie, Gains- 
borough, Nollekens, Etty, Turner, &c.; such pamphlets (of attack 
and defence) as could be discovered in the Library of the Museum, 
and the anecdotes which the current literature of the day supplies 





passim, Without intending any offence against modesty, we venture 
to say that that sketch if examined will be found to contain the outlines 
of Mr. Sandby’s work, and that, although it is very much shorter than 
the latter, it will be found to have omitted very few items of impor- 
tance. The story told there was indeed the only story to tell, and all 
that the more voluminous historian had to do was to take the outline 
as he found it, and fill it in with the details which lay ready to his 
hand. 

We do not know whether any more convenient mode of arrange- 
ment could have been adopted, but it certainly seems to us that giving 
short biographies of all the members of the Academy, past and pre- 
sent, seriatim, and arranging them in the form of a biographical 
dictionary, gives to the book an additional element of dryness. These 
biographical articles are, moreover, open to two very serious objec- 
tions. Those relating to artists who are gone are not full enough ; 
and those which relate to living men are of necessity incomplete. The 
compilers of ‘‘ Men of the Time ” have in vain attempted to solve the 
problem of producing a dictionary of contemporary biography, and 
Mr, Sandby has not been more fortunate than they. 

As the historian to whom special privileges have been extended, 
and as the son (we believe) of a former Academician, Mr. Sandby can 
see no faults in the institution which he describes. It is ‘‘ one perfect 
crysolite” throughout, flawless from the very beginning of its career 
until now. In his eyes, all Academicians are men of genius, who fitly 
take the lead in art, and illustrate by their wonderful works 
the state of art in the age wherein they live. In like man- 
ner, he evidently regards each successive President as the fittest 
possible man for the post, a happy union of artistic excellence 
with courtly refinement and diplomatic tact. He tells us, as the sup- 
porters of Shee and Eastlake have told us before him, that courtly 
manners are even more necessary to the President of the Royal 
Academy than great artistic ability; the reason being, that the 
President of the Academy has the right to see the sovereign personally 
upon matters connected with the institution ; and, moreover that upon 
him devolves the delicate and onerous duty of presiding over that 
semi-divine banquet, which Mr. Sandby evidently regards as the most 
glorious and remarkable of human feasts, where her Majesty's minis- 
ters, distinguished strangers, and the patrons of art assemble before 
the opening of the annual exhibition, to partake of the hospitalities ot 
the Academy. We are not prepared to dispute that position. 1¢ has 
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been tacitly, but not the less sanphntidally asserted by the sendecidiams 
themselves upon more than one occasion. Still it may be permitted 
to us to remark that, if an institution, ostensibly organised for the en- 
couragement and perfection of art, must not necessarily be presided 
over by the greatest artist, then there must be other elements in the 
constitution of that institution other than pure art. Here, indeed, 
lies the whole germ of the quarrel between the Royal Academicians 
and the malcontent artists. If the privileged exclusives would 
honestly avow what they really are, and not pretend to be what 
they are not, there would not only be no_ necessity for 
dispute, but there would also be no opportunity. This, 
however, they will not do. ‘They assert that the Academy is a 
pablic body when it sujts them to ask for public support and the free 
tenancy of public land or buildings; but when it is sought to render 
them accountable for the source and destination of their income, they 
shield themselves behind the protection of their privacy. They claim 
to be considered a corporate body which includes all the best artists 
of the English school, while they adhere to rules and principles 
which exclude from their ranks some of the acknowledged masters of 
English painting. These inconsistencies give rise to many perplex- 
ing questions, which Mr. Sandby might have profitably attempted 
to solve. They were, however, manifestly too dangerous for him ; 
and he has preferred the easier and more comfortable course of 
assuming that everything the Royal Academy has done is good, and 
that its opponents and hostile critics have been invariably wrong. 
One capital reason which prevents the Royal Academy from ‘Teally 
governing the condition of art lies in its inflexible organisation. The 
‘instrument ” under which it exists lays it down in express terms that 
it ‘* shall consist of forty members only.” Whatever may be the con- 
dition of art, be it a Golden or a Leaden Age, there must always be 
forty R.A.’s. What age and what country ever possessed foriy 
leaders in art at one time? Yet men placed in such positions must 
be either leaders or misleaders. Take the rolls of the Academy 
as Mr. Sandby unfolds it before our eyes, and let us see 
how many names are still famous among us. The Academy has 
existed for a century, and the list gives us the names of a hundred 
and thirteen persons who have won the dignity and have passed away ; 
yet, with the exception of some fifteen, or it may be twenty at the 
most, every one is forgotten by all but the connoisseur or the picture 
dealer. Yet these were men of power in their time; they gave votes 
and held professorships; their fiat decided the fate of many a young 
and struggling artist. We do not mean to say that their power was 
very ofien or very notoriously abused, and doubtless there are many 
records of some generous and self-sa srificing acts; but the mischief, 
as it seems to us, is that any but first-rate men should ever 
have such power at all. Mr. Sandby tells us with some exulta- 
tion of a piece of sania which Nollekens exercised towards 
Chantrey. When the old man was at the summit of his fortune 
a bust by young Chantrey was sent in to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition; thereupon Nollekens is reputed to have said: “It is a 
splendid work; let the man be known. Remove one of my busts, 
and put this in its place.” The historian does not go on to inform us 
whether a, one of the old millionnaire’s works was really removed to 
make way for the yout hful aspirant; but he evidently intends to 
impress us with the idea that it was a very noble act of condescension 
on the part of Nollekens to say of Chantrey, ‘* Let him be known,” and 
* remove one of my | busts to make way forhim.” ‘Tous it appears not at 
ail in the fitness of things that a man — ssed of even the ability which 
undoubtedly characte: ‘ised Mr, Nollekens should have it in his power 
to patronise, or make and unmake, aman of genius like Chantrey. 
Another point on which Mr. Sandby claims the credit of high-souled 
generosity for the Academicians is the abandonment of the privilege 
known as “varnishing days.’ This was an arr: angement whereby, 
after the hanging of the pictures for the annual exhibition and before 
the exhibition was for: nally opened, the Academicians claimed the 
exclusive right to attend at their rooms and varnish their pictures so 
as to set them out to the best po »ssible advantage be fore displaying 
them to the public. ‘Turner especially prized this privilege, and the 
effect. of his pictures is said to have been materi: ully enh nced | by it. 
2 was after kis death that the privilege was abandoned, on the motior 
’ Mr. Mulready ; but, although that distincuished artist deserves 
pole credit for having been instrumental in sweeping away such an 
obnoxious relic of exclusivenes » that does not din 
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Water-colour Society ? Sir Martin Shee (whose very occupation of 
this Presidential Chair was a silent but significant plea against a system 
which confers prominence upon mediocrity) defended the Academy on 
the ground that it was good, just as the University was good, by 
‘* conferring honours and distinctions, furnishing the means of educa- 
tion, and stimulating the rising race to obtain those honours and 
distinctions.” 

The limitation of the number of members he justified on the ground that 
‘* forty members are fully suflicient to represent the interests of the Arts, and to 
furnish a stimulus to the rising race to obtain possession of the bonours it 
confers ;” while, from the history of the Arts in England since the foundation 
of the Academy, it would be seen “ that there is scarcely a single instance of any 
very eminent artist who was not amember of the Royal Academy or wio might 
not have become so if’ he had taken the proper means of obtaining that distinc!ion. 
I consider this fact as affording a full proof of the competency of the number of 
forty to include, in due succession, all the eminence of the profession.” 

It seems to us that it would be difficult to compress within an equal 
space a greater number of errors as to the true principles by which 
Art should be cultivated and encouraged. The value of honours and 
distinctions to artists is to us very questionable. Even the Society of 
Arts is beginning to question the value of these things in securing 
excellence in the mechanical arts; but how much more doubtful 
must be the good effect of medals and diplomas in inspiring works 
which require for their perfection the divine ajlatus of genius? 
Stimulated by the offer of a bronze or silver medal, an ingenious 
mechanic might possibly be prompted to invent the most convenient 
form of bellows ; but we greatly doubt the efficacy of even gold medals 
and silver palettes in begetting works which are to take rank with 
the deathless productions of genius, The phrase which we have 
italicised, as to the ‘* proper means of obtaining that distinction,” is 
also open to objection, Among the “ proper means,” if we are rightly 
informed, is for the aspirant for the Associateship to enter his own 
name as a candidate (after exhibiting a picture), and then, by per- 
sonal canvas, or more indirect means, to secure the votes and interest 
of those who are already fortunate enough to be within the 
academical pale. We may venture to suggest that it is just possible 
that to men of real genius this offering of themselves as candidates 
for distinction would be so repugnant that they could never induce 
themselves to undergo the ordeal. 

It is time that we said something of the arrangement and execu- 
tion of Mr. Sandby’s book. He begins with the story of Evelyn’s 
proposal for an Acar lemy; the rise of what he calls ** the English 
school” of painting ; the establishment of the Diletantti Society rand 
the Incorporated Society of Artists; and then, by natural progres- 
sion, we come to the feud and disruption of the last-named society 
and the formation of the Royal Academy, under the patronage of 
King George III., by the seceders. Mr. Sandby sees nothing to 
blame in the conduct of the seceders, who, he says, were actuated 
solely by an unselfish desire ‘to preserve the arts in England from 
the pow sr of those who sought not to promote their culture so much 
as their own personal aggrandisement.” Sir Joshua Keynolds was 
with difficulty pre availed upon to join the seceders, but he eventually 
did so after consulting his friends Johnson and Goldsmith ; and when 
he first joined a meeting of the new Academy, “ immediately on his 
entering the room, they with one voice hailed him as President.” To 
Jolnson’s friendship for Reynolds, and the oft-made suggestion that 
the lexicographer help: d him to compose his presidential lectures, 
Mr. Sandby makes brief reference ; but he dismisses the idea of the 
jou it authors hip on account of “the fact that Dr. Johnson uttered 
his warm approval of them [the lectures] publicly, which he was too 
disingenuous to have done had he taken any personal part in their 
preparation, beyond giving to their author advice as to amendments 
or alterations.” We have often thought it far from unlikely that 
Dr. Johnson may have had a share in the authors ship of 
those compositions of which neither he nor Reynolds were fully 
conscious. Friends as they were, and enjoying many oppor- 
tunities for conversation, it is not likely that the fine arts 
were excluded from the topics on which they conversed, and 
nothing is more likely than that Reynolds should adopt the 
paren logy of the Doctor in giving expression to opinions which were 
common to them both. It is certainly impossible to read the essays 
in question without being fully conscious of the Johnsonian flavour. 
Goldy (as every b dy knows 3) was appointed Professor of Ancient His- 

tory to the Royal Academy, an appointment to the unpaid nature of 
which he referred when he said, “ I took it rather as a compliment to 
the institution than any benefit to myself. Honours to one in my 
situation are something like ruffles to a man that wants a shirt.” 
Goldsmith, however, was a very regular attendant at the annual 
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Wilson (says Mr. Sandby) “ angrily added, as a retort, ‘and the best 
portrait painter too!” The ‘Blue Boy,” ‘“ Mrs. Grabam,” and 
other pictures still exist to suggest that something more just than an 
angry retort may have lain at the root of this speech. In chronicling 
the virtues of Gainsborough, Mr. Sandby speaks of him as being 
‘‘eminent for possessing all the virtues of a generous and kindly 
nature. If he selected, for the exercise of his pencil, an infant from a 
cottage, all the tenants of the humble roof generally shared in the profits 
of the picture, and some of them found in his home a permanent abode.” 
We should very much like to know what evidence there is of this. 

The presidencies of Reynolds and West may be said to have been 
the golden days of the Academy—for more really great men were 
numbered among its ranks than at any subsequent period. Where 
now can we find such a list as Gainsborough, West, Zoffany. Nolle- 
kens, Fuseli, Barry, Opie, Northcote, and the great president himself. 
The next presidency witnessed the accession of Stothard, Lawrence, 
Flaxman, Wilkie, James Ward, Raeburn, Mulready, and Chantrey. 
There were giants in those days, though from some of Mr. Sandby’s 
verdicts upon them we must beg most respectfully to dissent. He does 

not, for instance, give to Raeburn anything like his proper place 
when he places him below Lawrence. In many qualities of art, 
Raeburn, in our opinion, is quite worthy to rank with Reynolds 
himself. 

Mr, Sandby gives along account of the unhappy disputes which 
were excited by that semi-madman and entire genius Barry, and 
also of the internal dissensions among the Academicians which nearly 
drove Reynolds from the chair. The anger of the President at the 
rejection of his friend Bonomi, finds a pendant in the present day, 
when the trustees of the Soane Museum refuse to confirm the appoint- 
ment to the office of curator of this very Bonomi’s son. Another 
pendant to more than one modern transaction, may be found in 
the story of the magnificent failure in carrying out the suggestion of 
a great art trophy to commemorate the Battle of Waterloo: 

After the battle of Waterloo, it was proposed by the Government to expend 
500,000/. upon a national memorial -of the victory, which should be illustrated 
by the three decorative arts—painting, sculpture, and architecture, and a com- 
munication was made to the Royal Academy with a view to some plan being 
arranged for carrying out the idea. A letter, written by West to Sir George 
Beaumont, dated from Cowes, 30th September, 1815, acknowledges the receipt 
of his communication announcing that the Treasury had intimated the com- 
mands of the Prince Regent that measures be taken forthwith for the erection of 
a monument to commemorate the victory of Waterloo in pursuance of an address 
of the House of Commons, and gives his own suggestions as to the modein which 
it should be constructed. A column bad been proposed, but West thought such a 
victury demanded a building of greater magnitude and more national import- 
ance. He proposed one as follows: “Its base a square of sixty feet, and its 
height thirty; from the centre of this base, a building thirty feet in diameter 
and one hundred and twenty high, formed out of the spoils of victory, diminish- 
ing as it rises, to be surmounted by a figure twelve feet high. In the centre to 
be an equestrian group of the Duke of Wellington, under which * Waterloo’ 
should be inscribed; the four angles to contain tablets of record and statues of 
generals. The interior to be a place of deposit for preserving the powers of the 
pen, the pencil, and other gems from perisbing; all the ornaments of the build- 
ing to be of metal, and to be illustrative of the victory.” A long delay took 
place on the part of the Government in acting upon these suggestions. The 
national desire for a memorial of the great battle died away, and other uses 
were found for the money intended to be applied to this purpose, so that the 
grand art-project fell to the ground. 

Absit omen! The Committee of the Memorial to the Prince Con- 
sort have only raised one-tenth of the money proposed to be spent 
upon this great Waterloo Memorial; yet even there may be per- 
ceived indications that “ the national desire” will die away, and that 
** the grand art-project ” will fall to the ground. 

The second volume is occupied very much with accounts of the 
various attacks which have been made from time to time upon the 
organisation of the Royal Academy and its administration. Mr. 
Sandby defends the Academy through thick and thin. One great 
point of attack is the occupation of public property to which the 
Academy lays claim, The foundation of this claim appears to be that 
George III. granted to the Academy the privilege of occupying 
rooms in Somerset House, and that, when he yielded up that palace 
for public offices, he stipulated that, if it were found necessary to 
remove the Royal Academy, equivalent accommodation should be 
provided. This is the plea which has been persistently urged in 
answer to those who have complained that the Academy, while it 
claims to be irresponsible to Parliament, continues to occupy public 
property; yet it seems to us a plea totally destitute of foundation. 
When Sir Martin Shee was examined before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed in 1835, it was thus formularised : 

Several leading questions were addressed by the Committee to Sir Martin, to 
the effect that it was an injustice that one half of the National Gallery should be 
closed to the public ; and that, if the space assigned to the Academy were re- 
quired for the former, it would be the duty of the Academicians to resign the 
apartments assigned to them ; but to all of these the President gave one steady 
reply—that the Government, wishing to obtain the apartments in Somerset 
House, “‘ the Academy give up that which they have a right to consider their 
own, and of which they have been in possession for upwards of half a century, 
and they receive, in return, the apartments in which they are to be now placed ; 
and I conceive it would not be to the credit of any Government to disturb or 
remove them.” 

Why the Academicians had a right to consider the Somerset House 
apartments their own, Sir Martin Shee did not condescend to explain; 
nor Can we conceive upon what grounds such a claim could be based. 
The permission given by George III. to occupy apartments in Somerset 
House was clearly revocable at his Majesty’s will. It could not have 
been intended to be binding on his predecessors, far less to be per- 





petual, or it would have been formally granted by deed or charter 
under seal. It was clearly a privilege intended only to last the good 
pleasure of the Sovereign, and only so long as the necessity for it 
existed. Such a privilege granted to a young, struggling ,and not very 
wealthy body, making indefinite professions of future services to be 
rendered to the public and to art, may have been highly proper, 
which in the case of an established and very wealthy body, which 
displays the strongest intentions of using its own ample funds for its own 
purposes, may be the very reverse of desirable. So untenable is this 
position of making an absolute claim upon public accommodation, that, 
of late, the apologists of the Academy have not thought it wise to 
bring it forward when the question has presented itself for public 
discussion. When the matter turned up for debate on the occasion 
of the annual dinner held in 1852, both Mr. Disraeli and Lord John 
Russell expressed their opinion as to the desirability of providing 
accommodation for the Royal Academy but nothing was said on 
that occasion either by those statesmen or on the part of the Aca- 
demicians themselves, of any claim upon the public in regard to the 
matter : 

The annual dinner preceding the exhibition of 1852 passed off with more than: 
usual éclat. It was held on the lst of May, the birthday of the Duke of 
Wellington, who was present, and whose health was drunk with especial 
enthusiasm. An amusing instance of the friendly pleasantry of rival states- 
men was given in the appeal which Mr. Disraeli—as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the new Government then recently formed by the Earl of Derby— 
made to Lord Russell, to combine with him in carrying out some plan for the- 
promotion of art. ‘I cannot forget,” he said, ‘that if the House of Commons 
be appealed to for this great object, there sits here one who is distinguished for 
ability, and who is—what I have no claim to be—an eminent and successful 
statesman. If I could be assisted by the noble Lord, the member for London— 
if he would but exert his authority in that House, on whatever side he may 
sit, I might, indeed, indulge in the hope that I could succeed in fulfilling your 
expectations—in achieving a great result that has been too long delayed, and 
to which my noble friend so significantly alluded to-night. I will indulge in 
the hope, from that reference, that a palace may arise in the great metropolis, 
worthy of the arts, worthy of the admiration of the foreigners, worthy of this 
mighty people, as the becoming emporium where all the genius and inventions 
of man may be centred and celebrated. But to accomplish that hope, we must 
enlist all the sympathies of all the parties in the State; and it is not to me, but 
to those whose long services and the evidence of whose great abilities have 
gained the confidence of the country, you must look; and if assisted by the 
noble lord, the member for the City of London, then, indeed, the Royal 
Academy and this company may expect the accomplishment of that which 
they have so long desired.” His lordship, in a genial reply, readily promised. 
his aid, and complimented Mr. Disraeli in the following terms: ‘I ventured 
last year to observe, that it was remarkable how many persons, eminent in the 
arts, had succeeded in literature, and that we had no better works than those 
written by painters who at the same time were at the head of their profession ; 
and I stated that I had not remarked that many of those great in literary 
eminence, bad shown similar proficiency in the art of painting. Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Macauly were both famous in literature; but Ido not know that 
either of them could produce a painting equal to any in this room. 
Now this is an arena which yet remains open for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and as he has succeeded in so many other things already, I hope he 
will try to succeed in the fine arts, as he bas done in literature and, as I must 
say, he has done in political science.” Lord Derby expressed his hope that his: 
administration ‘‘might have an opportunity of testifying their goodwill toa 
pleasing and delightful art, by providing a more fitting and more adequate 
locality for the treasures of ancient and modern art accumulating in the 
country.” 

It will be remembered that it was Mr. Disraeli who authorised the 
transmission of a portion of thenational collection to South Kensington. 
Some time after, that there was a talk of removing the Royal Academy 
to the gardens of Burlington House, and plans were even prepared 
of a building to be erected out of the enormous funds of the Academy. 
At the time when these were mooted, we professed our disbelief that 
they would ever come to anything, or that the Royal Academy would 
be required to remove from Trafalgar-square. Hitherto the event 
has certainly justified our anticipations; forthe Burlington Garden 
scheme seems to have retired into oblivion, the plans yet lie dormant 
in the drawers of the Academy, and that body, with augmented funds, 
has, if possible, a still firmer hold upon its dwelling-place in Trafalger- 
square. 

"pee our part, we should not be disposed to begrudge this accommo- 
dation to the Academy, if it really fulfilled the public functions which 
it pretends to do, and which, so long as it is a limited body and an 
exclusive body, it never can thoroughly perform. As we have already 
pointed out, the idea of filling the forty chairs with men of first-class 
ability is an impracticable one, and why then limit the number at all ? 
Why should the Royal Academy be limited and the Royal Society be 
noi iimited to forty ? Isit not as absurd to attempt to give precedence 
in Art to exactly forty men as it would be to attempt the same thing 
in science? ‘This is the real defect in the constitution of the Royal 
Academy ; this is why great public movements in art are never and 
can never been confided to its superintendence. When any national 
enterprise of a scientific nature is to be carried out, the Royal Society 
is invariably consulted, and in most instances the execution of the 
matter is confided to its superintendence. Why is not the same course 
followed with the Royal Academy in matters relating to art? Why, 
except that it is felt that it does not fitly represent the whole body of 
English art, and that its free action is impeded by all those obstacles 
which obstruct the working of any institution in which intrigue and 
cliquism have their part? Thus it is when a national memorial 
is to be set up, or a national building erected, the matter is 
confided to some special committee appointed for the purpose, 
and not to the body called and calling itself the Royal Academy of 
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It will be understood from the general tenor of our observations 
that, although we by no means consider Mr. Sandby’s book the most 
interesting or the best constructed composition we have met with for 
some time, still it contains a great deal of information about an im- 

— institution which has never been brought together in one work 
efore. 








BARREN HONOUR. 
Barren Honour: a Tale. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourne. 2 vols. pp. 261, 261.3 
O ACCOUNT FOR THE POPULARITY of either a novel 
or a modern comedy is, in our opinion, among the most difficult 
tasks that a critic can have to perform. A composition may be to 
your taste insufferably dull, jejune, and commonplace, and yet the 
public will testify its approbation of it by purchasing it by hundreds 
of thousands ; and, on the contrary, it may satisfy every canon of 
criticism and give you the most intense delight in the perusal of it, 
yet on inquiry among “‘ the trade,” you will learn to your amazement 
that the work is not found to “go.” It is scarcely parodoxical to say, 
that in light literature the popularity is in an inverse ratio to the 
merit. Judged by the test of numbers, Tupper is far more popular 
than Tennyson; and if the statistics of Paternoster-row could be 
accurately given, it would be found that some extremely common- 
place pieces of literary claptrap have enjoyed a circulation which the 
masterpieces of genius can never hope to attain. One great reason 
for this evidently is, that commonplace things are popular because 
they harmonise with the popular mind. Tupper has his myriads of 
readers, because his meaning (such as it is) is not hard to discover ; 
whereas the “‘Lotos Eaters” and the “ Idylls of the King” present 
problems which not everybody can understand. Not long ago, a 
curious experiment was made upon the taste of the populace by the 
proprietor of a cheap publication which enjoys a reputed circulation 
of half a million. He attempted to dispense with the services of his 
ordinary purveyors of fiction, and to republish the “ Waverley 
Novels.” Those masterpieces of fiction were quite new to almost ail 
his readers, but the result was an utter failure. The circulation of 
the periodical fell away rapidly and continuously ; complaints poured 
in by the bushel as to the dulness of ‘‘the new author ;” and the 
periodical was speedily compelled to return once more to the old style 
of thing, with a murder, an abduction, or a ghost in every chapter. 
The appetite for coarse and highly-spiced pabulum is not peculiar 
to those who patronise the lower walks of literature; vulgarity 
of taste extends up into the higher and more intellectual circles, 
and rules the appreciation of the many in matters connected 
with every other branch of art. One evening, at the Victoria 
Theatre, a lady from the New Cut, who had long _patronised 
the house, openly declared her contempt for a piece which was 
written with something more than the average amount of elegance 
which characterises the pieces at that popular place of amuse- 
ment. ‘It may be all very well,” said she, “ but, for my part, I wants 
something more rousering.” That is just what it is. The present 
style of art, be it exemplified in novels, poems, pictures, or plays, is too 
flat for the public palate, which is ever in want of “something more 
rousering. Tupper is “ more rousering ” than Tennyson ; Spurgeon 
1s “more rousering” than Dr. Wilberforce; and Mr. Frith’s picture 
of the Derby Day attracts infinitely more shillings to Mr. Flatow’s 
gallery than ever could be got by exhibiting the finest creation of 
Raphael or Fra Angelico. Ask a successful haberdasher why he sells 
fashions of such obvious ugliness, and he may tell you (if he be in a 
candid mood) that he knows perfectly well that they are ugly, but 
that his customers like them. Jn like manner, it is possible that Mr. 
Mapleson and Mr. Buckstone might be brought to admit that there 
are better operas than those of the Signor Verdi, and more witty 
Comic characters than Lord Dundreary; only they will tell you that 
ae Traviata” and Dundreary are very “ rousering,” and that they 
Why do people laugh at Lord Dundreary? For the life of us, we 
(who write this) have never been able to solve that problem, We 
— attempted three times to like it, but in vain. To us it appears 
ull, vapid, silly, stupid, outrageous, and absolutely fatuous; yet 
crowds of more or less intelligent and educated people positively yell 
at a with laughter and the most intense enjoyment every night. We 
ask ourselves what is there in the spectacle of a perfectly witless 
gavky, impossible creature, talking pure nonsense in a drawling tone, 
= are utterly unable to obtain an intelligible reply. Is Dundreary 
ike anything or anybody in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, 
- in the waters that are under the earth? Sincerely we believe that 
- ~ not. Yet it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact that mul- 
tudes of persons, very many of whom must be quite as well able to 
-— at a sound opinion as ourselves (and we admit this without the 
shghtest diminution of our self-respect) think very differently from 
us in this matter. Possibly, then (and this is the only solution that 
presents itself to us), we do not like Dundreary because we have no 
taste for the “‘ rousering” school of comedy, which those from whom 
we differ certainly possess. 
Pn _ manner we must profess ourselves quite unable to account 
That ™ immense popularity of Miss Evans and Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
at both of these writers of fiction are gifted with very great abilities 
we cheerfully admit. The former has a vigorous, not to say an epicene 
style which is not without a certain charm, combined with a happy 
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knack for describing vulgar people—which is not disagreeable if we do 
not have too much of it. The latter, too, has a minute, pre- Raphaelite 
kind of touch, anda careful elaboration in the working out of his plots 
which manifests considerable industry. These qualities deserve their 
reward, but if we were to be asked to account for the immense amount 
of public favour which these writers undoubtedly enjoy, we can no 
more account for it than we can for the popularity of Dundreary. 
Here is a writer who, in our opinion, possesses ten times the fancy, 
the tenderness, the real knowledge of the world, and the graces of style 
that go to make up the stock in trade of either of these writers ; yet we 
venture to say (and Messrs. Parker will not be angry with us for saying 
it) that for one copy of ‘* Barren Honour” that has been sold, ten of 
‘The Woman in White” or“ The Millon the Floss” have been disposed 
of. We hope we do no injustice to Miss Evansand Mr. Collins in drawing 
this comparison ; if we do, they have golden salve for their hurts. So 
long as they draw the thousands after them (corporeal and pecuniary 
thousands) they can afford to neglect, if not to despise the opinion of 
a solitary, outside, complaining unit ; just as Mr. Sothern can afford 
to overlook our nonappreciation of Dundreary when he surveys every 
night the “‘sea of upturned faces” which nightly appears to admire 
his exaggerated impersonation of impossible inanity. It is not that 
we love Collins less, but the author of * Guy Livingstone ” more, 
that we draw this comparison, and for our explanation we must once 
more refer to the ‘ rousering” theory, and conclude that Count 
Fosco and Mrs. Poyzer are ** more rousering” characters than Alan 
Wvverne or Guy Livingstone. 

The author of ‘* Barren Honour” approves himself in every sen- 
tence of his book to be a gentleman by birth, instinct, and cultivation. 
In describing his hero, Sir Alan Wyverne, he says of him that “ if 
any whim had possessed him to array himself, for the nonce, in the 
loudest and worst assorted colours that ever lent additional vulgarity 
to the person of a Manchester ‘ tiger,’ it is probable that the travestie 
would have been too palpable to be amusing; he would still have looked 
precisely as he did, now and ever—from the crown of his small head to 
the sole of his slender foot—‘ thoroughbred all through.’” The same 
may be said of tthis author himself as a writer. In describing gentle- 
folks, in the best and noblest sense of that ill-used word, he is quite at 
home, and even when the necessities of his tale lead him to introduce 
peasants, or even vulgar people, whilst his descriptions of them are 
perfectly natural, he deals vith them as a gentleman should do. 

The name of this latest creation of his pen (which originally 
appeared in the pages of Fraser's Magazine), includes the moral of 
the story. The readers of “* Guy Livingstone” and of ‘ Sword and 
Gown” do not need to be told that the philosophy of their author is 
not of the most cheerful kind. With him, it is no necessity of art 
that his heroes and heroines should be auspiciously married and live 
happily afterwards; or even that the villains of the story (and these 
are never overdrawn by him) should be visited by exemplary punish- 
ment as a recompense for their misdeeds. In ‘* Barren Honour” this 
is especially noticeable. Honour, bright and pure, is the moral 
preached throughout ; yet it is left to be its own reward. The hero, 
after a life spent in constant trials, at which his honour issues 
unsullied as ever, has nothing but his honour for his pains. The aim 
of his life is blighted, his love is lost to him, his life is sacrificed. 
There is a noble unselfishness in this moral which lays bare the very 
secret of what is really meant by the word gentleman. 

The story is simple enough. Sir Alan Wyverne having dissipated 
a fortune in the follies, though not the vices, of youth, at the age of 
thirty wins the heart of his beautiful cousin, Helen Vavasour. The 
father, Hubert Vavasour, the squire of Dene, at heart approves of 
the union, though he knows that his own circumstances are in a 
hopeless condition, and can only be retrieved by his daughter making 
a brilliant match. Vavasour is too chivalrous to make a traffic of his 
daughter’s heart, but not so his wife, the Lady Mildred. This calm, 
impassible, skilful disciple of Machiavel, resolves to break off the 
match, and she does so in the simplest, most natural manner possible. 
There is no open intrigue, no violence, no scene, it is done by the sheer 
exercise of that social craft which every woman possesses in a greater 
or less degree. Neither Alan Wyverne nor Helen Vavasour are per- 
sons to be hectored and bullied, nor is the Lady Mildred the person 
to make use of such coarse and vulgar means. Wyverne’s sense of 
honour is made the very springe whereby he is caught, and his 
honour precludes all reparation of the misunderstanding. Helen 
marries Lord Clydesdale, a rich and puissant noble ; the Vavasours 
are saved, and Lady Mildred’s schemes are realised, Then comes 
the contrecoup, Helen still loves Alan Wyverne, and her hushand ill- 
treats her. She throws herself almost at Wyverne’s feet ; but the 
gentleman, the man of honour, resists the temptation. Finally, she 
dies heartbroken, and as the immediate consequence of Lord Clydes- 
dale’s ill-usage. Wyverne is not long before he follows her. On a 
voyage to America, whither he betakes himself for change of scene, 
the vessel is destroyed and the noble heart sinks beneath the waves, 
bravely exerting himself to the last to save and be serviceable to those 
about him. 

The master-pieces of character in the book are undoubtedly 
Wyverne and the Lady Mildred. Her portrait is limned with a 
delicate but masterly touch : 

It would be difficult as well as uncourteous to guess at Lady Mildred Vava- 
sour’s precise age; her dark hair has lost perhaps somewhat of its luxuriance, 





but little of its glossy sheen; her pale cheek—tinged with a faint colour (either 
by nature or art) exactly in the right place—and white brow, are still polished 
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and smooth as Carrara marble; and her small, slight, delicate figure, with which | Alan Wyverne had been baulked at the brook by some one’s crossing him, and 


the tiniest of hands and feet harmonise so perfectly, retains its graceful round- 
ness of outline. 

Why is it that, after one brief glance—giving the lady credit for all these 
advanteges—we feel sure that she has advanced already far into the maturity of 
matronhood? Perhaps, when the mind has been restless and the thoughts busy 
for a certain number of years, those years will not be dissembled, and, however 
carefully the exterior may have been conserved, traces of toil, sensible, if not 
visible, remain. There is no short cut to political science any more than to 
pure mathematics ; not without labour and anxiety, which must tell hereafter, 
can their crowns be won; and foresight, though certainly the more useful 
faculty of the two, is sometimes more wearing than memory, 

Now, in her own line, Lady Mildred Vavasour stood unrivalled; she was the 
very Talleyrand of domestic diplomacy. I do not mean to infer that she was pre- 
eminent among those Machiavels in miniature, who glide into supremacy over 
their own families imperceptibly, and maintain their position by apparent non- 
resistance, commanding always, while they seem to obey. In her own case 
such cleverness would have been wasted. She no more dreamt of interfering 
with any of the Squire’s tastes or pursuits, than he did with hers ; and was per- 
fectly content with complete freedom of action, sure of haying every whim 
gratified. Indeed, up to the present time her talents had been employed in singu- 
larly disinterested ways. Very, very seldom had she acted with her own 
advantage, or that of any one closely connected with her, in view. The 
position of the Vavasours was such as never to tempt them to look for aggran- 
dizement ; the Squire represented his county, as a matter of course, but there 
was not a particle of ambition in his nature; and her son had always steadily 
refused to allow his mother’s talents or influence to be exercised on his bebalf. 
But she had a vast circle of acquaintance, both male and female, aod when any 
one of these was in a difficulty, he or she constantly resorted to Lady Mildred, 
sure of her counsel, if not of her co-operation. She gave one or both, not in the 
least because she was good-natured, but because she liked it. She liked to hold 
in her little white hand the threads of a dozen at once of those innocent plots 
and conspiracies, which are carried on so satisfactorily beneath the smooth, 
smiling surface of this pleasant world of ours. Granting that the means were 
trivial, and the end unworthy—it was almost grand to see how ber cool calcu- 
lation, fertile invention, and dauntless courage, rose up to battle with difficulty 
or danger. She loved a complicated affair, and went into it heart and soul; no 
one could say how many cases that had been given up as hopeless, she had 
carried through auspiciously, with an exceptional good fortune. With mere 
politics she meddled very seldom (though she never sought for a place or pro- 
motion for one of her own favourites, or an adopted protégé, without obtaining 
it), but in her own circle there scarcely -was a marriage made or marred, of 
which the result might not have been traced to the secret police of Lady Mil- 
dred’s boudoir. If she had a specialit’, it was the knack of utterly crushing 
and abolishing—in a pleasant, noiseless way—a dangerous Detrimental. 
The victim scarcely ever suspected from what quarter the arrow came, 
bat — entertained, in after days, a great respect and regard for the fatal 
Atalante. 


What we have given is a mere outline of the story; but the story 
is of little account in this tale when we consider the exquisite finish 
with which the details are worked out. We shall content our- 
selves with giving a scene or two as specimens of the author's 
dramatic powers. Here is as fine a hunting-field scene as we know 
of in fiction. It is after the rupture between Helen and her 
cousin, Sir Alan, too, has inherited an immense fortune from his 
uncle, Bernard Haldane; but Helen is just on the point of 
accepting Lord Clydesdale. Helen and her friend Mrs. Brabazon 
have driven down in the pony carriage to see what they could of the 
run. 


“How very fortunate!” Helen Vavasour cried. ‘‘ We are just in the right 
place; they must cross the road, and we shall see all the fencing.” 

Mrs. Brabazon was more experienced than her companion, and, indeed, had 
been no mean performer over a country in her day. She shook her pretty head 
negatively, as she answered— 

“Tam afraid not, dear, unless there is an unusual amount of chivalry out to- 
day. I bave been looking at that place, and I believe it is simply impracticable. 
They must get round it somehow, and the hounds will leave them here.” 

The old groom, standing at the ponies’ heads, touched his hat, in assent and 
approval. 

‘You're quite right, my lady,” he said. ‘“There’s no man in these parts as 
would try that fence; no more there didn’t ought to. It’s bard cn a thirty-foot 
fly, let alone the drop; and it’s a broken neck or back if you falls short, or hits 
a rail.” 

The impasse is evidently well known, and the leaders of the field appear to be 
very much of the speaker's opinion; for instead of following the hounds down 
the middle of the pasture, they begin to diverge on either side, the huntsman 
setting the example. Will Darrell takes fences as they come, very cheerfully, 
in an ordinary way; but a great general has no business to risk his life like a 
reckless subaltern ; and the idea of being laid up with a broken limb so early in 
the season is simply intolerable. With Lord Roncesvaux’s servants duty stands 
first of all; they know that no credit won by mere hard riding would excnse a 
fault of rasbness, or soften the implacable Master’s anger. Cosmo Considine 
acknowledges the necessity of a compromise, growling out an imprecation in 
some strange outlandish tongue; and Pelegia’s pilot, after a hurried word ex- 
changed with the Major, for whom he has a great respect and esteem, follows 
him to the right, utterly disregarding the remon-trances of his impetuous charge. 
Even Nick Gunstone thinks that this will be rather too strong an illustration of 
his favourite theory, and reserves the young one’s steadying lesson for a more 
convenient season. 

A few sceptics determine to judge for themselves, and ride right down to the 
fence ; but one glance satisfies them, and they gallop along it in both directions, 
rather losing ground by their obstinacy than otherwise. Amongst these is Lord 
Clydesdale. Perhaps the Earl is aware of the proximity of the pony-carriage; 
at any rate, he thinks it necessary to make a demonstration; so he takes a 
short circuit, and pretends to charge the fence, with much bluster and flurry. 
Santiago behaves with a charity and courtesy very amiable, considering the 
provocation he has undergone, and tries to save his master’s honour by taking 
on himself the odium of a decisive refusal. But the sham is too glaring to 
deceive the veriest novice; Maud Brabazon’s smile is marvellously meaning, and 
Miss Vavasour’s curling lip does not dissemble its scorn. 

Half a minute later, Maud happened to be looking in an opposite direction ; 
an exclamation from the groom, and a low ery, almost like a moan, from her 
companion, made her turn quickly. Helen had dropped the reins; her hands 
were clasped tightly, as they lay on the bearskin-rug, and her great eyes 
gleamed bright and wild with eagerness and terror; they were riveted on a 
solitary horseman, who came down at the fence straight and fast. 


the pace was so tremendous that even Red Lancer’s turn of speed had not yet 
quite enabled him to make up lost ground. It so happened, that he had ridden 
along that double on his way to the meet, and though he fully appreciated the 
peril, he had then decided that it was just within his favourite’s powers, and 
consequently ought to be tried. 

Truly, at that moment, the pair would have made a superb picture. Alan 
was sitting quite still, rather far back in the saddle; his hands level and low on 
the withers, with hold enough on Red Lancer’s mouth to stop a swerve, but giving 
the head free and fair play ; his lips slightly compressed, but not a sign of trepida- 
tion or doubt on his quiet face. The brave old horse was, in his way, quite as ad- 
inirable; like his master, be had determined to get as far over the fence as pluck 
and sinew would send them; so on he came, with bis small ears pointing forward 
dagger- wise, momentarily increasing his speed, but measuring every stride, and 
judging his distance, so as to take otf at the proper spot to a line, 

They were within thirty yards of the rails now, and still Helen Vavasour 
gazed on—stedfast and statute-like—withourt a quiver of lip or a droop of eye- 
lash. Maud Brabazon’s nerves were better than most woman’s, but they failed 
her then. She felt a wild desire to spring up and wave Alan back ; but a cold 
faint shudder came over her, and she could only close her eyes in helpless 
terror. 

There came a rush of hoofs sounding on the elastic turf—a fierce snort as Red 
— rose to the spring—and then a dull smothered crash, as of a huge body’s 
falling. 

Maud felt her companion sink back by her side, trembling violently; then she 
heard a hoarse exclamation trom the groom of wonderment and applause; then 
Wyverne’s clear voice speaking to his horse encouragingly, aud then—she 
opened her eyes just in time to see the further road-fence taken in the neatest 
possible style. 

There had been no fall after all. Red Lancer’s hind hoofs broke away the 
outer bank of the ditch, and he “ knuckled ” fearfully on landing ; but a strong 
practised hand recovered him just in time to save his credit and his knees. 

In the servants’-hall at Beaupre Lodge, the witness of the feat thus expressed 
himself, an honest admiration lighting up for once his hard, rough-bewn face— 

* It’s very lucky [ ain’t a young ’oman of fortun’ (signs of unanimous ad- 
hesion from his audience, especially from the feminine division). ‘Ah, you may 
laugh. If I was, I'd follow Sir Alan right over the world, without his asking of 
me, if it was only for the pleasure of blacking his boots.’”’ 

After this, who will say that ‘‘derring-do’”’ is not still held in honour, or that 
hero-worship has vanished out of the land? 


Among the means used for effecting the separation between Helen 
and her lover are some forged letters. Wyverne traces the author of 
them very skilfully and naturally. It is the son of an old rector, @ 
college chum of “ the squire.” Harding Knowles, an ambitious young 
barrister (with the morals worthy of an eminent ex-Q. C.), is the 
instrument chosen by Lord Clydesdale and connived at by Lady 
Mildred in carrying out the villany. The scene between this fellow 
and Wyverne after the latter has Ciscovered the infamous plot is 
finely told. 


Knowles’s servant chanced to be out, so he came himself to open the door of 
his chambers. He was prosperous and careful, you know, and could meet the 
commercial world boldly, abroad or at home; but the most timorous of insol- 
vents never felt so disagreeable a thrill at the apparition of the sternest of credi- 
tors, as shot through Harding’s nerves when he saw on the threshold the calm, 
courteous face of the man whom he dialiked and feared beyond all living. There 
was something in that face—though a careless observer would have detected 
no ruffle in its serenitvy—that stopped the otber in his greeting, and in the act of 
offering his hand. Not a word passed between the two, till Knowles had fol- 
lowed his visitor into the innermost of the two sitting-rooms, closing the doors: 
carefully behind them. Then Wyverne spoke— 

“An old friend of mine has given me a commission to do. I had better get 
through that before coming to my own business. You advanced several sums 
to Hugh Crichton at different times, lately ; will you be good enough to say if 
that list of them is right ?” 

There could not be a more striking proof of how completely Knowles’s nerves 
| were unstrung than the fact that he looked at the paper without having a notion 
| as to the correctness of the items, and without the faintest interest in the 
| question. He answered quite at random, speaking quick and confusedly— 
“Yes, they are quite right; but it doesn’t in the least matter. I never 
| expected——” 

* Pardon me,” Alan interrupted, ‘it does matter very much—to us. Perhaps, 
| since you have become a capitalist, you can afford to be careless of such trifles. 
| 

' 


Hugh Crichton does not think it a trifle to owe money to you. Here is the 
exact sum, as far as he can remember it. It is your own fault if you have 
cheated yourself, I will not trouble you for a receipt. I dare say you did not 
expect to be paid, still less by my hand. That is settled. Now 1 will talk 
about my own affairs.” 

Though be spoke so quietly, there was a subtle contempt in his tone, that 
| made every word fall like a lash. Again and again Harding tried to meet the 
| steady look of the cold grave eyes, and failed each time signally. He tried 
bluster, thus early in the interview, in sheer despair. 

‘“T can’t guess at your object, but your manner is not to be mistaken. It is 
evident you come here with the deliberate purpose of insulting me. I’m afraid 
I must disappoint you, Sir Alan. 1 decline to enter into your own affairs at 
all, and I consider our conversation ended here.” 

The other laughed scornfully, and his accent became harder and more 
trenchant than ever, 

“* Bah !—you lose your head! There are two gross errors in that last speech. 
I don’t come to insult, because, to insult a person, you must presume he has 
some title to self-respect. 1 utterly deny your right to such a thing. And you 
will listen as long as I choose to speak; you may be sure I shall not use an 
unnecessary word. I come here to make certain accusations and to impose 
certain conditions—or penalties, if you like. It’s not worth while picking 
expressions,” 

Hardiug sat down, actually gnashing his teeth in impotent rage, leaning his 
elbows on his knees, and resting his chin on his clenched hands. 

‘Go on, then,” he snarled, “and be quick about it.” 

“T accuse you,” Alan answered, steadily, “of baving played the part of a 
common spy ; of having composed, if you did not write, two anonymous letters 
to Lady Mildred and her daughter; afterwards, of having maligned a woman 
whom you never spoke to, by causing her handwriting to be forged; of having 
made a dear friend of mine, a gentleman of birth and breeding, unwittingly 
your accomplice, when he was brought so low that the Tempter himself might 
have spared him; of having done me, and perhaps my cousin, a mortal injury, 
when neither of us had ever hurt you by word or deed. I accuse you of having 
| done all this for hire, for the specitic sum of 5000/., paid you by Lord Clydesdale 


} 


| 
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within a month after your villany was consummated. You need not trouble 
yourself to contradict one syllable of this, unless you choose to lie for the 
pleasure of lying. 1 have the written proofs here.” 

Knowles’s head went down lower and lower while Wyverne was speaking ; 
when he raised his face, it was fantastically convulsed and horribly livid, like 
one of those that we see in the illustrations to the /nferno, besetting the path of 
the travellers through the penai Circles. He was too anxious to escape from 
his torture, to protract it by a single vain denial; but he would not throw one 
chance of palliation away. 

“Tt was not a bribe,” he gasped out, “It was a regular bet. 
show it you.” 

He drew his tablets out and tore them open with a shaking hand; and, after 
finding the page with great difliculty, pointed it out to Wyverue. 

The latter just glanced at the entry, and cast down the book with a gesture 
of crushing contempt. 

“Five thousand to fifty,” he said; “I’ve been long enough on the turf to 
construe those odds. The veriest robber in the ring would not have dared to 
show your ‘regular bet.’ Now—answer me one question—How far was Clydes- 
dale cognisant of your plot ?” 

‘* He has never heard one word of it, up to this moment,” the other answered, 
eagerly. ‘I swear it. You may make any inquiries you like. I can 
defy you there. But some one else did know of it, and approved it too; that 
was 

Wyverne’s tone changed savagely as he broke in. ‘ JVil/ you confine your- 
self to answering the questions you are asked? I don’t want any confessions 
volunteered. I attach no real importance to them, after all; but it grates on 
one to hear people maligned unnecessarily. Now, I’ll tell you what | mean to 
do about it. I thought at first of inducing you to cross the Channel, and giving 
= a chance for your life against mine there; but I gave that up, because— I 

new you wouldn’t come, Then I thought—a brutal, last resouree—of beating 
you into a cripple—here. I gave that up, because I never could thrash a dog 
that lay down at the first cut, writhing and howling ; 1 know so well that 
would have been your line. Do you want to say anything.” 

A sudden change in Harding's countenance made Alan pause. You may have 
seen how utterly deficient he was both in moral and physical courage ; but the 
last faint embers of manhood smouldered into sullen flame, under the accumu- 
lation of insult. He had risen to his feet with a dark devilish malice on his 
face, and made a step towards a table near him. 

Wyverne’s keen gaze read his purpose thoroughly, but never wavered in its 
freezing contempt. 

‘* Ah, that’s the drawer where you keep your revolver,” he said. “If you 
drive a rat into a corner, he wi// turn sometimes. I don’t believe you would 
have nerve to shoot; but I mean to run norisks. I came prepared after I gave 
up the bastinado. ‘There’s someting heavier than wood in this malacca. I'll 
break your wrist if you attempt to touch the luck. That’s better; sit down 
again and listen. Then—I thought of bringing the matter before a committee 
of every club you belong to, suppressing all the names but my own. I could 
have done it; my credit’s good for so much, if 1 choose to use it. I only gave 
up that idea three hours ago. It was when I heard of the Rector’s being so 
seriously ill. The fathers suffer for the sins of the children often enough; but 
Ihave not the heart to give yours his death-blow. You will appreciate the 
weakness thoroughly, I don’t doubt. On one condition 1 shall keep your 
treachery a secret from all, except those immediately concerned ; that condition 
is—that you never show yourself in any company where, by the remotest 
chance, you could meet either Lady Clydesdale, Mrs. Lenox, any of the Dene 
family, or myself. I'll do my duty to society so far, at all events. Do you 
accept or refuse ?” 

‘I have no choice,” the other muttered, hoarsely and sullenly; “ you have 
me in a vice, you know that.” 


The careful painting which this writer bestows upon the elaboration 
of his portraits is as noticeable in the miniatures as it is in the full 
lengths. Here for example are two characters introduced merely for 
the exigencies of a passing scene, yet drawn with microscopic minute- 
ness. ‘The frst is a Jew lawyer; the second is—Anonyma. 


There was rather a foreign look about Morris Davidson’s keen handsome face, 
and those intensely brilliant black eyes are scarcely naturalised yet on this side 
of the Channel—but the Semitic stamp was barely perceptible. His manner 
‘was very quiet and courteous, but never cringing, nor was there anything obse- 
quious about his ready smile. He was choice in his raiment, but it was always 
subdued in its tone, and he wore no jewels beyond a signet key-ring, and one 
pearl of great price at his neck. He was the type of a class that has been 
developed only within the last half century—the petit-maitre order of legalists 
—whose demeanour, like that of the Louis Quinze Abbé’s, is a perpetual con- 
tradiction of their staid profession, but who nevertheless know their business 
thoroughly, and follow it up with unscrupulous obstinacy. When Mr. Davidson 
senior died (who had long been Ephraim Schmidt's confidential solicitor), men 
marvelled that the cautious capitalist could entrust his affairs to such young 
and inexperienced hands; in truth, he bad at first many doubts and misgivings, 
but these soon vanished as he began to appreciate Morris’s cool, pitiless nature, 
and iron nerves. The wolf-cub’s coat was sleek and soft enough, and he never 
showed his teeth unnecessarily ; but his fangs were sharper, and his gripe more 
fatally tenacious, than even his gaunt old sire’s. .. . 

The Amazonian division muster in great force, displaying every 
variety of head-gear, coquettish and business-like. ‘There is one of the 
number—far in the background, with a solitary attendant—that even a 
stranger would single out instantly, but with an instinctive feeling that 
his glance ought not to rest there long. To be sure, her horse is 
well worth looking at; for if shape and “manners” go for anything, 
Don Juan must be a very cheap three hundred guineas’ worth. But the rider's 
appearance is still more remarkable. It would be rather difficult to define 
exactly why. There is nothing particularly eccentric or ‘“ fast ” in her demea- 
Nour, so far as one can judge while she is in repose; her equipment and appoint- 
ments, though faultless in every respect, are perfectly quiet and unobtrusive ; 
only a very stern critic would remark that the miraculous habit fits her superb 
bust a shade too well. You see a frank fearless face, at times perhaps a trifle too 
mutinously detiant ; a broad, brent, white forehead ; clear, bold blue eyes, flash- 
ing often in merriment, seldom in anger; and thick coils of soft gold brown 
hair, braided tightly under the compact riding-hat. It is not exactly a pretty 
— though its piquancy might be attractive to such as admire that peculiar 
style, 


In summing up the moral of his story, the author attributes to his 
hero the defect of wanting religion. Honour without religion, he 
tells us, is of little worth. That is true; but on surveying the career 
Alan Wyverne we are at a loss to perceive how religion could have 
saved him from his troubles. That it would have consoled him is 
certain; but the suggestion which the author makes, that perfect 
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honour can lead to any conclusion different to that towards which 
religion points is, to our thinking, the worst part of his book : 

I have attempted to sketch, roughly, what befel a man very weak and erring 
—who was often sorely tried—who acted ever up to the light that was given 
him, at the cost of bitter self-denial and self-sacrifice—who, nevertheless, in this 
lite, failed to reap the tithe of his reward. 

Alan Wyverne was strong, up to acertain point; but he had not faith enough 
to make him feel always sure that he had done right, in defiance of appearances ; 
nor principle enough to keep him from repining at results. He could neither 
comfort himself ner others, thoroughly. He was a chivalrous, true-hearted 
man; but a very imperfect Christian. He dared not openly rebel against the 
laws of God ; but he was too human to accept, uuhesitatingly, the fulfilment of 
His decrees. Throughout Alan’s life honour usurped the place where religion 
ought to have reigned paramount: he shrank from shame when he would 
perhaps have encountered sin. 

Just see, how complete was the eartbly retribution. 

To that one principle—sound enough if it had not been the ruling one—he 
sacrificed love, and friendsbip, and revenge, and life. Yet the happiest moments 
that he knew for years, were those when he stood face to face with a terrible 
death—a dead woman’s picture in his hand, 


SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S ESSAY. 
Essays on Scientific and other Subjects, contributed to the Edinburgh 

and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir Henry Houuanp, Bart., M.D. 

London: Longman. 8vo. pp. 499. 
rFX\HE BEST MEMORIAL of a literary man is a selection from 

the articles he may have contributed to periodical literature. 
Such fugitive pieces are usually more spontaneous, and exhibit the 
writer’s feelings and sentiments more truly than works of deliberate 
character and higher pretensions. And as people nowadays set up 
their own grave stones, to deliver their friends from trouble, so it has 
become the fashion for authors to edit their own “ Literary Remains,” 
realizing thereby a present profit and renown instead of trusting 
wholly to the reward hereafter. 

Sir H. Holland is a still living celebrity, a physician to the Queen, 
and frequently seen, of lesser people, in the president’s chair of the 
Royal Institution. He has attained the ripe age of seventy-four, and 
must have a very large circle of friends to whom this volume of 
“Essays and Reviews” will prove acceptable. His other chief pub- 
lished works are the “ Travels in the Ionian Islands, Albania, and 
Thessaly ;” ‘‘ Medical Notes and Reflections;” and a book on 
‘Mental Physiology.” His lady is a daughter of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, and has written a life of her father. 

The twelve essays, now reprinted from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, were written or planned in autumnal voyages or journeys, 
made under the conviction that in no other way could health be 
equally maintained amid the labours of a London professional life. 
In the last twenty years the writer has repeatedly visited America, 
and the nearer parts of Africa and Asia, travelling frequently alone, 
and often by routes rarely followed. ‘The essays chiefly relate to the 
progress and actual state of the physical sciences; some of them 
were suggested by works which have been reviewed only recently in 
the pages of the Critic, while others are of old date and required 
considerable editing to fit them for reappearance. ‘Those which are 
connected with the writer’s own professional avocations would seem 
to have most authority and special claim on our attention; but 
all appear to have been written con amore, and the review 
of Admiral Smyth’s “ Mediterranean” was prepared during a 
voyage to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in 1857, and is said to 
have been founded on more than twenty previous voyages throughout 
every part of the central sea! Such long articles, averaging forty 
pages each, have many advantages over the notices we are able to give ; 
at the same time we must confess to have found them more solid 
reading than suits us on all occasions. We shall not presume to 
criticise the reviewer; for what can we say of essays on Julius Cesar, 
and Humboldt, Dalton, and Lieut. Maury, except that they are written 
in a gentlemanly and scholarlike manner? Sometimes we have 
found them a little obscure, as in the first paragraph on “ Roman 
History,” and at page 297, where the earth is said to traverse “a 
tangent to her orbit at the time ;” but these obscurities are probably 
occasioned by misprints. We shall hope for another opportunity of 
refering to the essay on the “ Natural History of Man,” and turn now 
to that on meteors and aérolites, a subject to which many recent circum- 
stances have drawn increasing attention. Mr. Alexander Herschel 
has written some good articles about meteorites in the Intellectual 
Observer ; Professor Thompson, of Glasgow, has exhibited them, in 
what will be to many, a new and very startling light, in bis specula- 
tions on the “‘ Age of the Sun’s Heat” (Macmillan’s Magazine, March 
1862); and the renewed researches into planetary nature by means 
of spectrum analysis have demonstrated the existence throughout 
space of those very substances which come to us in the shape of falling 
stars. The yearly increasing number of the known asteroids, and their 
inappreciable size, prepares us to believe that meteorites also may be 
little planets—planctes de poche, as Humboldt ealled them, and the 
“ Law of Bode”—which requires that a planet of respectable size 
must once have revolved in the wide space between Mars and Jupiter, 
and where now only countless fragments circulate, is no longer regarded 
as a poetic dream, but received by astronomers, and taught as a sober 
reality. és : 

Within the last five or six years several meteorites of unusual size 
have fallen in our eastern possessions, and in more than one instance 
some of the fragments dispersed over a space of many miles, have 
been brought together and identified, and are now exhibited in public 








museums. The meteorite which fell December 27, 1857, near 
Bassein, in Pegu, was one of those which exploded. ‘I'wo pieces 
of it, found several miles apart, but now fitting together, are 
preserved in the Museum of the Geological Survey at Calcutta; 
a third fragment, weighing more than 3lb. is placed in the British 
Museum. The Goruckpore meteorite, as lately as the 12th May, 1861, 
fell, in fragments over many miles of country, and at intervals 
of several hours. The portions which were secured for the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta (and are now lent for exhibition in the British 
Museum) consist of two slabs and a smaller fragment (more recently 
broken in two) which fit together; and a larger stone which does not 
quite fit, but whose relation and identity are shown by a small vein 
(said to be of pyrrhite) traversing it. Each of these three larger 
masses is coated with a perfect crust of the characteristic pitchy colour ; 
proving that the combustion which fuses the surface of meteorites 
takes place in our own atmosphere. Nor less remarkable is the 
stone which fell on the 14th July, at Dhurmsala, in the Punjaub, of 
which there are fragments, weighing 28lb., in the British Museum, 
said to have frozen the hands of those who first touched them; “ the 
interior of the stone retained that cold of interplanetary space, made 
known by the researches of Fourier and Svanberg, as being about 
57 deg. Fahr.” A fourth meteorite, probably the finest known, fell at 
Parnallee, in Madras, on the 28th February, 1857, and was presented 
to the national collection by Sir William Denison, Governor of the 
Presidency ; it weighs 130]b., and in shape is something like a great 
sugar-loaf, but rudely prismatic; and invested with a uniform dark, 
shining crust. 

Sir 1. Holland states that the collection of meteorites in the British 
Museum commenced, half a century ago, by the German mineralogist 
Konig, has been at least doubled within the last few years by the zeal 
and intelligence of the present keeper; and the catalogue with which 
we have been favoured by Mr. Maskelyne shows that a dozen more 
had been recently added. ‘The collection then contained 94 stone 
meteorites, weighing altogether about 358lbs.; and 62 examples 
of meteoric iron, weighing 3524lbs., besides the great mass of 1400lbs. 
from Otumpa, believed to be part of the celebrated mieteoric iron, 
which was originally ten times as large. It is remarkabie that, with 
only three exceptions, the fall of the 94 stone meteorites was 
observed and accurately recorded, commencing with that which fell 
at Ensisheim, on the 7th November, 1492, when the Emperor Maxi- 
milian was on the point of engaging with the French army. Whereas 
only three of the sixty-three meteoric irons were seen to fall! Is it 
to be inferred that as large a proportion of stone meteorites have 
fallen unseen, and remained unrecognised, while the irons attracted 
attention by their metallic nature? Many of these iron masses are 
extremely perishable, and require special precautions for their preser- 
vation from damp. 

We have also received, by the kindness of Professor Suess, a 
catalogue of the larger, and hitherto more famous, collection of 
meteorites in the Imperial cabinet of Vienna, commenced by Schrei- 
bers, but chiefly made by the veteran geologist Partsch. who did much 
of the second work of Chladni (1819) and supplied Humboldt with 
his list of dates. Dr. Hornes, the learned director of the Imperial 
Museum, has surrendered to his friend Haidinger, chief of the Austrian 
Museum of Practical Geology, the description of these meteorites, and 
his numerous papers will be found in the ‘* Sitzungsberichte ” of the 
Vienna Academy. This cabinet contained (in May last) specimens of 
113 meteor-stones, and 63 meteor-irons; the aggregate weight of the 
former is 213, the largest single stone being 40]bs.; the irons weigh 
416lbs., including one mass of 200lbs., and another of 100lbs. The 
interest of this collection, however, is independent of the size of the 
specimens, which have been sought for rather with the view to their 
comparison and classification. 
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It is asserted that perfect identity of | 


mineral character subsists between some meteorites, such # those of | 


Macedonia and Transylvania, which have fallen at intervals of many 
years. 

‘The mineral character of meteoric stones is, at a first glance, very 
uniform; the freshly broken surface usually presents a dull grey and 
granular appearance, like many of the terrestrial trachytic lavas. 
Some agree in composition with dolerite, but they are more frequently 
like greenstones in being chiefly composed of silicate of magnesia. 
‘They are mostly crystalline, and sometimes have a brecciated look ; 
very rarely porous or vesicular ; and generally contain a large propor- 
tion of iron, either disseminated, or in spangles, or forming a sort of 
continuous skeleton. ‘The iron is malleable, and has been beaten out 
into knives and spears by the Esquimaux; in former times it was 
made into swords for Caliphs and Mongolian chieftains. It is dis- 
tinguished from native iron of terrestrial origin by its hexahedral 
cleavage, which is rendered visible by treating the polished surfaces 
with acid. Meteorites also contain seven other metals—copper, tin, 
nickel, cobalt, chrome, manganese, and molybdenum ; six alkalies and 
earths—soda, potash, lime, magnesia, silica, and alumina; and in 
addition to these, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, and hydrogen; 
thus including with the oxygen, twenty elements, or one-third of the 
whole number known. 

With respect to the origin of meteorites, Sir H. Holland has sum- 
marised the six speculations that have been proposed, and concludes 
that they cannot be projected from volcamos, nor produced by 
lightning, nor by sudden aggregation from a diffused state in our 
own atmosphere; neither can they have come from the moon. It 
remains only to consider whether they are fragments of that pre- 
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sumed ancient planet, revolving between Mars and Jupiter, of 
which the asteroids are supposed to be the wreck; or whether 
they are portions of the “residuary cosmical matter” dispersed 
throughout the interplanetary space, or collected in zones similar to 
that finer substance which produces the ‘zodiacal light.” The 
writer inclines to the latter opinion, treating the former as a mere 
speculative possibility, and citing Humboldt as being “earnest in 
expounding and enforcing the opinion that asteroids and aerolites are 
independent portions of matter in space.” And this opinion he con- 
siders to be strengthened by the evidence, now generally admitted, 
that meteorites are of the same nature with shooting stars and fire- 
balls (or bolides.) 

We are contented with the admission that meteorites are little 
asteroids, but prefer the speculation of Olbers too. No one can 
doubt that meteorites are fragments of larger bodies; their angular 
shape and uniform crystalline structure prove it sufficiently, and the 
circumstance of a mineral vein traversing several fragments—to which 
we have alluded—indicates stratiform masses of rock, cooling and 
shrinking and having their fissures afterwards filled up by different 
mineral deposits. We do not wish to lay too much stress on the 
circumstance that Berzelius, and more recently Woehler, of Gottingen, 
found carbonaceous matter in meteorites ; for graphite itself is some- 
times only an altered form of coal, yet it would be absurd to deny it 
a place among the original constituents of the globe. ‘The specific 
gravity of meteoric stones averages from 3°35 to 4°28, and is less 
than the mean of our own globe, but greater than that of the external 
planets. ‘Those which contain much iron are, of course, heavier. 
Their diminutive size does not affect the question of their origin. Of 
the sixty or seventy asteroids now in the catalogues many are so small 
as to defy exact measurement ; and the largest are scarcely so big as 
the Isle of Wight. The researches of Leverrier show that their 
totality includes a quantity of matter quite insignificant. Schrei- 
bers estimated that upwards of 700 meteoric stones might fall 
annually; and Haidinger calculates the weight of this annual fall at 
200 tons. 

On the assumption that shooting stars are meteorites which merely 
become luminous in passing through our atmosphere, or shine by 
independent (magnetic?) light, we may get some additional evidence 
of their nature. ‘The altitude at which they appear is from 20 to 50 
or 60 miles. Their velocity is never less than that of the earth in her 
orbit, above 18 miles per second, and is sometimes twice as much; 
hence they easily overtake us, and one at least is known to revolve 
around the earth as a satellite, reappearing every three or 
four hours at a height of five thousand miles above the 
surface. Of the total number observed one-third pass over in 
a direction from west to east, like the planets, while only one-sixth 
take an opposite course; the rest approach in equal proportions 
from the north and south. ‘The observations of M. Saigey, in sequel 
to those of M. Coulvier-Gravier, begun in 1811, showed an average of 
six meteors per hour; but the number increases as night advances, 
and becomes greatest before sunrise. Between 6 and 7 p.m. the mean 
number was 3°3; whereas from 5 to 6 a.m. it was8°2. It is probable 
that the greater part of these meteors approach us from the exterior 
of our orbit, and consequently appear only at night; but we wish the 
essayist could have told us why they are most abundant at daybreak. 
In the first part of the year, moreover, they are less than half as 
abundant as in the last six months; the number being 3.4 per hour 
from January to June; and 8 per hour from July tu December; the 
transition being in each case rapid. ‘The maximum numbers are seen 
in August and November, not every year, but apparently in alternate 
years. ‘The star showers of August 10th and November 12th have 
been observed to approach from the direction of some particular 
star, and continue to appear from the same point of the heavens 
after the earth’s relative position must have changed. It would 
seem as if they were approaching the sun in very gradual 
spirals, or circulating in elliptical orbits whose perihelion was 
not widely different from our own, or from that of the zodiacal 
light, which is most visible to us in spring evenings and autumn 
mornings. ; 

We cannot quit this subject without alluding to the sensation pro- 
duced by these strange visitants in all ages, and the superstitious regard 
in which they were sometimes held.* The holy Kaaba of Mecca is a 
meteorite, and we can scarcely doubt that the Paphian Venus, 
worshipped as a stone of pyramidal form, had a similar origin. If 
such, too, was the nature of the Diana of the Ephesians “which fell 
from Jupiter,” that mammillated image must have been a curiosity for 
any museum. Pallas relates that the Tartars entertained a religious 
regard for the great mass of iron which he removed from Siberia to 
St. Petersburg; and the meteoric iron of Elbogen, in Bohemia, was 
known from time immemorial by the popular appellation of ‘the 
Enchanted Burgrave.” Nor can we look upon them with less wonder. 
“ Meteoric stones,” says Humboldt, “are the only means by which 
we can be brought in possible contact with that which is foreign to 
our own planet. Accustomed to gain our knowledge of what is not 
telluric solely through measurement, calculations, and the deductions 
of reason, we experience a sentiment of astonishment at finding that 
we may examine, weigh, and analyse bodies that appertain to the 
outer world.” 











* The coronation stone of the Scottish kings, brought so carefully from Scone and 
preserved beneath the throne in Westminster Abbey, is a block of very ordinary 
sandstone. 
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GERMAN GEOLOGY. 


Geologische Bilder. Von Bernnarp von Corts. 

Sketches by Corra]. Leipsic: Weber. pp. 336. 

HE SCIENCES which entrance and exalt us most often torture 
us with despair. It is sublime for man to escape from his own 
littleness into immensity; but when his joy is deepest, his flight the 
boldest, he is flung back from immensity to his own littleness. For 
the mass of our race, then, it is well to soar only at rare seasons into 
the infinite of space and of time. Ordinary duties become dull, 
ordinary life distasteful, when compared with eternal developments, 
and with the awful, the overwhelming magnitude of the universe. 
We are prone to murmur at the limitations of our existence, and yet, 
to be useful and happy, we are evermore driven ourselves to increase 
those limitations. How elevating are the two great sciences of 
astronomy and geology! Just, however. when their revelations are 
divinest, we retreat appalled and humbled to the narrow circle which 
is, for us, the truest and fittest world. Nevertheless, as we should 
always be contented to dwell within the domain which our faculties 
can grasp, so we should always have the courage to climb, by step 
after step of wonder, to the realm of everlasting mysteries, It is 
when the Macrocosm irresistibly attracts us, that such books as the 
“ Geological Sketches” of Bernhard Cotta have a potent charm, 
making us rejoice that, though astronomy and geology can never be 
popular, they can yet be exhibited in a popular shape. 

Henry Cotta, a distinguished German arboriculturist, had four 
sons. ‘I'he youngest. Bernhard, was born on the 24th October, 1808. 
He was early led to the study of the natural sciences, but geology, 
at last, engaged his attention almost exclusively. In 1842 he was 
appointed Professor in the Academy of Mines at Freiberg, a situation 
which he still holds. His works are numerous. One of the earliest was 
on “ Dendroliths.” This was followed by “ Geognostical Wanderings,” 
“ An Introduction to the Study of Geognosy and Geology, “ Geolo- 
gical Letters from the Alps,’ ‘* Letters on Humboldt’s Cosmos,” and 
many others; besides geognostical maps of Saxony and Thuringia, 
and numerous contributions to periodicals. Cotta has also written on 
phrenology. His ‘‘ Geological Sketches,” is one of the clearest and 
liveliest manuals of geology, intended for the multitude. It is rendered 
more interesting and intelligible by above two hundred admirable 
wood-cuts. 

Astronomy takes us into the temple, geology into the necropolis 
of creation; yet it is a necropolis where there is continual resurrec- 
tion. ‘I'he sum of forces in the universe must always have been the 
same; probably, then, no new agencies can ever begin to operate. 
Science does not recognise the supernatural ; though the supernatural, 
as idea, may be indispensible to religion. Now, the natural supposes an 
invincible, an inalienable, an immutable instinct toward order, toward 
organic productivity ; Nature is the devoured, the devourer evermore. 
But besides Nature the destructive, there is Nature the constructive, 
and only that she may build is Nature a destroyer. This geologists, 
even the greatest and most gifted, have not sufficiently felt. After 
the exagyerations of the Neptunian and Plutonic theories, geology has 
been a species of empiricism. It is eminently empiricism to Bernhard 
Cotta. Geology has not yet found its philosopher. Will it ever find 
its poet? There seems to be the need of connecting geology with 
some vast ontological scheme ; it would then avoid atheistic darkness 
on the one hand, and theological absurdity on the other. Perhaps it 
will ultimately be discovered that organic life is possible under all 
imaginary conditions, and that only for the imperfect glance of the 
observer are there inorganic existences. Those who chronicle the 
revolutions of our globe invariably take it for granted that during long 
ages there was ho organic life. We believe on the contrary, that 
organic life in those ages was simply of a subtler kind. Regard- 
ing the original state of the planet, geology after all can merely 
conjecture. Geology is the record of condensatiuns, of solidifica- 
tions. But what preceded the condensation, the solidification, geology 
cannot distinctly tell us. Was the earth once a mass of fiery vapour ? 
Even in that case there may have been countless multitudes of organ- 
ised beings, however minute. In the fiery vapour they may have floated 
as ethereal essences. Strange microscopic animals are encountered in 
the snows of the Alps; and the North Pole, which would seem so 
hostile to living organisms, in reality swarms with them. If the snow 
and the ice can be marvellous for fecundities, why not those flaming 
gases which were perhaps of old alike the robe and the body of the 
globe? We may be unable to conceive this, but are we not equally 
unable to conceive in what mode those exist who inhabit planets 
illuminated by four suns? Men of science pile hypothesis on 
hypothesis : but few of them have that faculty of sublimely dreaming, 
which is as indispensable as the faculty of valiantly and comprehen- 
sively exploring. Our best guide must be analogy, which, even in its 
most daring suggestions, never leads completely astray. Now analogy 
discloses immortal genesis and immortal metamorphosis. Except 
through genesis metamorphosis is impossible. There cannot be 
metamorphosis through blind, unconscious forces. ‘These would 
remain in unbroken quiescence. ‘he little architects of the coral 
islands symbolise universal processes. Besides, then, the tendency 
of the Invisible and Infinite Life to diffuse itself as order, to incarnate 
itself in organisms, by organisms alone can transmutation be accom- 
plished. And this ontological axiom, apart from its bearing on geology, 
may be used as an argument against atheism. All atheism involves 
the monstrous doctrine that from dead, unconscious metamorphosis, 
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living, conscious genesis can arise. In this respect teleologists of the 
Hugh Miller stamp are no better than the atheists, even when trying 
to refute them. Hugh Miller and the rest give us the chronology of 
creation, not its biography ; and its chronology in an arbitrary fashion. 
But even the biography of the creation cannot be divided into periods, 
though the division may be convenient for geologists. ‘The Kabbalists 
fancifully pictured creation by means of emanation. The vast 
Abysmal Deity, the Ancient of Days, the Occult of the occults, dwelt in 
himself unmanifested. Then he was diffused as unspeakable splendour 
in space. After a while the splendour contracted, concentrated itself 
to leave room for the organic universe. From this concentration 
emerged the primitive man, the Adam Kadmon, the prototype of 
creation, not the universe, but the first causal, the first formative 
principie thereof. Creation emanated from the Adam Kadmon in 
four degrees. ‘The first degree is that of pure intelligences, the holy 
decade of the Sephiroth, the essential qualities of the Adam Kadmon, 
the instruments by which he operates. The second degree is that of sub- 
stances, but substances entirely spiritual and inferior to the Sephiroth, 
The third degree is that of forms. It includes the angels, incorporeal, 
but individual beings, enveloped in a dazzling radiance. ‘The fourth 
degree is that of material organisms, which are born, which perish, 
which, as they are composed, are subject to decomposition. As this 
is the last, itis the lowest degree of creation, and it alone is charac- 
terised by the existence of evil. ‘The Adam Kadmon is the macrocosm, 
man is the microcosm. Whatsoever the Adam Kadmon contains 
virtually, man contains in reality. ‘There are three elements in man 

the soul, the spirit, the mind. By the soul, man belongs to the 
world of mental organisms, by the spirit to the world of forms, by the 
mind to the world of substances. ‘I'he soul, or the anima, and the 
spirit, or spiritus, are transient, but the mind, or animus, is both pre- 
existent and immortal ; it is a part of the Divinity; and it depends on 
the individual himself what the destiny of his mind is to be. Now 
this ontological system, inspired by the ideas which the Hebrews 
brought with them from the exile, is doubtless entirely the offspring 

of the oriental phantasy. But it is nearer the truth than the 
realistic doctrines with which, for the moment, the world is contented. 
It delivers us from hard materialism, and it delights us with the assur- 
ance that, in the universe as in the human race, what was first, was 
ever the loftiest. We see that, for the universe as for the human 
race, there has been a golden age, and we long and hope that for both 
the golden age may return. Whereas for the pedantic, prosaic, pre- 
tentious positivists, from universal death universal life slowly crept, 
to be finally swallowed up by universal death. ‘The positivists are all 
pessimists, even when using a cheerful language. ‘They inform us 
that the earth is losing its heat, that the sun is losing its heat, that 
our planetary system, and all planetary systems, are gradually getting 
out of repair. Now, even if we had not a higher faith, there is 

nothing in science itself to corroborate these idiotic and gloomy 
extravagances. Science rejects the notion that the so-called impon- 

derables are separate entities, as they had by earlier research heen 

regarded. ‘They are aspects, relations, manifestations of substance. 
As the mass of substance can neither be increased nor diminished, 

as chemical analysis shows that what disappears in one form reappears 
in another, that the esseatial atom, though entering into countless 

combinations, is as immutable as it is indestructible, how preposter- 
ous to prate of the entire extinction of heat by means of radiation ! 

It affects not the argument a jot whether we consider heat as a 
separate entity or as a phenomenon of combined entities. In either 
case there cannot be the annihilation of the minutest particle. The 
mass of heat, like the mass of substance generally, must be eternally 
the same, both as to quality and quantity. If one minutest particle 
can be annihilated, all particles must be capable of annihilation. But 
if all particles are capable of annihilation, what is to fill the universal 
void? The old saying, “that Nature abhors a vacuum ” has often 

been ridiculed. It is nevertheless most demonstrably true. If you 

banish one kind of particle another kind of particle must take its 
place, so that absolute annihilation and an absolute void are kindred 

absurdities. ‘Tested by the axiom, that the sum of forces in creation 

cannot change, one or two current geological beliefs are open to 
objection. Geologists aver that the earth was once mach more in- 

tensely heated than now, heated indeed to a degree which defies alike 

our calculations and our conceptions. Now heat may have formally 

reigned on the earth in shapes more diffused than the present; but 
this is the utmost which analogy justifies us in concluding. 

Furthermore, geology avers that after the earth had been for 
millions of years a compound of the geyser and the volcano— 
here roaring with flame, there bubbling, and boiling, and hissing 
with steam, it passed into an aqueous condition, that is to say, 

the condition the most unlike its geyser and volcano condition. It 

went through all the vicissitudes, but had none of the joys of the 
Turkish bath. First Pluto was omnipotent, then, without ceremony, 

Neptune dethroned him; at one instant the earth blazed, the next it 

swam, cooling itself in the boundless waters. Is this natural or philo- 
sophical? Attraction and gravitation are identical ; or rather gravita- 

tion is a concourse of attractions. But perennial gravitation is peren- 

nial solidification. There is the quickest attraction between the 

heaviest things. ‘The nebule, however, render the sages nebulous ; 


and very nebulously they discourse to us. They maintain that every 
heavenly orb commences by being an atmosphere with the pin point 
of anucleus. ‘he huge, drizzly, mildewed ghost of a thing having 
danced erratic through the universe till it is tired of the dreariness 
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and the chill, bursts suddenly into flame. Fire having spent its fury, 
the stupid, chaotic planet puts on a damp sheet, and goes quietly 
to sleep. On awaking, it beholds amazed that the damp sheet is all 
alive with monsters big, and with monsters small. The drowsy 
planet goes to sleep again. In its uneasy tossings it slays the 
monsters small and monsters big. On awaking the second time it 
perceives that it is now a fine, handsome, respectable planet, the theatre 
of order, of beauty, of intelligence, and of happiness. But, poor 
planet, having set out with being a wet, and weeping, and weary 
ghost, it must, to please Mr. Herbert Spencer and the nebulous sages, 
shrivel and rot into a heap of rags and bones, to be thrown on the 
dust heap of extinguished worlds. The witty Barham might well 
have taken this as the subject of an Ingoldsby legend; but we are 
afraid that, even in his hands, the marvel would have been 
more than the mirth. What if this earth was never that 
immense igneous or aqueous balloon which it has been repre- 
sented? What if from the empire of attraction and gravitation 
it always had a tolerably robust framework. Let it not be said that 
in asking these questions we are betraying profound scientific ignor- 
ance. We ask them in obedience to our ontological instincts. ‘To 
ontology, especially in its poetical colour and countenance, we have 
devoted long years; to geology, from time to time, a brief, glad 
glance. But whether reading the earnest, ingenious, elaborate books 
of Lyell, or the teleological compilations of Hugh Miller, or popular 
manuals like this by Cotta, we have been equally impelled to tear 
geology from the obscure corners of museums, where mummies 
moulder and grin, and to enthrone it in a sunny and spacious onto- 
logical temple. The science of universal being is the science of 
universal life, and the deeper and more numerous the graves of 
vanished races, the more fertile the furrows in which the seed of the 
future is sown. ATTICUs. 
——— ee 
RUSSIAN FRAGMENTS. 

Russische Fragmente. Beitriige, §c. [Contributions to the Knowledge 

of the Political and Civil Condition of the Russians in its Historical 


Development.] Edited, with an Introduction, by Frieprica 
Bopenstept. Leipzig. London: Williamsand Norgate. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1862. 


‘ HE NAME of M. F. Bodenstedt is familiar to Englishman, 

especially as the elegant translator of Shakespeare’s sonnets, His 
name is further a guarantee for the value of the articles respecting 
Russia, past and present, which he now places before us. Every- 
thing relating to this vast empire possesses an interest, and especially 
at the present moment, when vast reforms are in contemplation or 
actually being carried out. 

The general contents of the work may be briefly indicated. Besides 
the editor, Ivan Aksakov, Constantine Aksakov, N. Hilarov, A. 
Koschelev, A. S. Chomjakov, P. Bessonov, and Peter Barténjev, are 
the principal contributors, all well known as Russian literati or 
journalists. The Askakovs write on the old Russian commonwealth, the 
domestic life of the people, and life in the Ukraine at the present day. 
Koschelev has an article on the condition of the boors and the pos- 
session of land. Chomjakov contributes a historical fragment. ‘The 
other writers occupy themselves with questions appertaining to social 
science, trades’ unions, and diplomacy. But the volumes are by no 
means dry reading for all that. Russia is now a thousand years old, 
and by means of these papers we get some little insight as to the way 
in which scattered hordes have become a great nation. 

The editor, in a preface, states something similar to what we have 
read in the public journals respecting the celebration of the millennary 
of Russia. It is to take place in the ancient Russian capital 
Novogorod : 

‘Here they are erecting a splendid monument, in the form of a bellin the 
shape of a Greek cross, around which will be six colossal figures, symbolising 
six important epochs in the history of Russia: Rurick of Rosslagen, as he, 
sword in hand, advanced into the midst of the Sclaves, and founded the Russian 
kingdom (862); Vladamir, the founder of Christianity in Russia (988); Deme- 
trius of the Don, who for some time freed Russia from the Tartars ‘1380); 
Ivan III., the founder of the czardom (1462); Michael Fedorovitch, the first 
ruler of the house of Romanov (1613); and, lastly, Peter the Great, the founder 
of the Russian empire. Upon the bell will further be bas-reliefs, and inscrip- 
tions in honour of all the saints, martyrs, and poets who have adorned the name 
of Russia. Other figures and symbols will denote the conquests of Russia down 
to the present time. Hence the monument of Novogorod will have a propheti- 
cal aspect, looking back into the thousand years past, and forward into the 
thousand years yet tocome. David, indeed, has sung that, before God, a thou- 
sand years are but as one day, but according to human measurement, a thou- 
sand years is a pretty long period, and the conclusion is, that such a space of 
time, in the life of a nation, demands of its neighbours a retrospective glance, 
in order to draw inferences for the future. 

The editor further reminds us that in treating of Russia we are 
treating of a country having an area of 370,000 German square miles, 
and a German mile, be it recollected, is about the length ot four 
English miles. It is the largest state inthe world. Neither the con- 
quests of the Macedonian Alexander, nor those of the Mongolian 
Ghengis Khan, nor those of Timour, nor the Roman Empire when in 
its plenitude under Trajan, approached in territorial dimensions that 
of the empire of Russia. M. Bodenstedt adds : 

If we ask what results this thousand years’ duration of a mighty state 
have produced, the answer is to be found in the fact of its grand extension in 
three quarters of the globe, in the wonderful energy by whick a hundred 
crowns one after the other, have been brought under the Russian sceptre, and 
by which manifold races, religions, manners, and laws, have been united and 
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consolidated, so that at the present day there is but one language, one mintage, 
one standard of weights and measures, and one law. It is one state from the 
Eastern Otean to the Gulf of Bothnia, from the boundaries of Tartary to the 
Frozen Sea, with well-defined limits. 

The mass, the bulk, the extent of the Russian Empire does not 
overwhelm the author, but calls forth all his wonder and eloquence: 

Taken from another point of view, one considers that the Russia of the 
present day numbers over seventy millions of inbavitants, and that—even when 
its population in former times was more sparse—in these thousand years of its 
existence, many thousand millions of men bave been buried in its endless 
steppes. We then ask ourselves, What have those countless millions done, in 
order to plant their memories in the earth, and to call forth new leaves to fill 
the pages of history? The answer is, their destructive energy, expressed in 
wars, plunders, devastations—an answer not very edifying. In order to have 
properly before the eye the thousand years’ development of Russia, we must 
think of its population suddenly carried away by a new flood, by war or pesti- 
lence, What would remain to testify to posterity of its population? What 
traces of human creation, what memorials of national greatness would the bed 
of the vast human ocean betray were it suddenly dried up? 

Well, England has had its thousand years’ duration. At all events, 
Alfred the Great ascended the throne A.p. 872, so that ten years 
hence we may celebrate the event by casting a big bell, or erecting a 
colossal monument, if we are so childishly-minded. And if all these 
thousand years of ours were to be suddenly swept away, by what the 
Germans call a sin-flood, we should expect posterity to find some 
good account of us when, at the term of some geological period, there 
should be an upheaval of the bed of the gulf into which we might 
have foundered. We have made our mark on iron, at least; the 
Russians have barely left “their footprints on the sands of time.” 
Boasting, however, is out of place. The difference between the 
thousand years of one nation and the thousand years of another, is in 
difference of races, of laws, institutions, climate, and a variety of other 
matters which the philosopher only can reason upon from data 
afforded by the humble chronicler, It is difficult to tell what Russia 
has done for the world—indeed, done for herself. In art or science 
she has never been distinguished. The old Moscovites built the 
Kremlin with odd architectural ideas, and Peter the Great built St. 
Petersburg from an idea. It is questionable whether any of the rudest 
colonists from England to Russia, had the latter been at any one time 
considered a suitable country for colonisation, would have selected the 
site of St. Petersburg for a capital. ‘The territorial extent of Russia 
is enormous, and a population of over seventy million souls sounds 
large. But large figures take us off our guard, and there is a general 
tendency in human nature to worship large figures as it worships 
sounding titles. Area and population compared, and Russia is not so 
large as France, not nearly so large as England. In other words, the 
compressed twenty millions of England represent a far greater physical 
and intelligent power than do the scattered seventy millions of Russia. 

Peter the Great did something to lick his subjects into shape, but 
not very much. His greatness has been greatly overrated, at least as 
an enlightened ruler. As he built ships after European models, so 
after European models he desired to govern. He did next to nothing 
to elicit the intelligence of his subjects. His ministers and generals 
were chiefly foreigners. He never brought forth a native statesman 
of any mark; and his military rule was confined to teaching the serfs 
to die for him without asking him beforehand the reason why. He 
was a big Juggernaut car, with this diflerence—that his worshippers 
did not voluntarily cast themselves under his wheels, but were 
scourged to the sacrifice by the knout. It was Peter who introduced 
the spy-system into Russia to molest his nobles and alienate their 
affection from their country. To elevate the standard of national 
morals in general, to raise the condition of the great mass from some- 
thing above the most grovelling servility formed no part of his political 
programme. He was simply a higher brute ruling over lower brutes, 
with the superior advantage of more liberty to use his fangs and claws. 
As to the condition of the lower orders in Russia—an abominable and 
heartless term, but there were and are those considered as low in 
order as the ass or bullock—we take an extract from Mr. Boden- 
stedt’s introduction. 

When a boor becomes a soldier, an artisan, or merchant in a city, in short, 
whether voluntarily or by compulsion he leaves his community, all his rights 
are extinguished, and into his community, or parish, he can never enter again. 
Ou the other hand, however, he finds in the new circle inte which he has been 
called a kind of society which recompenses him to some €xtent for the position 
he has sacrificed. In the army he has some advantages, but not many. No 
soldier of a company is supposed to have any property of his own; whatever a 
private may receive as a reward, or for extra work, or in the nature of booty in 
war, he must deliver over to a superior, empowered for that purpose. The 
soldiers are supposed to have all things in common. 

How much sticks to the fingers of the chief is not, of course, known, 
or if known not to be told: 

If the son of a boor should wish to dedicate himself to a handicraft, and if he 
should have gained the permission of his lord (Gutsherrn) to work on payment 
of an annual tax (Obrok) he sets out for some town without a penny in his 
pocket, but quite satisfied on that score, certain that he will find employment 
and wages somewhere. On his way Russian hospitality does not fail him. 
Arrived in city or town he seeks the bazaar where all sorts of crafts are seated 
in rows. For example, there is a row of carpenters, a row of shoemakers, tailors, 
&c., each of which have their particular society, formed, seemingly, on the prin- 
ciple of the guilds of the Middle Ages. 

Perhaps this vagabondage resembles, in some respects, the tramp 
system in England and the house of call. If we make mistake in this 
direction we have only to apologise. But the tramp and respectable 
vagabond, arrived in a Russian town or city—or, as we ought, by the 
text, to call him, the peasant’s son— 
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If he has a mind to use the needle and shears he goes to the tailors’ row, and 
produces the best specimen of his skill. Without difficulty he is received into 
the craft (Genossenschaft), although, perhaps, he may never have had a needle 
or shears in bis hands. He will be received as an apprentice, not as a fellow or 
journeyman (an institution not known to the Russ), but as a workman. His 
more dexterous fellow-workmen instruct him in the more difficult parts of his 
work, and according to the measure and quality of his workmanship he finds 
employment and wages. If he finds that a sedentary life does not suit him, or 
that his fingers are too stiff to work a needle, he can leave his club or society 
without difficulty, to try his hand as a joiner, or smith, locksmith, or chimney- 
sweep, ever sure to find employment, which in Russia is never superfluous. 

The Russian can enter higher walks of artisan life, but then he 
generally falls under German pupillage, gets weary of his enterprise, 
and sinks down again into his club. No doubt there are exceptions ; 
but it really would appear that the common Russian is not a self- 
sustaining man, and that the thousand years of Russian rule have not 
raised the boor higher in self-respect and independence than one of 
our own chawbacons of the lowest type. 

But such a passage as the following obliges us to modify the fore- 
going assertion. ‘* Cabby,” however he may be maligned with 
reason, or brow-beaten without reason, in London, in Russia is a 
respectable ‘* institution :” 

Nowhere in the world does one find more exemplary order among public 
coachmen than in the drotschke-drivers of St. Petersburg and Moscow. for the 
simple reason that the drotschke-drivers regulate their own affairs. Nowhere is 
one driven so willingly, nowhere is one more civilly treated. At three in the 
moruing or three in the afternoon, should one be returning from a party or a 
visit, whether in the centre or the extreme end of the city, in summer he will 
always find a drotschke, in winter a sledge, ready to take him to any assigned 
quarter at full speed. This happens because there is perfect free-trade among 
Russian ‘‘ cabbies,” and the number of drotschke-drivers is not limited. In 
short, in all similar cases there is a tendency in the Russ to self-government. 

It is unfortunate that we have so little directly from the Russians 
themselves as to their social condition and aspirations. There are 
certainly excellent Russian writ¢rs and authorities to enlighten us, 
but unfortunately the Russian language to the present hour is a 
special study, and Western Europe must depend for its informa- 
tion to a great extent to Germans holding official posts in the 
country, and to casual travellers in the country. The former 
have naturally a bias, the latter in a hasty tour through the 
country can see and know but little of the peculiar institutions and 
inner life of the masses. M. Bodenstedt assures us, however, that 
when Russians speak of their national hopes, they always point to the 
boor class as the source of a great future, and that every one shares 
their hopes who know more intimately the tough, patient, humble, 
yet fresh and strong race of men who have endured centuries of 
oppression. Goethe has said that self-sacrifice is the highest 
human virtue, as it includes every other virtue. Such being 
the truth, no people would appear to be more virtuous than 
the grand Sclavonian races. They have the dogged obstinacy 
and conservatism of the Anglo-Saxon without apparently his power 
of seizing on a new idea and turning it to profitable account. They 
lack the briskness of the French, and have not the turbulent, inquiring, 
and polemical spirit of the Scotch. K. Aksakov tells us that the 
Sclaves know nothing of parties. And yet, should any one spring up 
in their midst capable of firing them with a new idea, they are instantly 
carried away by the influence, but leave no permanent trace of the 
influence on their culture and institutions, 

We turn now, for the sake of an extract or two, to Konstantin 
Aksakov’s contribution: ‘ On family and civic life among the 
ancient Sclaves, especially the Russians.” This chapter of itself would 
form the text on which to hang a whole article, Russian authorities 
are not agreed among themselves on the topics involved in this 
article, and certainly we are not in a position to harmonise and put 
them right. We have reason to believe the family life of the Sclave 
in A.D, 862 was much the same as the family life of the Anglo- 
Saxon at the same date, with this difference, that Sclavonic 
lords obtained often their ladies in Sabine fashion. The husband 
was absolute lord of his wife and children. There would appear to 
have been, according to some Russian authorities, a clanship among 
the Sclavonic tribes, and that various families lived under the direc- 
tion and protection of a chief. The chief (Knjds) was the eldest of 
the clan, a grandfather or great-grandfather, and upon his death the 
next eldest took his place. Yet, from other authorities it would appear 
that every head of a family lived on his own possession, having nothing 
binding upon kim to confederate with others to assist or resist the 
chief. Our notions of the Scottish clans do not appear to be applicable 
to ancient Russia to the full extent. At one point we read that the 
members of the “ family-relation,” had all things in common; at 
another, we read, that every family took care of itself, owning simply 
the supremacy of achief. All this confusion may arise from the absence 
or imperfection of Russian annals. One writer says: ‘* The charac- 
teristic mark of the most ancient condition of social life among the 
Sclaves consisted in its knowing no rules, and in being governed by 
no principle. It was bridled in nothing but a fear of consequences 
from an external power.” That there were incessant feuds may 
readily be imagined if such was the case, and that the Sclavic race 
resembled, in the past, so many splinters of the same block can create 
no wonder, A Pansclavonia—an uniting of the splinters of the original 
block—is a modern idea. But a rude kind of law prevailed, and was 
more or less respected by the ancient Sclaves and Russians. That is, 
it would be respected by the plaintiff if favourable to him, and treated 
as nought by the defendant who had no verdict on his side with costs. 
There is an old Bohemian ballad from which we can glean something 











about the Sclaves of the past. It is entitled the “‘ Judgement of Liu- 
buscha :” 

Chrudosch and Stiaglay Klenovitsch were at issue about the inheritance of 
their father. The Princess Liubuscha called an assembly of Kmets, Lechs, and 
Vladiks, inviting the two brothers to attend. At this assembly all who were 
present made a proposition, in order to settle the matter, and after having given 
their opinions, that according to the laws of the everlasting gods the brothers 
should rule together or otherwise share the property between them. ‘“ Most 
famous Princess, collect the votes of thy people,” said Liutober to her. The 
votes were collected and the decision was announced to the people, who were 
admitted into the assembly to hear the judgment. The decision was that the 
two brothers should rule together. Chrudosch spake in boiling wrath, and said 
that the inheritance of the parents was attainted, and broke forth in invectives 
against Liubuscha. Liubuscha declared before all that she had been affronted. 
Ratibor got up and spake against Chrudosch, and declared, “ It is not for us to 
seek for the law like the Germans; justice comes to us through the holy laws 
which our fathers brought us.” 

The law, as pleaded by Ratibor, was that every husband is master 
in hisown house. The men attend to the field, the women to pre- 
paring the clothing, and, as soon as the head of the house dies, the 
children take equal possession of the estate, while they choose at the 
same time a guardian of their own kin. The plea was agreeable to 
the usages of the Kmets, Lechs, and Vladiks, who gave verdict 
accordingly. We see here some semblance to an Anglo-Saxon jury 
and an open court. The Princess called the court, but, according to 
the tenor of the poem, because it was the will of the people, and the 
people were present on an equality with the jurors. But for the 
presence of the public, interested in the fair administration of an 
ancient law, the plaintiff, Chrudosch, might have bad the matter all his 
own way. It is clear, moreover, from Ratibor’s speech, that the 
German element had, at that early time, begun to penetrate itself 
into Sclavic institutions. 

A fragment of an old Russian song casts a ray of light upon ancient 
manners. We have three grades of social life, patriarchal of its 
kind. The old men stay at home and administer justice ; the young 
men go forth to battle; women and maidens attend to household 
duties. The fragment runs, as nearly as we can render it in the rough 
through the medium of the German: 

Three villages grew up upon one plain, 

And in the first lived only aged men, 

And in the second young and sturdy lads, 

And in the third women and tender maids. 

The old men watch at home the just «nd right, 
The young men trained to do the lusty fight, 
Women and maidens are the third within, 

To weave the web, and sew, and mend, and spin. 

We fear that we have not done proper justice to the “ Russian 
Fragments.” There is much interesting matter which we might 
extract, did space allow us, illustrative of old Russian history, man- 
ners, and customs. The ‘ Fragments” have been translated directly 
from the Russian into the German, and M. Bodenstedt has done his 
duty as an editor. The volumes may not have much interest to those 
who seek entertainment merely; but they must have great interest to 
the student of history, and to all who desire to discover the sources 
from which a great nation has sprung. 





GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS. 

Giraldi Cambrensis Opera. Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor 
of English Literature, King’s College, London, and Reader at the 
Rolls. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. Vol. If. London: Longman and Co. pp. 364. 1862. 

AY E AGREE WITH THE EDITOR OF THIS VOLUME 

in thinking that on the whole it will hardly be found so 
interesting as its predecessor. Yet in its way the ‘“ Gemma Ecclesi- 
astica” of Gerald de Barri is a perfectiy unique work; and the picture 
which it sets forth of the customs of the times and the condition, 
morality, and religion in the wilder parts of England and Wales under 
the Plantagenets is a highly interesting one. Much apparently 
irrelevant matter, much, too, that is incongruous and grotesque, is to 
be found in the writings of the loquacious canonist, but assuredly we 
could better spare many a better historical work. ; 

Giraldus gives a very complacent account of his favourite “‘ Gemma 
Ecclesiastica.” Readers of the first volume of the worthy Welsh- 
man’s works will recollect how he paid a visit to the court of Pope 
Innocent III. to defend his election to the see of St. David’s, The 
offering which he brought to propitiate the Sovereign Pontiff was not 
made of gold or silver. It was, however, something which the com- 
placent owner prized much more highly—not libre, but libri, as he 
punningly observed in his own works, chief among which was the 
“Gemma Ecclesiastica,” the Jewel of the Church. Innocent III. 
received the gift with all due honour. The cardinal and bishops in 
Rome besieged the Pontiff's chamber to try and procure the loan, or 
even the sight, of the precious manuscripts. The Pope, however, 
would not part with them, and, as Giraldus with pardonable pride tells 
us, kept them at the head of his bed. As a signal favour each of the 
cardinals was allowed to take away a single volume, but the Pope 
would not allow the ‘‘ Gemma Ecclesiastica ” to go out of his sight. 

Mr. Brewer gives a very interesting account of this famous work 
which appears now for the first time in print. Only one MS. of it is 
known to be in existence, and that is in the possession of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who graciously lent it to Mr. Brewer. The 
latter expresses his doubts as to whether this is the actual volume 
which Giraldus presented to the Pope, or whether that forms one of 
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the myriad treasures which are hidden in the dark nooks of the 
Vatican library. Of the manuscript, however, in the possession of 
the Primate Mr. Brewer gives an account which will make the mouths 
of bibliophilists water. He says: “It is a noble MS., very carefully 
written in double columns in a hand of the thirteenth century; the 
ink is still as glossy as a raven’s down, and the vellum as rich as con- 
sular ivory. Strangely, too, some leaves in the middle are stained 
and shrivelled with sea water. But all theory on this subject I must 
leave to others. It is enough that a genuine MS. of the work is still 
sso at Lambeth, whatever may have been the fate of that which 
nnocent once kept at his bed’s head.” 

Though Giraldus was a Welshman—and hence nicknamed by his 
enemies “Sylvester,” or ‘the savage”—he does not allow his 
patriotism to paint bis native land in very rosy colours. Even the 
clergy seem to have been but little better than the laity. Giraldus 
finds it necessary to lecture them on the most obvious points of their 
clerical duty. He complains, too, that books which were to be found 
in every other part of Christendom were unknown in Wales. 
The earlier portion of the “ Gemma” is taken up with the discussion 
of ecclesiastical questions, many of which, though at the time of all 
importance, will savour to modern tastes somewhat of triviality. Thus 
Giraldus discusses with the minuteness of a modern master of the cere- 
monies such important questions as why the priest, when clothed in his 
surplice, is to be preceded by the deacon carrying a lighted candle 
in broad day ; why the host in the pix, covered with a stole folded in 
the shape of a cross, is to be uheael by the bystanders holding their 
hands before their eyes ; why a bishop in his sermon uses his pastoral 
staff, but lays it aside at the mass, &c. Already we can see in 
Giraldus’s works some trace ot that symbolism which afterwards dege- 
nerated into the most extravagant analogy and mysticism which it 
would be almost hopeless to attempt to unravel. 

In chap. xviii. to xxvii., we have a good deal of anecdote 
and warning, as to diabolical possession, magic, and exorcism. 
The subject is not without interest, as bearing upon modern revivalism 
and spirit-rapping. 

In another chapter Giraldus reminds us, not unfavourably, of that 
Puritan spirit which, in our own times, has been guilty of such odd 
pieces of intolerance. The Welsh ecclesiastic, with many ponderous 
arguments and fanciful quotations, shows that it was not the custom 
of the Church to refuse communion to a sinner on his dying bed who 
devoutly asked for it, even though his previous life might have been 
a profligate one; and he quotes from the Councils to prove “that 
grace and reconciliation are not to be denied to stage-players, actors, 
or apostates, on their repentance.” 

In another chapter Giraldus declaims against his parishioners 
spending their time in dancing and singing profane songs in the church- 
yard on saints’ days. He points his admonition with a tale. A priest 
in the diocese of Worcester had heard the refrain of a profane song 
all night long in the churchyard, and next day, when he stood at the 
altar in full canonicals, and should have chaunted forth ‘* Dominus 
vobiscum,” behold he could utter nothing but ‘‘ Swete lamman dhin 
are ;” which Giraldus interprets by the following pentameter : 

Dulcis amica, tuam poscit amator opem. 


William of Norhale, the Bishop of Worcester, having heard of 
this scandal, publicly anathematised the song, and forbade it ever to 
be sung ia his diocese. 

In chap. lii. we find the original of the story, afterwards made 
famous by Cervantes, of the man‘ who tried to defraud the Jew by 
swearing before the altar of St. Nicholas that he had returned to his 
creditor the money borrowed of him. Whilst taking the oath he had 
a Jew a hollow cane to hold in which the money was con- 
cealed. 

It is supposed that the Welsh drew their first teachers from the 
Eastern Church, among whose clergy a practice still subsists greatly 
reprobated by Giraldus in his day, Every clergyman appears, from 
Giraldus’s language, to have had a female attendant to take care of 
his house, who was a wife to all intents and purposes. Giraldus 
makes an odd admission symbolical of the coming days of Luther, 
when he quoted approvingly the words of his master, Peter Man- 
ducator, to the effect that the devil had never put any greater mischief 
into the heads of the rulers of the Church than when he induced 
them to forbid the marriage of the clergy. 

Giraldus, in very graphic Latin, draws a terrible picture of the 
mischief of such uncanonical helpmates. ‘* How can a priest,” he 
asks, “‘ who prefers a secular life to his own plague and eternal 
damnation, who keeps a woman in the house to light a fire and to 
quench his own virtue, who has his miserable house stuffed with sorry 
brats, cradles, midwives, and nurses ; how can such a person, in the 
midst of so much worry, practice self-denial or avoid the sin of 
avarice? For, not to speak of delicate banquets and dainty sauces, 
the woman will extort from every holiday and market-day a skirt with 
a long tail draggling in the dust and sweeping the ground, and costly 
robes to please many others besides her husband. She will need, too, 
a fine palfry to amble softly and delicately, with gilded trappings and 
a saddle adorned with pictures and sculpture, for her pleasure.” 

That infidelity and hypocrisy are at least as old as the thirteenth 
century, may be learned from Giraldus: 

‘* That many unworthy persons enter the ministry,” says Giraldus, “I shall 
make apparent by one solitary example. There was a priest in my time who, 
hearing that another priest celebrated mass in a manner less reverent and 
devout than he ought to do, resolved in the zeal of charity to reprove him. 








And when he had taken the offender aside, and privately rebuked him for many 
of his faults, and among the rest for his indecorous celebration of the mass; as, 
for instance, that he did not make use of clean and white wafers, nor fresh nor 
fit ones, but musty and broken. The wretched man replied: ‘‘ What is this 
that you say? Youand your religion are equally odious. Do you suppose 
that this bread is made flesh, or this wine becomes blood? Can you suppose 
that God the Creator of all things took flesh of a woman? That he consented 
to suffer? Do you think that a virgin can conceive, or remain a virgin after 
conception? Do you think that after our bodies have been turned into dust 
they will rise again? It is all hypocrisy. These things are the inventions 
of greybeards to strike terror into men, and bridle their unruly passions.’ Oh! 
how many are there at thie time,’’ adds Giraldus, ‘‘like this man, concealed 
unbelievers! manifest by their deeds, if not by their words.” 

Nepotism appears to have been as rife in the days of Giraldus as in 
the days of Queen Victoria. One nepotistic prelate seems at least to 
have been a man of some humour, or at least to have excused his 
misdoings very comically. He was in the habit, it appears, of pro- 
moting to rich benefices those of his nephews and relatives who were 
most remarkable for ignorance and stupidity, on the plea that 
although he neglected the learned and deserving, such persons could 
very well provide for themselves. Giraldus very humorously quotes 
the apostle’s precept & propos of the prelate in question—“ those 
members of the body which we think to be less honourable, upon 
these we bestow more abundant honour, and our uncomely parts have 
more abundant comeliness.” Were Giraldus alive now we fear he 
would still have to complain, as he did seven hundred years ago, that 
the Church contains many who are fishers of money more than fishers 
of men. ‘The plague of avarice,” sighs Giraldus, ‘‘ has grown upon 
the Church so frightfully, that it is to be feared those words may be 
verified of her, ‘from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot,’ 
that is, from the highest to the lowest officer in it, ‘there is no 
soundness in her.’” 

Giraldus complains bitterly of the character of the English bishops 
sent into Wales: ‘ All the bishops transplanted in my days from Eng- 
land into Wales have been of the same stamp without exception, 
overreaching, rapacious, always pretending the greatest poverty, 
begging at the abbey doors in England, haunting the Exchequer to 
obtain larger emoluments by sugmentation and translation, and to 
make their court the more effectual they have played the office of 
buffoon between England and Wales, to the neglect of their pastoral 
duties.” Some amusing stories are told of the ignorance and oppres- 
sion of the Welsh bishops. One of these prelates, for instance, meets 
a priest, and accuses him of being a Catholic. ‘* What is that I hear 
of you. I am told that you are lately turned Catholic.” The priest 
denied the grave charge on his oath. The bishop, however, brought 
witnesses to prove, and the priest was condemned to pay a heavy fine. 
Another priest payed dearly for a grammatical error. He went to 
his bishop and offered him two hundred eggs; unfortunately, however, 
in his ignorance of Latin accidence, saying, ‘ ducentas oves,” instead 
of “ ducenta ova.” Next day the eggs came, but the Bishop insisted 
upon the literal fulfilment of the promise, and would not rest until he 
had fleeced the promiser of two hundred fat wethers. Giraldus, we 
may add, traces the illiterateness of the clergy, of which he gives many 
amusing examples, to the increasing attractiveness of logic, beginning 
to be popular in the various universities of Europe. The barbarous 
Latinity of the schoolmen banished the pure speech of the classical 
ages. ‘The editor makes the remark that down to the thirteenth cen- 
tury it would not be easy to find among the chroniclers or miscellaneous 
writers of Latin in the Middle Ages very gross departures from the 
ordinary rules of Latin syntax. 








BROTHER-HELP. 


Brother-Help: the Heroismof Humanity and Benevolence in every 
Age. Inscribed to George Peabody, Esq. London; Darton and 
Hodge. 1862. pp. 388. 

HE FEEBLE but well-meaning optimism of this book appeals 
much more forcibly to our goodnature than to any other of our 
feelings. It is written in the most slipshod and shambling of styles, 
and its four hundred pages are chiefly made up by being crammed 
with stale anecdotes and scraps of Exeter Hall speeches. The author’s 
organ of benevolence is so large that he seems inclined to admit into 
his Walhalla of ‘‘ Brother-helpers” every person who has ever con- 
tributed a five pound note in charity. Were we disposed to exercise 
our ingenuity upon guessing at the personel of the author from his 
book, we should conjecture him to be an elderly city clerk—indeed 
he is old enough to be a wiser man than he is, as he incidently informs 
us that he was a schoolboy in 1810—who had spent so much of his 
time as could be deducted from the requirements of his ledger in 

attendance upon lectures at Christian Young Men’s Associations, &c., 

and whose idea of earthly greatness is bounded by a Lord Mayor or 

alderman. Indeed he informs us, that with very few exceptions, all 
the Lord Mayors of London have been “ good brother-helpers.” 

Elsewhere, too, in the midst of some pages of bitter abuse of the 

military profession, he informs us that “ the life of a civilian is one of 

effort and aim directed to home happiness or to civic honours.” This 
apotheosis of aldermanship must surely be from the pen of some 
quasi-literary city clerk, 

It might seem at first a work of supererogation to take notice of 
these pages at all. To imagine so, however, would be to make a 
mistake. The author of “ Brother-Help” is an excellent represen- 
tative of commonplace benevolence, if, indeed, benevolence can ever 
be said to becommonplace. He is evidently a kindly-hearted man, full 
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of those stereotyped maxims of goodness and virtue which form the 
creed of a large portion of the religions middle-class in England. 
Lancaster, Wilderspin, Bell, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, are eulogised in 
the warmest language, while Dr. Arnold’s name is altogether omitted. 
A Mr. John Hall, or Hull, too, whose fame, we confess, has never 
reached us, comes in for several pages of very high-flown panegyric— 
of which we extract one. 


Nor was this all in the character of Mr. Hall which gave him the title of a 
“brother helper.” He was anxious for the spiritual good of the community. 
He published at his own expense, in a cheap form, Porteus’s ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,” which he distributed gratis, in large numbers; likewise several 
books on cottage or garden economy, and Franklin’s ‘* Way to Wealth,” all of 
which were gratuitously distributed among the poor working men and labourers 
wherever be went. He also published the “ Philanthropic Repertory,” being 
suggestions to the benevolent on doing good in the right way. The work might 
have been called ‘‘The Handy Book of Philanthropy.” The plans he intro- 
duced into this work were of three kinds: 1st. Those relating to popular educa- 
tion—the establishment, management, and discipline of schools, hints for 
teaching and teachers; 2nd. Those relating to provident institutions; 3rd. 
Plans and suggestions for benefit institutions of a general nature. The first 
section comprised dame schools, infant schools, cheap village schools, day 
schools for manufacturing and populous districts, Sabbath schools, moveable 
schoolrooms, agricultural schools, seamen and fishermen’s schools, libraries for 
schools, libraries for colleges, perambulating libraries, and the like. The second 
section comprised district societies, benefit clubs, loan societies, self-supporting 
dispensaries, &c,; and the third section, among other suggestions of the highest 
importance, both in a national and social point of view, contained also hints for 
the formation of a Christian Benevolent Society, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the educational, domestic, and social wants of the labouring classes, with a view 
to their improvement on the sound principles of philosophy and philanthropy. 


We certainly do not agree with the author in thinking a school- 
master’s work the highest of all; or that in most cases the whole 
future career of the pupil is moulded by the influence of the master 
who has drilled him in hic, hec, hoc, and musa. No doubt such a man 
as Dr. Arnold, although ignored altogether by the author of ‘“‘ Brother- 
Help,” did leave his mark upon the present generation, but the normal 
schoolmaster is no more like Dr. Arnold than is the poet Watts to the 
the poet Coleridge. 

The life. of Sir William Wallace, as we have it in these pages, will 
probably tickle the fancy of our Northern brethren. That burly 
cateran is there elevated into the noblest of brother-helpers, together 
with a John Blair who, we are specially informed “ entertained noble 
views of the free born dignity of man.” 

A suburban schoolmaster offered last year two prizes of fifty 
guineas for the two best essays “On the immense Importance of a 
close Union of England and France, and for the Peace and Happiness 
of the World, with Suggestions for making this Union Perpetual.” 
The donor is forthwith “ written down” as a brother-helper of the 
first water—an immortality surely cheaply purchased for one hundred 
and five pounds : 


This was “brother help” in a new form. His design was to teach, by 
brotherly love, the way in which loving brothers should help each other; and, 
therefore, Lords Brougham and Clarendon, Shaftesbury and Russell, in England, 
and Merimer, Mignel, and Thiers in France, lent themselves to this noble work, 
and various essays were written in both countries, receiving the prizes awarded 
to them, under the umpireship of the great statesmen and public writers whose 
names are mentioned above. The essays, of course, presented various degrees 
of excellence ; but the spirit that pervaded the whole was an echo of that giorious 
song which the angels sung on the Redeemer’s birth—“ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good-will.” In one of them it is beautifully 
said: “ But powerful and generally victorious as England has shown herself to 
be in war, her mission is eminently that of peace. It is the mainspring of all 
the elements that have made her great, and which still supports her. It is only 
by peace, and the extension of her trade and colonies, that she can permanently 
maintain her public credit, alleviate the burdens that press most heavily upon 
her energies, and enable her to pursue those measures of social reform and pro- 
gress promised by her Government. Peace and a settled Government are as 
essentially desired by the French people. England and France, thus united in 
brotherly union, would give such a moral tone to the Governments of Europe, 
that war would be almost impossible. No combination of any other nations 
would be a match for the united power of France and England under such a 
close alliance as that which we have proposed, These nations, closely combined, 
could teach the other nations, both by the powers they possess, and by their moral 
force, that war is an evil of the greatest magnitude, and that peace is a blessing of 
the holiest power. Then, indeed, will this close union of the two countries be 
the world’s gis, and in this alone will it have security for its peace and hap- 
piness,” 

The importance attached to the question, says the proposer of the essays, may 
be judged of by the eminent men who have consented to their adjudication. 
Lord Brougham, whose name is alone a host, not only assents to it, but also 
warmly supports it; and in a letter written by him to Dr. Emerton, he expresses 
his admiration of the public spirit and philanthropy which has actuated him in 
& proposal so worthy of his sacred calling. The Earl of Clarendon, the great 
pacificator of Spain, who so long held the seals of the Foreign Office, entered 
cordially into the donor’s plan, and united with him in carrying it intoeffect, while 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, whose name is only another word for Christian philan- 
thropy, undertook the revision of the essays. The French “ helpers” were no 
less celebrated, and to them may be added the names of Argyle and Stanley, 
Herbert and Pakington, Rassell and Oxford, Lincoln and London, Cobden and 
Bright, thus embracing men of religion, and literature, and commerce, They 
appeared like a galaxy of Christian men ready, as “‘ brother helpers,” to do their 
best for the establishment of the world’s pacification. It is a picture worthy of 
the age, however utilitarian and selfish it may be, and the world owes a great 

debt of gratitude to such men, coming forward as they do to sanction by their 
Dames and individual influence the sacred cause of brotherly union. 


The writer in his bursts of enthusiasm is at times somewhat careless 
of grammar. Thus we read of Pestalozzi, ‘ being quite a novice on 
the difficult art of fostering the growth of the young mind.” In 
another page we are told, ‘‘ Many an amusing and laughable account 
of these exploits have come to the writer’s notice,” &c. By a mis- 
print, we suppose, William III. is made to take his seat upon the 




















throne of England in 1669; and the admirer of ‘brother helpers” is 
decidedly out in the following comparison: ‘ Socrates and Plato, 
during the last hours of the first-named philosopher, do not present a 
more elevated picture than that of the black cook and the dear good 
Quaker, who a friend in need was a friend indeed.” While we have 
no reason to doubt the fact that the ‘dear good Quaker” was present 
at the death of the black cook, Plato himself plainly tells us that 
he was not present at the death of his great master Socrates. 

The author is a strong advocate for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment; and here he will bave us on his side if he only succeed first in 
abolishing murder. He is, too, a “ peace-at-any-price man,” and 
roundly rates those ‘‘ heroic young men” the volunteers : 

It is a glorious cause, and the friends of peace are noble brother helpers in 
the work of humanity, and how glorious will be the result if, by the combined 
influence of benevolent institutions, such a change as the following can be 
effected; that instead of the bloody science of war the science of peace shall be 
practised, and eulogised as the most important of all the arts and sciences; that 
the art of making people live happily together shall supersede the art which 
would plan their destruction by rifles, rifle canon, inflammable compounds, 
mephitie gases, and the thousand other contrivances which are every day being 
brought before the public mind. At the present moment the whole nation 
seems seized with a martial fit, and at a time, too, when the world would, but 
for it, put on a pacific aspect. Nearly a quarter of a million of our countrymen 
have put themselves voluntarily in arms agaiast a ‘“‘ bugbear,” to fight against 
a shadow of their own creation. Let them beware lest they provoke the spirit 
they seem so anxious to encounter. Unquestionably there is a wide difference 
between an offensive and defensive war. But every war is offensive, at least 
on one part, and if offensive war can be prevented, defensive war will, of course, 
be superseded. It is doubtful whether the volunteer movement be not of a very 
offensive character. 

We would have these heroic young men—Christians as they deem them- 
selves, and courageous and noble-hearted as they doubtless are, and truly 
desirous of serving their country as their spirit proves them to be —we would 
have them reflect a while. The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace, of them 
that make peace. From whence come wars and fightings ?—even of our lusts 
that war in our members. Is not the bare source of the fighting principle here 
disclosed ? Does not war always spring from the worst principles of our 
nature? And in its whole spirit, is it not unfriendly to the meekness, benevo- 
lence, and charity, which characterise the heirs of eternal life, and perilous to 
the souls of men? Surely, then, you will not deny your obligations to make 
every effort in your power to prevent its recurrence, and to perpetuate the 
repose and harmony of your country and the world. 

Lord Palmerston will probably be rather surprised to find himself 
elevated to a high rank among Christian philanthropists, and, indeed, 
it is not —_ to say by what logic the man who has been the cause of 
at least half a dozen wars is numbered among the members of the 
peace party. Possibly, Lord Shaftesbury, “whose name is only 
another word for Christian philanthrophy,” vicariously sanctifies his 
peccant kinsman. 

It is of such stuff as this that Exeter-hall lectures are made ; and, 
while we cannot help feeling much sympathy with the evident wish to 
do good evinced by the author in these pages, we confess we more 
than doubt whether anything desirable can arise from the efforts of a 
party whose representative the author of “ Brother-Help” may be 
taken to be. 








BLONDIN, 


Blondin: his Life and Performances; with Illustrations. Edited by 
G. Liyxxzus Banxs. Published by Authority. London: Rout- 
ledge, Warne, and Routledge. pp. 128. 

- 7-.rewe BY AUTHORITY” is rather a high-sounding 

phrase to put upon the ‘title-page of an acrobat’s memoirs. 

Published by whose authority? Of Blondin himself; of the directors 

of the Crystal Palace Company ; or (as the play-bills have it) ** by 

the kind permission of Benjamin Webster, Esq.?” Blondin is a hero 
of a certain kind, and no doubt he deserves a memoir. He deserves 
even a statue; but, in the fitness of things, let us have both the 
statue and the memoir suited to the subject and the occasion. Above 
all, let us have something better than the string of rhodomontade and 
improbable anecdotes which Mr. Banks has served up for the delecta- 
tion of his readers. 

Mr. Banks dedicates his production to Mme. Blondin, “the high- 
minded and exemplary wife of a brave and devoted husband.” As 
for this, we are quite willing to believe that Mme. Blondin is a most 
excellent individual, and that she is admirably suited in mind, body, 
and estate to her athletic spouse. We have seen her witnessing 
her husband's perilous feats with commendable calmness, and, though 
we are informed that when he nearly tumbled from the rope and 
broke his neck, she went off into a very praiseworthy fit of hysterics, it 
is matter of history that she permitted Blondin to wheel their child 
along the rope—a proceeding of which, as we think, no right-minded 
person can approve. As for the chances of accident in such a case we 
are willing to admit that with a man of Blondin’s nerve, address, and 
experience, they are reduced to the minimum of risk; but to assert 
that they do not exist is to talk nonsense. Assuming this man to be 
always in the full possession of his faculties, we are almost willing to 
accept Mr. Coleman’s dictum that he can’t fall off the rope; but 
until some means be discovered for absolutely insuring a man against 
the effects of a sudden cramp, paralysis, or vertigo, it is both absurd 
and impious to allege that an accident is impossible. For this reason, 
though we can see no possible objection against Blondin when he chooses 
to risk his own life for money, we do see the very strongest possible 
reasons against permitting him to risk that of an innocent, confiding, and 
unresisting child, and we can scarcely consent to regard that woman 
as ‘exemplary ” who permitted her child to incur so terrible a danger 
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for no higher motive than gain. Among certain of the American 
journalists, Blondin wheeling his child upon the rope awakened remi- 
niscences of William Tell; but in our eyes it lacked that respectable 


virtue which characterised the deed of the Swiss mountaineer, the 
total absence of selfishness. 

Blondin’s biographer begins (after the manner of such writers), at 
the very beginning. He treats us to a chapter on the history of 
rope-dancing from the time of the Romans. No doubt, among the 
jugglers and acrobats of very ancient times, feats of agility upon a 
stretched rope were practised. In India and Japan, where we find 
two of the oldest forms of civilisation known, there are acrobats who 
perform upon the rope. Blondin, the prince of modern acrobats, was 
born, we are told, on the 24th of February, 1824, at St. Omer, in the 
Pas de Calais; he is consequently thirty-eight years old. Judging 
from his appearance and the fine training of his compact, muscular 
but not weighty frame, we should suppose him to be in the very prime 
of his life. His father was an old soldier, un vieux de Ja vielle, and 
the way in which his mind took a bent towards rope-dancing, is thus 
narrated : ss 


Prior to the death of his father (who sank prematnrely from the effects of the 
hardships endured while following the Eagles of his Imperial master), and when 
young Blondin was not more than five years old, a travelling company of 
equestrian and acrobatic performers pitched their tent one day near the paternal 
home. He, in common with the boys of the neighbourhood, became a wonder- 
ing spectator of their exploits; and it was soon obvious that those exploits had 
produced a powerful and abiding effect upon his infantile mind. With marvel- 
lous adroitness for a child of his tender vears, he began to imitate some of the 
“ hair-breadth escapes ” witnessed hy himself and companions in the profes- 
sional arena ; and ere long he succeeded in accomplishing a variety of gymnastic 
feats, such as no child of his age had ever before attempted. 

“ The child,” says the poet Wordsworth, “ is father of the man,” and no one 
could have witnessed the first rude efforts of the boy Blondin, after returning 
home from the performances of that peripatetic troupe, without discerning in 
them something more than mere imitation. His attentiou had been particularly 
attracted by the showy appearance and display of a young gentleman in blue 
tanic, fleshings, and spangles, who exhibited considerable skill and elasticity 
both on the tight rope and slack rope; and he resolved that not an hour should 
pass over without his attempting something of the same sort. He accord- 
ingly procured a piece of strong cord, and affixed it to the upper rungs of 
a couple of chairs, placed dos-a-dos at a little distance apart. On this he 
mounted to make his first essay in rope-dancing, when, as a matter of course, 
the imperfect machinery collapsed, and the young mimic fell to the ground 
equally surprised and alarmed. A few tears succeeded the mishap, and Mamma 
Blondin hastened to lift up her precocious son and heir, glad to find no worse 
result than a few bruises where she really feared a broken limb. 

But childhood’s tears, though freely shed, 
Are soon forgotten. 

And although the bruises disappeared, his ambition did not, for having fairly 
mastered the idea that the lightness and instability of the chairs had caused them 
to fall inwards (he knew nothing of their want of balance), he set abont securing 
afresh line. This time he possessed himself of a much stronger cord, and 
secured it to the posts of a gateway, intending to “‘ astonish ” a number of his 
admiring playmates with his youthful daring. Alas! the cord was not yet 
strong enough, nor his father’s fishing-rod a sufficient balancing-pole; so down 
he came again with a blank countenance, a splintered rod, and a sprained 
wrist, but no bones broken, nor any wavering fu his determination. His mind 
was resolutely bent upon success; and hope, the life-spring of enterprise, the 
polar-star of ambition, fascinatingly lured him on. 


Whether the circumstances thus narrated in a fitting style of hyper- 
bole really inaugurated his gymnastic career or not, we cannot ascer- 
tain. Certain it is, however, that his parents apprenticed him to the 
proprietor of the gymnasium at Lyons, where he speedily acquired 
such proficiency, that within six months of his being apprenticed, he 
was advertised to appear in public as a ‘little wonder.” In 1851 he 
joined the Ravels (a family of acrobats and equestrians), on an 
expedition to the United States. On the voyage, an incident 
happened which Mr. Banks makes the most of, but which certainly 
proved that Blondin is a brave and skilful man off as well as on the 
rope: 

During the raging of a violent storm, a young man of noble birth, who 
chanced to be a passenger on board the same ship with him, was suddenly 
precipitated overboard, as the ship rose and sunk in the black abvss of waves 
that yawned around her. Blondin, with a bound, sudden as that of the panther, 
leaped after him ; the winds shrieked and howled like demons let loose, and the 
hissing surging waves swept mercilessly over them; but the “ strong swimmer,” 
the future hero of Niagara, breasted them notwithstanding, and courageously 
approached the drowning man intime to save him. Struggling gallantly against 
desperate odds, he reached the ship and was drawn up in safety, but not before 
he had securely lashed his fainting companion in the rope that was thrown 
outtohim. Deeds like these go far to prove that Blondin’s is no artiticial 
courage. 

Arrived in America, Blondin joined the Ravels in their public 
acrobatic performances ; but he afterwards determined upon perform- 
ing a feat on his own account, such as would atcract upon him the 
notice of the whole world, he would cross Niagara on the rope. Mr. 
Banks, in his circumstantial and veracious narrative, informs us that 
ya notion of achieving this feat first occurred to him in the form of a 

ream : 


_Lo! he dreamed a dream. He stood, as it seemed to him, beside the Falls of 
Niagara, awed and overpowered by the terrible sublimity of the scene. The 
wild, booming roar of its onward-sweeping waters, to which the incessant dis- 
charge of a hundred pieces of artillery is like the sound of a pop-zgun to an 
Armstrong breech-loader, fell_upon his ears with supernatural significance ; 
and his eyes were dazzled by the rainbow hues that gathered in glory below 
the Falls. All ona sudden his garments dropped from him ; a mantle, as from 
some fairy loom, draped his form, light pinions spread from his ankles and 
shoulders; and, without any seeming exercise of his own volition, he was 
poised in the air, and upborne by his filmy pinions, crossed over the ‘ boiling 
flood” on a silken line as delicate as a thread of gossamer. Again, and again, 
he traversed the space from shore to shore, the air rang with the acclaim of 
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ten thousand voices, groups of wondering mortals stepped forward to do him 
reverence, and one, a grey-haired, patriarchal man, decorated with the 
insignia of sovereignty, was about to place a wreath of gold about his brows, 
when—he turned over in bed, and awaked to hear an amateur band of musi- 
cians strumming away at “‘ Yankee Doodle” beneath his chamber window. 

How Mr. Banks contrived to become acquainted with all the par- 
ticulars of this marvellous dream, we have failed to discover; but we 
are afraid that, if such phantasms ever did visit Blondin in his sleep, 
he must have been abandoning his habits of temperance for once, and 
have committed a surfeit upon that favourite American luxury, hot 
cakes and treacle. 

The Niagara feat was soon actually realised, and we all remember 
the chorus of incredulity with which the first intelligence of it was 
received in this country. People for a time flatly refused to believe 
that any man could be so daring and so adroit as to cross the yawning 
gulf ot Niagara, walking on a single rope. For a time, this scepticism 
was strengthened by the denial which some of the American papers, 
(for the most part published at certain springs and watering-places 
whose interests were compromised by the popularity with which 
Blondin and his feats invested Niagara) put forward. Such pretences 
could, however, last but a very brief period. It very soon became 
apparent that both Blondin and his terrible walk across Niagara were 
realities; and when the acrobat was at the height of his reputation, 
intelligence was brought that the heir to the British Throne, being 
then in Canada, had bimself been a witness to his extraordinary 
feats. 

And extraordinary they undoubtedly were, in spite of the many 
attempts which have been made to depreciate their difficulty and 
diminish the tremendous character of feats unparalleled among 
acrobats. It has been argued thst there is no more real difficulty in 
walking over Niagara than in walking over any other chasm-—that a 
fall from torty feet would be as fatal as a tumble into the boiling 
cataract. and that, consequently, the danger is equal, This, however, 
is entirely fallacious. The actual physical difficulty of walking along 
a rope is probably not great. Let a pretty thick rope be stretched at 
a height of one foot from the ground, and you will find many persons 
who, with a little practice, will walk along it. Put it up twenty feet 
high or forty feet and it requires an immense amount of training both 
of muscles and nerves to accomplish the feat. The nerves, indeed, 
are three-fourths of the business. The whole thing depends upon 
steadiness of head, and that is, of course, liable to be influenced by 
what is below the rope. That this is so must be clear upon the 
slightest reflection, and this influence of the nerves over our physical 
capabilities is manifested in a great variety of ways. A man can take 
a much wider jump on level grass than he can over water; and even 
horses are susceptible to this kind of nervousness, for it is notorious 
that they will take a much higher leap over a yielding fence than they 
will over a brick wall or solid timber. To maintain that it is not 
more trying to the nerves to cross a yawning chasm, at the bottom of 
which the waters of Niagara are seething and boiling, than if it were 
stretched over the greensward of the Crystal Palace, is to state an 
absurdity which must become immediately obvious. 

Having achieved his great feat, Blondin proceeded to vary and com- 
plicate it with every kind of variety and complication. As if danger 
had a fascination for him, he must not only cross Niagara on the rope, 
but he must do so in stilts, with his head in a sack, and with his feet 
in baskets. ‘Then he carried a man over on his shoulders. Mr. Banks 
does not chronicle the name of this not overwise worthy; but we 
believe that it was his attendant, a French Canadian, who first 
accepted the perilous position. Another feat was to cook an omelet 
upon the rope, the acrobat being dressed in character as a chef de 
cuisine, and bearing with him not only the materials for the omelet, 
but a cooking stove and apparatus complete. 

After having delighted the sight-seers at Niagara for some time, 
Blondin betook himself to ‘‘ fresh fields and pastuers new,” making 
his appearance at Jones’s Wood, ‘a sort of wild and romantic Vaux- 
hall or Cremorne, on the banks of the Hudson, and close to New 
York.” It was during his appearance there that the idea suggested 
itself to him of coming over to exhibit his rope-walking abilities in 
Europe, and that the means of carrying that notion into effect were 
broucht within his reach. 

The chapter which narrates his first meeting with the individual 
who was to conduct his steps to England is headed “ An Auspicious 
Meeting.” Here we learn that, althongh ‘ the Continent of Europe 
lay temptingly before him, and he burned with a feverish desire to 
wear the good opinions of all classes of Europeans in his laurel 
crown,” a serious obstacle presented itself. Clever as he might be as 
an acrobat. he still lacked those commercial qualities without which 
no enterprise, however excellent in itself, can ever be brought to a 
pecuniary success. One day, however, the desideratus, or “rizbt 
man,” appeared in the “ right place ””—to wit, Niblo’s Garden. The 
first interview between Blondin and this commercial treasure is nar- 
rated with such circumstance, that we cannot doubt that Mr. Banks 
has had the story fresh from the lips of one at least of the principal 
actors in the scene: 

Walking one day in Niblo’s Garden, in company with the celebrated Gabriel 
Ravel, to whom he had unfolded his ideas, and expressed the difficultv he was 
likely to experience in carrying them out, from the want of a trustworthy 
cicerone, it was M. Blondin’s good fortune to meet with one in every way 
eminently qualified to realise his most sanguine expectations. Mr. Henry 
Coleman, a dramatic author, of Transatlantic and Antipodean repute, a 
scholar, and a gentleman—a man of extensive travel, and world-wide experi- 
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ence as a theatrical manager—a far-seeing observer of men and things, and 
endowed with a rare spirit of enterprise, had newly arrived in the States, and 
now, for the first time, crossed the path of the Hero of Niagara. ‘ Bless my 
stars!” exclaimed the demonstrative Gabriel, at the same time taking bold 
of Mr. Coleman’s hand and placing it in that of M. Blondin, “ here is the very 
man of whom I was speaking—the man fitted beyond all otbers to raise you to 
the highest pinnacle of fame and wealth.” Then turning suddenly round to 


Mr. Coleman, and embracing him tightly in his arms, he exclaimed, 
“My dear Coleman, I am delighted to see you! Where have you 
been all these long years? What brings you hither? Some new 


ninth wonder of the age, of course. But never mind; this is my 
friend, Monsieur Blondin, the rope-walker of Niagara Falls; he and you must 
become better acquainted; you must do business together, my boy—business 
together. You must take him to England and astonish the natives there. You 
must conduct him in triumph half over Europe, as you know so well how to 
do; it will answer your purpose, my boy, and my friend Blondin, I am well 
assured, will never have cause to regret that he placed himself under the direc- 
tion of so able a leader.” 

M. Blondin invited Mr. Coleman to dine with him that evening, an agree- 
ment mutually binding and beneticial was entered into, and a plan of opera- 
tions for the future at once decided upon. Active and resolute in all his 
undertakings, Mr. Coleman did not allow the grass to grow under his feet 
before proceeding to inaugurate a European campaign. He sailed for England 
in the month of April 1861, in the North German Lloyd’s Steam Company's 
steamer Vew York, commanded by Captain Van Santon; and it may with 
truth be said, that a finer class of boats, or an abler or more courteous body of 
officers, than belong to this company’s service, are nowhere to be found in any 
part of the globe. 

It is difficult to determine which part of this narrative we ought to 
admire the most. It is true that we never before heard of the ‘Trans- 
atlantic and antipodean repute of the scholar, gentleman, and 
dramatic author to whom Blondin and his fortunes were confided in 
this highly dramatic and romantic fashion; but it is impossible to 
avoid admiring the hearty vivacity with which M. Ravel recognised 
“the very man,” and the empressement with which he ‘ embraced 
him tightly in his arms.” No doubt the prognostication that Mr. 
Coleman would find it ‘* answer his purpose” has been amply realised 
by this time ; but it is impossible to help admiring the ingenuity with 
which Mr. Banks introduces a special puff in praise of the steamers of 
the North German Lloyd’s Company—a piece of service which, it is 
to be hoped, will be rewarded with a free passage whenever he likes 
to apply for one. = 

That Blondin came over to England, was seen, and conquered— 
public prejudice—is well known to every one of our readers. In spite 
of one of these sudden whims of morality to which the British public 
is so subject, and which rendered it unusually careful and anxious 
about human life, the directors of the Crystal Palace resolved upon 
the experiment of engaging Blondin for a limited number of perform- 
ances. In this we hold that they were quite right. Mr. Banks 
pretends that it was the Prince of Wales who first suggested the 
Crystal Palace as his proper scene of action, and urges that “ the 
Crystal Palace directors and the English public at large ought to con- 
sider themselves indebted to his Royal Highness for the hint. 
Whether that be so or not, we think that the directors were perfectly 
justified in availing themselves of a performer so likely to be attrac- 
tive, and to put money in their exchequer. The educational functions 
of the Crystal Palace ought never, and we hope never will be lost 
sight of; but both the directors and the shareholders seem to 
have learnt by experience that the educational functions alone 
will not suffice to bring their undertaking to a profit. The 
outcry against the inhumanity of these performances seems to 
us to be a very artificial one. The feat of wheeling the little 
girl over the rope was very properly put a stop to, because the little 
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thing could not be said to be a free agent in the matter; but if 
Blondin, for a valuable consideration, chooses to put his life to what 
is to him a very small amount of peril, he only does that which many | 
millions of his fellow creatures do for very much less money every day | 
of their lives. In spite of the fact that three accidents to acrobats | 
happened in a single fortnight, and gave occasion for a few of those | 
curious productions, which it is now the fashion to call “sensation | 
articles,” to those journalists who have sentiment enough and to spare, | 
even for such objects as Miss Annie Thomas, we do not believe that | 
the business of a rope dancer is more perilous than many other modes | 
of getting a living. We never yet heard that the fact of a large mor- | 
tality being caused by it, could; be urged as a serious objection to the | 
use of machinery, or that boating and riding should be denounced as 
immoral amusements because incautious youths get drowned or break 
their necks in the practice of them. The most plausible objection 
to rope-walking is that it is useless; but let us ask what is the direct 
use of many other amusements, whica nevertheless promote the prac- 
tice and admiration of feats of dexterity and daring? In this sense, 
even Blondin can be of use, and as for the risk to which he chooses to | 
put his own neck, that, we venture to submit, is entirely his own | 
affair. For the satisfaction of those whose qualms will not permit | 
them to enjoy the spectacle of Blondin’s performances on the high- 
rope, he has devised a series of very intricate and curious feats, which 
he performs upon a rope stretched at a height of not more than | 
six feet from the ground. These feats (especially those upon a chair) | 
are marvels of aplomb, coolness, and skill. The most nervous may | 
behold them without a tremor. | 

In estimating the career of such a man, it is impossible to ignore | 
the discipline of self-denial, endurance, and temperance which the | 
acquirement of such bodily excellence imperatively demands. Mr. | 
Banks assures us that Blondin’s habits are of the most temperate kind, 
‘When engaged in his profession, chocolate is the only beverage | 
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which he consumes, and even of this he partakes very sparingly.” This 
is quite in accordance with all the observations which physiologists 
have made upon the best mode of preparing the human body for dan- 
gerous and difficult feats. Into his private habits and manner of life 
Mr. Banks pretends to give us some insight, and if we could only be sure 
that this was reliable it would be the most interesting part of the book : 

Monsieur Biondin is in no way iafected with the loose and irregular habits 
which attach themselves to too many members of the acrobatic profession. He 
is neither a spendthrift nor a debauchee, but a careful, prudent man, jealous of 
his own self-respect, and of the obligations which he owes to his family and 
society. His leisure hours, which, of course, form a very considerable item in 
his life, are by him turned to a profitable accouut—eitber in hard study, in im- 
parting information to the young progeny of biondins, or in pursuing some 
handicraft, for which be has the necessary tools and appliances, and with the 
practice of which he has already made himself intimately acquainted. 

To give one instance of bis mecianical genius, he has invented a new descrip- 
tion of skate, fashioned upon a very novel principle, the object of which is to 
enable the wearer to glide freely along the ice on a first attempt, with perfect 
ease and security. ‘This ingenious and effective invention has been patented in 
America, and its introduction into England is very desirable. It is true that 
the Northern Americans, like the Hollanders, from the very peculiar character of 
country and climate, are skaters as a people, partly from necessity, whilst here 
it is merely an open-air pastime. Nevertheless, the votaries of the skate in 
England are not few by any means, the fair sex, even, indulging in this bracing 
exercise, may be seen gliding on the frozen surface of the Serpentine, with ease 
and grace, and we may add daring, considering the numerous and serious acci- 
dents which accur every winter, not merely from the insecurity of the ice, or the 
unskilfulness of the skater, but from the miscbances of broken straps or buckles, 
imperfect screws, flaws in the steel or wood, or defective construction of the 
entire skate. The introduction of a skate, which should obviate or remedy the 
imperfections of the one in general use, would be attended with advantage and 
safety, thereby increasing the number of those who rush to the ice for a pleasant 
and invigorating exercise. lt was an accident of the class named which called 
M. Blondin’s attention to the inefficiency of the ordinary skate. Mme. Blondin, 
accompanied ivy a party of friends, was enjoying this healihy recreation in the 
near neighbourhood of New York, when her skate suddenly turned, and she 
fell, dislocating her ancle, and was only preserved from other injury by the furs 
in which she was enveloped as a protection from the inclemency of the weather. 
After mature consideration, he constructed a skate which might be worn without 
fear by the greatest novice, whether lady or gentleman. 

But Monsieur Blondin’s versatility does not stop here. He is a tolerable 
mathematician, a good farmer, and an expert in various kinds of artistic labour ; 
an adept at chess, a thorough horseman, and alive to rational enjoyment of 
every kind. Abeve all, he isa man of his word—faitbful and just in all his 
transactions, and ready, when required, to lend a helping hand to the unfortu- 
nate and deserving ; so that he is not only a thorough model in his profession— 
a sort of Representative man—but deporting himself in every way as becomes a 
gentleman of Nature’s making—not the tailor’s—he is at liberty to carry bis 
head higher and easier than some who, while spurning the vocation of the 
rope-dancer, might do well to emulate his simple, conscientious, and unpretend- 
ing character. ; : 

For, after all, let people say what they will about avocations in life, calling 
one respectable, and condemning another as the very reverse of it, every pursuit 
is respectable, be it what it may, that yields an ample and honourable liveli- 
hood. It is not what a man does, but what he is, that makes him more or less 
aman. A rope-dancer may be a gentleman, and a monarch a blackguard. All 
labour is dignified, whether of the head, the bands, or the feet. Men may dis- 
honour their calling, but if only true to themselves, it can never dishonour them. 
It is, no doubt, a verv foolish and very hazardous thing in the eyes of some 
people for Monsieur Blondin to walk the high rope; but are there not persons a 
thousand times more ridiculous and foolhardy than he, who yet set themselves up 
as very wise, and discreet, and becoming sort of people, who risk their lives and 
propefty every day, and instead of gaining by it, are losing everything that is 
worth striving for and holding fast. 

There is some good sense largely blended with a great deal of non- 
sense in this, but it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that for one 
more respectable in his vocation than Blondin there are thousands less 
so. Courage and coolness, when added to temperance and honesty, 
are no mean qualities, and we earnestly hope that the possessor of 
them may live long to enjoy the good things which he is earning for 
himself’ and family by his perilous and singular exhibition of them. 

That there is a certain amount of risk it is impossible to deny, and all 
that we can do is to hope that the qualities which have hitherto enabled 
Blondin to preserve his lite from the dangers which beset him may 
not desert him before the day arrives when he will lay down his 
balancing pole and bid a final adieu to the rope. Of acrobats it is 
truly said that, ‘ils gagnent leur vie en cherchant la perdre.” That 
Biondin will be wise in time and retire to enjoy the fortune which he 
is accumulating before the evil moment comes is all the ill we wish 
him. Far from agreeing with those who carp at the large sums which 
such a man as Blondin can earn, we think he is richly entitled to them. 
We are quite of the opinion of the man who answered a clergyman 
who complained that Mario was paid so much more than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: “ There are thousands of men who could be 
Archbishops, and there is but one Mario.” 
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The Engineers’, Millwrights’, and Machinists’ Practical Assistant ; com- 
prising a Collection of Useful Tables, Rules, and Data, Compiled and 
Arranged, with Original Matter. By Witttam Tempceton. (Lockwood 
and Co. pp. 108.)—A most usetul little handbook for the practical 
engineer and for its handiness and compendiousness very fit to be called 
“a pocket-book.” It contains tables and rules for calculation to supply 
a solution for every ordinary difficulty that can arise in practice. The 
British weights and measures and their relative proportions; the rules 
of decimal arithmetic, with tables of decimal equivalents and upproxi- 
mates ; tables of specific gravities, of the weights of metals, teeth of 
wheels, pitch circles of wheels, force of steam, and many matters con- 
nected with the steam-engine; the properties of the circle ; tables of 
versed sines, circumferences, and areas of circles, commissions and dis- 
counts, weights and numbers of equivalent values—these are a few of 
the contents of this useful little volume. 
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A SATURDAY REVIEWER. 


Essays. By a Barrister. (Reprinted from the Saturday Review.) 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


| i MAY SEEM ODD TO SAY of a reprint from so pugnacious 
and lively a periodical as the Saturday Review that it is, in one 
sense at least, a very melancholy book. ‘The writer is evidently a 
man of considerable intellectual calibre ; and be has profited much by 
his legal training—a training, perhaps, superior to all other, when 
the mind of the ‘person so trained has first been prepared by the 
careful culture of general knowledge, and not afterwards dwarfed by 
too subservient a devotion to legal quibbles and technicalities. There 
is no fault, however, to be found with the “ Barrister” on this score. 
His general knowledge is apparently extensive; and apt quotations 
and illustrations are nearly always at hand when called for. His argu- 
ments, too, are generally clear and logical, and his impartiality upon 
most doubtful points mooted rigid even to coldness and want of 
sympathy. Nor, again, can of those piquant personalities which have 
so often delighted unreflecting readers of the Saturday Review be 
laid to the charge of the author of these essays. Indeed, the very 
nature of the subjects which he has chosen (or which have been 
assigned to him) to write upon precludes the bludgeon style which 
has been, from time to time, employed so effectually in the pages of 
our contemporary in cutting up books, good as well as bad, and 
indiscriminately castigating saint and sinner, wise man and fool. 

We have said that this collection of essays forms, in our opinion, 
a very melancholy volume. We will now proceed to state why this 
is so. The author’s themes are occasionally of mere passing interest ; 
more ctren, however, these are such that their rightful interpretation 
is of the most vital importance to mankind. ‘The End of the 
World ;” ‘The Vanity of Human Wishes ;” “ Fanaticism ;” ‘ Chris- 
tian Optimism ;” * Philanthropy ;” “ Pain,” &c., are not light topics 
to undertake to expound ; and our charge against the author of these 
essays is not that he has expounded them lightly, but that he has 
expounded them under the thin pretence of excluding theological 
discussion, as if there were no life hereafter, or, at least, as if our 
tuture lite were wholly and entirely unconnected with the present. 
He is never weary of telling his readers over and over again 
that the future lies dim and dark before them; that they know 
nothing of it, and that they can know nothing of it. The 
writer contesses that he has no comfort to give. He has simply 
discovered that he and his fellow-men are drifting onward whither 
they know not, without chart or compass; that life is a very ques- 
tionable benefit, and that it is hemmed in on every side with mysteries 
insoluble or appalling. We quote one passage, the great beauty of 
which does not conceal the despondency of the writer’s creed : 

The condition of our life is that we stand on a narrow strip of the shore, 
waiting till the tide, which has washed away hundred of millions of our fellows, 
shall wash away us also into a country of which there are no charts, and from 
which there isno return. What little we have reason to believe about that 
unseen worl: is that it exists, that it contains extremes of good and evil, awful 
and mysterious beyond human conception, and that those tremendous possibi- 
lities are connected with our conduct here. It is surely wiser and more manly 
to walk silently by the shore of that silent sea than to boast with puerile exulta- 
tion over the little sand-castles which we have employed our short leisure in 
building up. Life can never be matter of exultation, nor can the progress of 
arts and sciences ever fill the heart of a man who has a heart to be filled. In 
their relation to what is to be hereafter, all human occupations are no doubt 
awful and sacred, for they are the work which is here given us to do—our 
portion in the days of our vanity. But their intrinsic value is like that of 
schoolboys’ lessons. They are worth just nothing at all, except as a discipline 
and atask. It is right that man should rejoice in his own works, but it is 
wrong to allow them for an instant to obscure that eternity from which they 
derive their only importance. Steam-engines and cotton-mills have their 
greatness, but life and death are greater and older. Men lived, and died, and 
sorrowed, and rejoiced before these things were known, and could do so again if 
they were forgotten. Why mankind was created at all, why we still continue 
to exist, what has become of that vast multitude which has passed, with more or 
less sin and misery, through this mysterious earth, and what will become of those 
vaster multitudes which are treading, and will tread, the same wonderful path ? 
—these are the great insoluble problems which ought to be seldom mentioned, 
but never forgotten. Strange as it may appear to popular lecturers, they do 
make it seem rather unimportant whether, on an average, there is or is nota 
little more or less good nature, a little more or less comfort, and a little more 
or less knowledge in the world. Men live and die in India, and China, and 
Africa, as well as in England and France; and where there are life and death 
there are the essentials of existence, and the eternal problems which they involve. 


Nor is this but the burden of a solitary essay, to be followed by 
brighter and more hopeful views when the mood of the writer is 
brighter and more hopeful. On the contrary, he is never tired of 
reiterating his sad creed; of repeating that he, at least, is one who 
lives and sorrows without hope. 

Of course, it may be said that the “ Barrister’ has a perfect right 
to hold these opinions ; and that he is accountable to no one for his 
creed. In one sense this is perfectly true ; but then we are to recollect 
that he is writing anonymously, as the representative of an English 
journal of extensive circulation. Moreover, the author takes occasion 
more than once to magnify his own opinions at the expense of a class 
of persons who certainly deserve better treatment. In the essay on 
** Christian Optimism,” we are told: ‘ the wildest dreams of the most 
sanguine believer in progress on Christian principles would be more 
than realised if he ever saw ordinary day-labourers as well off and as 
intelligent as ordinary lawyers, doctors, and merchants are at pre- 
sent. Take, then, one reasonably prosperous person of this kind, and 
see whether he is in an entirely satisfactory condition. I[t is clear 








that he is not. He neither knows whence he comes nor whither he 
is going, nor for what purpose he lives; at least, his knowledge upon 
these subjects is so indefinite, so much involved in metaphors and 
mysteries, that it is little more than enough to make visible the dark- 
ness in which he stands.” We are mistaken, indeed, if this is the 
creed of the “ Christian,” the ‘ Christian Optimist,” or the ‘ believer 
in progress on Christian principles.” It would, we think, be very far 
from satistying the Christian Optimist that his neighbours should enjoy 
a mere material and epicurean prosperity. The Christian Optimist 
knows, too (or at least fancies he knows), whence he comes and whither 
he goes. He has learned long before this by a better philosophy than 
that of the ** Barrister,” that the souls of the righteous are in the hand 
of God, Equally unsatisfactory is the essay on ‘* Philanthropy :” 

Moderate order, moderate comfort, moderate success~-the attainment on the 
part of one person in a hundred of that sort of position which the other ninety~ 
nine attain without conscious effort—is the kind of object which philanthropists 
seem to propose, not to themselves, but to their neighbours, as the result of the 
benevolent exertions in which their lives are passed. They are quite contented 
that people should endure the ordinary evils of life. That they should be ill, 
if there are hospitals to receive them in illness—that they should work late and 
early at all sorts of unpleasant tasks, so long as they can read, write, and cypher 
—in a word, that they should experience all the diseases so long as they are 
provided with the medicines of life, appears to these pious and amiable people 
an arrangement with which it would not only be useless to quarrel, but at 
which it would be impious to repine. 

This keen anxiety to reduce the amount of suffering in the world, though the 
general necessity of its existence is admitted, would be strange if it were not so 
common. It shows conclusively how much even the most pious and amiable of 
ordinary English people have fallen into the habit of caring about the accidents 
whilst they are comparatively indifferent to the substance of life. True, they 
say, we are, and must remain, sinners and dying men; we must expect illness, 
the loss of friends, poverty, and old age; we must expect to see the great mass 
of men walking along the broad, and not the narrow path. What, then, 
remains for us todo? Letus pity and console them—let us, if possible, reclaim 
them from being sinners at all. But if that enterprise is hoptless, let us at 
least rack our ingenuity to make them comfortable and not miserable sinners. 

What does the writer want? ‘That our poor neighbours should be 
left to help themselves, or that starvation should be remedied by the 
gift of a tract, and disease by the loan of a Testament. If there be 
any person—and, no doubt, there are many such— who cares only for 
the material prosperity of those whom he seeks to aid, we have only 
to say that he has, in our opinion, little claim to the name of “ philan- 
ihropist ;” and the labours of the Saturday Reviewer are worse than 
wasted in setting up such as the types of true philanthropists and 
deriding them when so set up. Is it true, again, that ‘‘ no one expects 
that a person principally occupied in philanthropy will be very wise, 
very sympathetic, or very large-minded!” Or that ‘‘ we are rather 
apt to associate the name of a philanthropist with a certain narrowness 
of understanding, and not unfrequently with a good deal of coldness 
of temper?” ‘To this we can only reply that the Reviewer appears 
to us to have quite mistaken the meaning of the word “ philan- 
thropist” both in its literal and conventional meaning. We at least 
should not be disposed to include, even among the persons “ principally 
occupied in philanthropy,” the starched spinster, who for want of 
occupation, persecutes with tracts and sixpences every poor family 
which is so unfortunate to have her pitilessly pitying eye cast upon 
it. We believe—indeed we are sure—that the distress which now 
exists in Lancashire would not, had it occurred fif_y years ago, have 
been borne so patiently. 








MODERN CONVENTS. 
Convent Life in Italy. By Atgernon Taytor, 

Skeet. 8vo. pp. 347. 

NY ONE WHO IS INTERESTED IN MONASTIC LIFE, 
A and curious as to the manner in which monks and friars live 
and spend their days, will find the book before us pleasant reading. 
No matter concerning which fraternity an inquiring mind desires 
information, let it be Franciscan, Carmelite, Carthusian, Dominican, 
Benedictine, or Capuchin, the author has dwelt some time among 
them all, and can supply the minutest details on the length and fre- 
quency of their devotions, on the furniture of their rooms, the size of 
their beds, and the nature of their fare. 

In spite of reason there is always a sort of mystery attached to 
these small circles of men, who lead ascetic lives, apart from their 
fellows, isolated from the world. Looking at a monastery (which, by 
the way, is, on the Continent, invariably planted in the most picturesque 
situation in the neighbourhood), and watching those silent grave 
men, clad in coarse long gowns, pursuing busily their household avoca- 
tions, the question naturally arises to one’s mind—Did enthusiasm 
lead you to the choice of such a vocation? and now you have chosen 
it do you fmd satisfaction and happiness therein? On a closer 
inspection of their countenances, but little can be guessed—as a rule, 
they are dull, prosaic looking men enough. 

With the fair sex we believe there is frequently the strongest desire 
to dive into the mysteries of a monastery, principally, we suppose, 
because, with the usual perversity of human nature, it is forbidden 
ground. Our author relates anecdotes of English ladies who 
strayed unintentionally into monastic enclosures, and were forcibly 
ejected by the shoulders therefrom by a white-robed lay brother 
of “massive frame.” We remember ourselves once being with 
a party of our countrywomen in Florence. A passion for Fra 
Angelicos had arisen among us, and we had hunted out almost every 
specimen from the brush of that wondrously-gifted artist ; but there 
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remained still a famous one to be seen at a convent not very far distant 
from the city. As we were insatiable on the subject we repaired thither. 
A polite monk answered the cloister bell. * Very happy to shew the 
signori the picture, but the signore must remain outside, it is con- 
trary to the rules that a woman should enter the gates.” A protest 
against impoliteness followed, but of course with no avail. We, 
favoured signori, followed the monk along the dismal corridors, and 
but a very few minutes saw us back, outside the gates again. ‘“ Well! 
what did you see ?” we were eagerly assailed with on our return. The 
Fra Angelico had been forgotten, but intense curiosity had been 
aroused to know what was behind those walls which the fair querists 
had been forbidden to enter, and which the following answer seemed 
hardly to satisfy: ‘A long low-roofed room, with bare tables and hard 
forms; the monks had just finished their dinners, and the windows 
had never been opened; a beauteous Angelico so badly hung that it 
was next to impossible to see it.”’ This true statement of facts fell 
coldly on romance-loving ears. 

We have never felt any desire since that one experience to enter 
another monastery, not even when baited with a Fra Angelico ; other 
senses should, to our mind, not be distressed when looking at even a 
Raphael. But how different with Mr. Algernon Taylor; he visited 
no less than three score monasteries, which, as he remarks, form a 
mere fraction of the conventual establishments scattered over the 
length and breadth of Italy ; indeed this book is the result not of one 
but of many visits which the author paid to that country between the 

ears 1856 and 1859. Chance first threw in his way “an excellent 
introduction” to the superior of a convent at Genoa; this led in- 
directly to introductions to other monasteries in different parts of 
Italy, in which he successively became a visitor; and believing that he 
has enjoyed opportunities which were probably never accorded to any 
other traveller before, he deemed that the result of his experience 
and observations in these several monasteries would be found interest- 
ing to many English readers, and we think he has deemed rightly. 

We cannot help being amused at the laconic way in which the friar 
of one convent in Rome introduces our author to the superior of 
another. The translation runs thus: ‘' Here is an English gentleman, 
he is not a Catholic, but he has no prejudices.” A man without pre- 
judices can hardly be an enthusiast, and this may account for the very 
matter-of-fact style in which this book is written, being little more 
from beginning to end, than a narrative of facts. Mr. Algernon 
Taylor indulges in but few digressions. He frequently recognises the 
hospitality which was accorded to him by the modern monks, very 
different it seems to us to have been from what the old song tells us 
the “ monks of old” practised : 

In the first place it should be borne in mind that members of religious com- 
munities in Italy rise at a very early hour (five or six o’clock), and take 
nothing but a single cup of coffee without milk, and a mouthful or two of dry 
bread, until about mid-day, when they dine. In the Mendicant Orders, not only 
are the portions of each friar very limited in quantity, but the quality also is 
generally coarse, and often far from nutritious. Thus, although on days which 
are not fasts, meat is usually allowed, I do not think, (writing from memory), 
that each person’s portion exceeds a couple of ounces, and that, too, not of rich, 
juicy meat as in England, but tough, hard meat, from which whatever goodness 
it once had has frequently been well nigh boiled away. In these Orders the 
soup at dinner is the really substantial dish, for besides the scanty portion of 
indifferent meat, the only other dish is generally either a piece of dried and 
salted fish, swimming in oil, (** baccal&,” in Italian), or else some boiled cabbage 
or other green vegetable. After this slender meal they have to wait for supper 
until sunset, which in summer may be eight or nine hours. ‘This meal is 
still more slender than their dinner. A tiny piece of meat, it is true, is again 
served out, but this, together with some green vegetable, constitutes the whole 
repast. As stated in the body of this work, an ample portion of bread is 
allowed. Their beverage consists of weak wine of the country ready mixed 
with water. This forms their diet on ordinary days, but on fasi days it is yet 
more spare. 

In most of the Endowed Orders a somewhat more liberal dietary prevails in 
regard to quantity, and still more so in the quality of the provisions and in the 
style of co. king; but, nevertheless, the diet even of these richer Orders would 
probably be found wholly insufficient by English gentleman of the most abste- 
mious habits. 








_ While staying in Rome Mr, Taylor was presented to the Pope, an 
introduction not very difficult to obtain, but which is sought after 
eagerly every year by many Protestant English tourists. We have a 
very minute description of how our author left his “‘ hat and gloves” in 
the antechamber before he was ushered by a monsignore to an audi- 
ence alone “with the acknowledged Head of some two handred 
millions of Christians :” 


Pius 1X. was dressed in a white cassock and cape, a white skull-cap, and red 
slippers, He was seated under a canopy, with a writing-table in front of him. 
The Chamber was a small one, being used for private occasions, such as to-day. 
It is usual for persons admitted to an audience to kneel at the door on entering, 
and again on approaching the Pope. Roman Catholics kiss the gilt cross on the 

slipper, in token of acknowledgement of the spiritual character of him whom 
they believe to be the vicar of Jesus Christ, but Protestants are not required to 
do 80, and may kiss his hand instead. The Pope made several inquiries 
fespecting my country, how long I had been in Italy, and apropos of the recent 
festival of Corpus Christi, made some observations in regard to the great 
religious ceremonies of the Church. When I mentioned “ Corpus Christi,” the 
ope said ‘‘ Si, Corpus Domini,” by which name it is commonly known in Italy 
and in Spain, although, in the Roman Missal and Breviary, it is invariably 
printed ‘‘ Corpus Christi.” When the audience was over, his Holiness offered 
me his hand to kiss; and as I retired, he rang a bell near his chair, whereupon 
the door was immediately opened by the prelate in attendance, by whom I was 
conducted out, 


Lord Macaulay has said that the Roman Catholic Church is the 
only one which thoroughly understands how to deal with enthusiasts, 
other sects enthusiasts are suffered to be rampant, until they be- 
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come schismatics; but instead, the Catholic Church neither submits 
to enthusiasts nor proscribes them, but uses them. What the 
Anglican Church makes an enemy of, Rome converts into a 
champion, and so unites all the strength of Establishment with 
all the strength of Dissent. These monks cost her not a far- 
thing; they take nothing away from the revenues of her beneficed 
clergy, they live by the alms of those who respect their spiritual cha- 
racters and are grateful for their instruction. Far be it from us to 
depreciate the good which many earnest, true monks are working, 
chiefly by their zeal and energy. When in contact with one of the 
order, we have often felt interested in him, and confess that, when 
appealed to for alms, and we have denied them, feelings akin to those 
which stole over Sterne, when he refused the begging friar in his 
‘* Sentimental Journey,” have stolen over us. Notwithstanding this, 
we cannot help looking with deep interest on those parts of liberated 
Ituly where the present ruler has thought fit to sweep away many of 
these conventual establishments. A few years will decide whether, by 
converting the buildings into factories, and the begging volunteers 
into working ones, the material prosperity, and the welfare, temporal 
and spiritual, of the dwellers of that fine land, will not be a hundred- 
fold increased. For our part, we look hopefully forward to such 
a result accruing from such a change. 


THE CREATION OF ANIMALS.—AN ESTHONIAN 
LEGEND. 
Verhandlungen der gelehrten estnischen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, 
Dorpat. 8vo. 


HE CRITIC, many years ago, before the publication of Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Hiawatha,” pointed attention to an interesting litera- 
ture which exists on the shores of the Baltic, among various peoples 
subject to the rule of Russia—the Finns, Letts, Esthonians, &e. The 
Finns have an epic which bas been translated into German and 
Swedish under the title of ‘* Kalewala,” about which some little is 
known in this country. The Esthonians have an epic somewhat 
resembling it in its incidents, the ‘* Kalawi-Poeg,” of which the 
Critic was the first to give notice some four years ago. But on the 
shores of the Baltic exist numerous poems, tales, legends, proverbs, 
&e., which are not generally known to the public. Many of these 
have been collected by men learned in the Finnish and allied lan- 
guages. They have been published in the form of ‘ Transactions,” 
and have been translated by Swedes and others into languages more 
familiar to Europeans than the original. We may be able to give 
better and more detailed information respecting the literature of the 
Baltic hereafter. These Finns and Esthonians have their cosmogonies 
and histories of creation, and here is an example: 

When the Father of All (Altvater) had created heaven, the earth, the sun, 
the moon, and the shining stars, he made a garden, and began to prepare for it 
every kind of domestic animal under the canopy of heaven. Judas, standing on 
one side, beheld this work with looks of envy, and resolved to lay out a devil’s 
garden for himself; he made for it various kinds of animals, as the ass, the 
horse, and animals with horns and claws, besides birds, but he was not able to 
breattie into the animals he bad made the breath of life, and was obliged there- 
fore to go to the Father to have His advice, as to how he could animate his own 
creation. The Father, disturbed at His work, answered angrily: ‘ If thou hast 
understood to create, thou must understand also to give life.” Judas, like a 
proper gipsy, would not take a denial, and so plagued the Father with his 
prayers, that the latter at length yielded, and said to him: “ Tear off the belly- 
skin of your body, make of it a bag-pipe, blow lustily into the same, then wilt 
thou see that thy creation shall become animate.” Judas did not like the joke 
which demanded the peeling off of his skin, nevertheless he set industriously to 
work, and made the bag-pipe in the manner he had been ordered. He began to 
blow into the same, and, lo! all the creatures he had made awoke to life. But 
as they found nothing to eat in the devil’s garden, they all began to 
pursue and devour one another. Judas, who in all things would be 
wiser then God the creator, had provided his creation with long snouts, 
large horns, long tails, strong tusks, and sharp claws. But it never occurred 
to the Master that his animals would tear one another from hunger, hence he 
went to the Father of All again, in order to have good advice from him. The 
Father gave him for answer : ‘** Let the animals come into my garden ; there 
they will have no want of food, nor will they tear one another through hunger. . 
This proposition Judas did not greatly relish, but this time pity for his creation 
gained the upper hand. ‘ Good,” said he ; *‘ I will rather give them over to 
thee than that they should devour one another.” Hereupon the Father went 
with him to the devil’s garden, and called the cattle made by Judas to himself; 
but, with the exception of the ass, no one heard his call ; the ass alone slipped 
quietly out of the garden. The Father saw instantly that it would be necessary 
to make the strange creation feel the rod of his power before he could reduce it 
to obedience. With this intent he created a multitude of buzzing creatures— 
as flies, wasps, gnats, &c., and threw a handful of them through the gate of the 
devil’s garden. Immediately the whole creation of Judas were restless, and 
rushed out through the open gate. The Father had laid his creating-staff right 
across the garden gate, while he said: ‘* That all creatures may not have the 
same form, it shall be that those that touch the staff with their feet shall have 
claws, and those that leap over it shall have hoofs.” Many of the animals and 
birds of prey provided with claws sprang and flew over the garden-hedge while 
the Father was busy at the gate, and began, as their wont in the devil’s 
garden, to devour one another. As the cat was on the point of leaping over the 
hedge, Altvater gave her a smack onthe snout; hence it is she bas a short 
snout, and that she must get her food, not through sharpness of scent, but 
through sharpness of sight. The reward of the ass was, the never being 
annoyed with dirty, buzzing flies. 

The celebrated Herder writes enthusiastically of the music and 
peetry of the Letts, a people allied to the Esthonians. From what 
he says, we gather that their music is wonderful, and bears the stamp 
of nature. Their poetry has rhyme, but not simple rhyme. Rhyme 
ean only be produced by the repetition of the same sound. They 
have extempore verses abounding in fun and satire, such as may be 
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found in the English street ballad. Their love verses have the senti- 
mentality so intimately bound up with melancholy. They avail them- 
selves happily of every interesting circumstance, touch so fertilely all 
the sources of tenderness, that they have a wonderful effect upon the 
feelings. But, their music, though wonderful, is rude and unculti- 
vated in its way. They choose one or two young maidens, who sing 
the text to a monotonous accompaniment, resembling almost the bass 
drone of a bagpipe. The songstresses seldom ascend above a third. 
If we understand Herder rightly, it is the men who take the bass, 
and the young women pitch their note an octave above the key, and 
continue to the close. 

Among all these Baltic populations the miklah, or riddle, has been 
from the earliest to the present times a favourite exercise in composi- 
tion. For example (but we can present the riddle in a prosaic form 
only): 

1. I sowed, and as I sowed I grew. 

2. And as I grew I became a maiden. 

3. And when I became a maiden I became a young wife. 

4, And when I became a young wife I became an old woman. 

5. And when | became an old woman I had my eyes. 

6. And when I had my eyes I walked about. 

Give it up. The Lettish explanation is, the poppy, giving the 
various ages of the flower—l. ‘The seed; 2. The bloom which makes 
the maiden’s wreath; 3. The withering of the flower when it resembles 
a woman’s head dress; 4. The fall of the leaf; 5. The seeds in the 
poppy-head; and, 6. The shedding of the seeds. Herder says: 





There is among the Letts an irresistable tendency to poetry, and my mother 
was not wrong when shie said that half the language is poetry. It rings, 
said she, like a hand-bell, but the German like a church-bell. My father was 
no great Lettish scholar, and yet one who has studied the language in its 
breadth and depth has a right to speak. - 

Herder gives several specimens of Lithuanic poetry which often 
exchanges iuto Lettish; indeed, the Lithuanic has such close relation 
to the Lettish, that it demands special attention. The work quoted 
at the head of the present notice will indicate sources of information 
to those who desire to pursue the subject. 





Melibeus in London. By James Payn.—(Macmillan and Co. pp. 220.) 
—The sketches of which this volume is made of are reprinted from 
Chambers’s Journal, of which periodical Mr. Payn is, we believe, the 
editor. They are very bright and lively pictures of certain phases of 
London life, written with fidelity and elegance, and without the slightest 
indulgence in that slang which is the chief defect of the light literature 
of the day. A few specimens will tell more in Mr. Payn’s praise than 
long sentences of commendation. The first extract is from an amusing 
paper headed “ Melibeeus dines at the Bank.” Melibceus is asked to join 
that dining triumvirate which (as is well known) daily meets at the ex- 
pense of ths Governor and Company of the Bank of England in the 
quarters of the officer of the guard on duty at the Bank. ‘The provision 
for the occasion is limited to a dinner for three and three bottles of 
wine: 

“‘ The other guest had already arrived, and we sat down at once to a most 
capital dinner. The tablecloth, however, was not cloth of gold, as I had rather 
expected it would have been, nor were the red mullets inclosed in twenty-five 
pound notes. I remarked that this latter omission showed a want of delicate 
courtesy in the members of the Bank direction; but the host pointed out that I 
was blaming them undeservedly. ‘The only place,’ said he, ‘that a bank- 
note is valueless is at the Bank itself. All that enter here are instantaneously 
destroyed: although you took out a brand new one at two o’clock, and paid it 
in ten minutes afterwards, that note would be consigned to the flames.’ 

“In that case,’ argued I, ‘ they might have given us new ones.’ 

“* Yes,’ returned he drily, ‘they might; in the meantime, they have given 
us Badminton.’ 

“Now, Badminton is a liquor of which I am exceedingly fond, and the butler 
—who must have been worth seventy thousand pound at the very least, to 
judge from his funded appearance—knew how to make it. The other guest 
liked it too, and so we had another bottle during the repast. I observed there 
was a hesitation in Lieutenant and Captain Fitzmarmalade’s tone as he ordered 
that second bottle, but I thought (very erroneously) that it was no business of 
mine. 

“ By the by,” said Melibceus, earnestly, perceiving that I was using my note- 
book pretty freely, ‘‘you must remember this is a private communication; that 
it would be the grossest breach of confidence to mention to others what occurred 
at the private table of my friend. One is so afraid nowadays, of some penny-a- 
lining fellow getiing hold of everything, and putting it in print.” 

‘“*My dear Meliboeus,” returned I with dignity, ‘I hope you do not take me 
for one who keeps company with literary people. I was only setting down a 
memorandum about your having Badminton for dinner the next time you come 
to see us—since you seem so fond of it.” 

“Thank you, my friend: you must make it very well, however, to beat 
Fitzmarmalade’s. 

“Well, when the second bottle was gone, our host informed us in broken tones 
of the fatal error we had committed. Dinner was but just over, and we had 
already drunk two out of the three bottles provided by the Bank direction. 

“*IfT had known that you would bave drunk two goes of this stuff—which is 
next kin to water ’—and he pointed contemptuously to the empty silver tankard 
—‘I would have taken care that other wine should have been at hand: people 
that dine here do not generally drink two quarts—’ 

‘The last part of this sentence was drowned in our derisive cheers. 

“* As it is, however, what wine will you choose for your third bottle—to last 
us until eleven o'clock, my friends? What wine takes longest to drink?’ 

“A brilliant idea illumined the countenance of the other guest. 

“Send out,” cried he, “ for some more wine to the place from whence you got 
your dinner. The London Tavern has some very tolerable Madeira.’ 

‘* Lieutenant and Captain Fitzmarmalade shook his head. ‘ Alas, no human 
being is allowed to enter these precincts until to-morrow morning. Nulla 
vestigia retrorsum. You might go cut to fetch it, but you could never get back 
again. Of course, you can have plenty of beer—’ 

“ Tremendous dissatisfaction here interrupted the gallant officer’s speech. 
“*Then let us have the golden sherry,’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





“So we sat down to the golden sherry, drinking very fair and slowly, 
like persons becalmed upon a tropic sea, with an insufficient quantity of 
water on board. But never was scarcity the cause of such unbounded merriment. 
Like Henry V. at Agincourt, I would not have had another glassfull there— 
and most certainly not another man to help us—had such a thing been possible. 
Even Fitzmarmalade, who had been quite distressed at first, was tickled ¥! the 
situation. We watched the man who had the bottle in his hand like Bank 
detectives, and I must say that the host, in helping himself first, got a most 
decided pull, He had but followed the custom out of doors, he said, and there 
was nothing to the contrary effect in the Bank regulations, which were hanging 
over the chimney-piece. The most severe of these—which mainly related 
to what was to be done in case of fire, and not in case of thirst—was one that 
excluded the entire female sex from the premises. I shall therefore be able to 
inform Mrs. M. with truth—who had a great desire to accompany me to see 
how the dividend business was transacted—that she must not set her heart upon 
any such thing. 

“** Whereabouts do they keep the money ?’ said I in a careless off-hand sort 
of way. 

“ Lieutenant and Captain Fitzmarmalade touched his sword, and replied, ‘ None 
of that, Melibceus ;’ as though he would say: ‘I must, if need be, sacrifice 
friendship on the altar of duty ;’ but it is my belief that he could not have 
answered the question one bit better than I. 

‘* There was still balfa glassful apiece of the golden sherry left at five minutes 
to eleven, and we drank it with all sincerity to our next merry meeting.” 

“Melibocus with the Noble Savage” is a description of one of Deer- 
foot’s races: 


“ Are you ready ?—Go!” cried the starter, and away they went, almost 
literally like arrows from the string, and the “public” set itself to cheer, as 
weil they might, and the umpire to consult his “ stop split centre second’s band 
watch ’”’—which [ suppose must mean some superlatively good one. 

To see the copper-coloured and the white legs flashing past like darkness on 
the heels of light, to watch the eager set expression of the runners’ faces, to 
mark the diligent aid rendered by the leaders in increasing or mitigating the 
speed, was to my taste a more exhilarating spectacle than any horse race. Meli- 
beeus, with greater capacities for enjoyment, was, of course, even more gratified 
than I, 

“ Once,” said he, ‘‘I run a race for a couple of hundred yards myself. I 
had trained for it in my simple schoolboy fashion, by eating of raw eggs and 
red beefsteaks, and yet how I did puff and blow before the finish! I thought 
that I should never get my breath again. Yet—hark!—you cannot detect, as 
these men fly by, that they are breathing harder than usual. Ars longa vita 
brevis. Wind is short, but art can wonderfully prolong it. How very mach 
more elegantly the white man runs thau the other!” 

And, indeed, although his toes were not turned in, as is commonly the case 
with men of his nation, Deerfoot ‘ loppetted” with every stride, so that one 
wondered that his shoulders did not slew him round. The Indian was generally 
ahead: but at intervals, at command of his “leader,” the white man would put 
on a spurt, and pass his adversary by a yard or two; this distance Deerfoot 
would gradually decrease, the sullen thud of his mocassins and the jingle of his 
silver bells falling louder and louder upon the ears of the unhappy Jones with 
every step. It was like having a sleuth-hound after one, so surely did he gain 
upon him; and the pursued seemed to lay his ears back like a hare, to listen for 
his coming as he flew. At the western angle, where the greatest crowd was 
and which was the finish of each quarter of a mile, there was always a grea 
struggle, and Jones of Islington would generally get about half his nose in 
front. They had gone fourteen “laps” (as these circuits are technically 
called), or three miles and a half, in this fashion, when, to the indignation of 
Melibceus, every one began to offer three to two, and even two to one, upon the 
Indian. 

“*T will take their two to one,” cried he. 

‘“‘ Beware, O inhabitant of Bullock Smithy !” whispered I, in a melodramatic 
bass; but upon his insisting upon investing half-a-sovereign upon Jones of 
Islington, I made the bet myself, having a proper respect for public opinion, and 
especially for the judgment of our friend the giant, who was clamorously offer- 
ing three to one. Jones was the popular candidate, the man whom the public 
most applauded when he shot ahead; but in sporting circles the most popular 
is not always ‘‘the favourite.” The fifteenth “lap” was run in fifty-eight 
seconds, being at the rate of fifteen miles and a half per hour, and that after 
three miles and a half had been already accomplished. They flashed by, shoulder 
to shoulder, neck and neck; but lo! at the western corner, so oft the scene of 
Jones’s most magnificent efforts, that distinguished athlete cast himself into the 
arms of a personal friend, and was taken away somewhere—dead beat. The 
Indian was performing the last round with undiminished velocity—but alone. 
The triumph of barbarism over civilisation was unexpected, but it was com- 
plete. 

American States, Churches, and Slavery. By the Rev. J. R. Baume. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. pp. 546.)—In his preface, Mr. Balme informs 
the reader that he is “a descendant of the Puritans,” and that he 
“ covets earnestly their best gifts—their principles, virtues, faith—their 
unearthly desires, heaven-born tempers, self-sacrificing spirit, ardent love 
and zeal.” In some “ testimonials” which are added to the volume by way 
of supplement, Mr. Balme also appears in the character of amartyr. He 
appeals for pecuniary aid “as the victim of persecution, in consequence 
of uncompromising opposition to the sin of slavery in America.” He 
states that his “ Church and newspaper have been crushed out by the 
overwhelming opposition which has been brought to bear against him; 
and Mrs. Balme’s ladies’ school establishment, which yielded an ample compe- 
tency of itself, was broken up by the introduction of respectable coloured ladies.” 
When we consider the feeling which notoriously prevails among the 
American public on the subject of colour, we are not prepared to deter- 
mine the exact amount of sympathy due to a lady who, in open and 
designed opposition to that feeling, throws her school open to “coloured 
ladies,” however “respectable.” We are not surprised, therefore, at 
learning that Mr. Baime had to leave his homein 1858, “in extreme penury.” 
The testimonials appended speak freely and warmly of Mr. Balme asa 
sincere and worthy man and a good Christian, and we can see no reason for 
doubting that he is all this. As it cannot be denied, however, that he 
has willingly accepted the position of a martyr, he must not object to 
becoming subject to the disagreeable concomitants of that not very com- 
fortable character. The book itself is a long exposure of the evils of 
slavery ; but these are so thoroughly understood in this country that 
there is little need for books like these. In common with most violent 
anti-slavery men, Mr. Balme characterises John Brown as “a hero and & 
martyr.” But this we cannot allow. John Brown was an enthusiast, and 
that is his bestexcuse. He played a fearful venture ; attempted to plunge 
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his country into the horrors of a servile war ; staked his life upon the 
yenture—and lost it like a brave man. In glancing over the book, among 
other curious particulars respecting slavery, we come upon the following 
curious form of “a negro’s marriage : . 

The following is a form of marriage which took place between two negroes» 
with a negro minister, at Live Creek, Georgia, and is the form generally used 
there :— Here is a couple who have walked out to-night, wishing to be jined 
in and through love, and wishing all them that have any ting twixem dem 
come forward and speak now; if not, let them hold their peace now and for 
evermore. I wants every ear to hear, and every heart to enjoy.” 

“Mr. Jim Thompson, whosoever stands fastly by your left side, do you take 
her for your dearly beloved wife, to wait on her through sickness and through 
health, safe and be safe, holy and be holy, loving and be loving? Do you love 
her mother, father, brothers, sisters, master, mistress, and God best ? 

* Answer.—'‘ I do.’ 

“ Miss Mary Jackson, whomsoever stands fastly by your right side, do you 
take to be your dear beloved husband, to wait on him through heaith and 
through conflution, safe and be safe, holy and be holy ? Do you love his mother, 
father, sister, brother, and God the best? 

“ Answer.— I will.’ 

**{ shall pronounce Mr. Jim to hold Miss Mary fast by the right hand, and 
shall pronounce you to be man and wife by the commandments of God. We 
shall hopes and trusting through God that you may live right, now and for 
evermore. Now Mr. Jim, slew your bride.” 

** Let us sing a hime. 

*Plunged in a gulph of dark despair, 
Ye wretched sinners are,’ &c.” 


SEPTEMBER, 1862. | 


The Works of Thomas Hood, Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. 
Edited with notes by his Son. Vols. II. II. and IV. (Edward 
Moxon and Co. 1862).—Not a few passages in the volume before us, 
show traces of that hasty writing which owes its origin rather to the 
desire to gain bread than fame. Many gems, however, of “ purest ray 
serene,” have been recovered from the various periodicals to which Hood 
was a contributor, and are to be found in these pages in juxta-position 
with jewels of very decided paste. Hood's only novel “Tylney Hall” 
which makes up a considerable portion of the third volume, is, in our 
opinion altogether unworthy of the author’s fame. We do not 
remember to have seen the following lines before. They were com- 
posed on the occasion of Mr. Spencer Perceval making a motion for 
presenting an address to the King to order a day for a general fast and 
humiliation, which he supported in a most extraordinary speech, inveigh- 
ing against the House of Commons as a ccllection of infidels. 

Oh, Mr. Spencer! | 


I mean no offence, sir— 
Retrencher of each trencher—man or 
4 


Declare, of all resources, 
The man is safest who gets in the safe ? 
And yet you bid poor suicidal sinners 


woman’s ; | Diseard their dinners, 
Maker of days of ember, | Thoughtiess how heav'n above will look 
Eloquent Member | upon't, 
Of the House of Com—I mean to say short For man to die so wantonly of want ; 
commons— 


By way of a variety, 
Think of the ineffectual! piety 
Of London's Bishop, at St. Faith’s or 
Bride’s, 
Lecturing such chamelion insides, 
Only to find 
He's preaching to the wind. 


Thou Long Tom Coffin singing out, ‘“* Hold 
Fast "— 


Avast! 


Oh, Mr. Perceval! I'l! bet a dollar, a 
Great growth of Cholera, 
And new deaths reckon'd, 
Will mark thy Lenten Twenty-first and 
second, 
The best of our physicians, when they conit, 
Depose the malady is in the air: 
Oh, Mr. spencer! if the ill zs there, 
Why shoulki you bid the people live upon 
it? 


Whatever others do,—or don't, 
I cannot—dare not—must not fast, and 
won't, 

Unless by night your day you let me keep, 
And fast asleep ; 

My constitution can't obey sach censors : 

| Must have meat 

Three times a day to eat; 


Why should you make discourses against 
courses, My health’s of such a sort, — 

While doctors, thongh they bid us rub and To say the truth, in short, 
chafe, | The coats of my stomach are not Spencers! 


The following little poem was printed in the ‘“‘ Amaravth ” for 1839 : 


TO MY DAUGHTER. 
ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


Dear Fanny! nine long years ago, | It was not sorrow—not annoy— 

While yet the morning sun was low, But like a happy maid, though coy, 

And rosy with the Eastern glow With grief-like welcome even Joy 
The Jandscape smiled— Forestalls its prime. 

Whilst lowed the newly-waken’d herds— 

Sweet as the early song of birds, 

T heard those first, delightful words, 


| 

| So mayst thou live, dear! many years, 
“Thou hast a child!” | 

| 

| 

' 

| 


In all the bliss that life endears, 

Not without smiles, nor yet from tears 
Too strictly kept: 

When first thy infant littleness 

I folded in my fond caress, 

The greatest proof of happiness 

Was this—I wept. 


Along with that uprising dew 

Tears glisten’d in my eyes, though few, 

To hail a dawning quite as new 

To me, as Time: 
The deep pathos of the second of these two following poems is very 
touching. 
LINES 
ON SEEING MY WIFE AND TWO CHILDREN SLEEPING IN THE SAME CHAMBER. 

And has the earth lost itsso spacious round, | To live their living and to breathe their 
The sky its blue circumference above, breath! $ 
That in this little chamber there is found Almost I wish that, with one common sigh, 
Both earth and heaven—my universe of We might resign all mundane care and 

love! i strife, 
All that my God can give me, or remove, And seek together that transcendent sky, 
Here sleeping, save myself, in miiic | Where Father, Mother, Children, Husband, 

death, | Wife, 
Sweet that in this small compass I behove | Together pant in everlasting life! 


STANZAS. 
Only new anguish from the old caress ; 
Oh, this world’s grief, 
Hath no relief, 
In being wrung from a great happiness. 


Would I had never filled thine eyes with 
love, 
For love is only tears; would I had never 
Breatied such a curse-like blessing as we 
prove ; 
Now, if * Farewell’? could bless thee, I 
would sever! 


Is there a bitter pang for love removed, 
Oh God! The dead love doth not cost 
more tears 
Than the alive, the loving, the beloved— 
Not yet, not yet beyond ali hopes and 
fears! 
Would I were laid 
Under the shade 
Of the calm grave, and the long grass of 
years, — 


That love might die with sorrow:—I am 


sorrow ; Would I were laid 
And she, that loves me tenderest, doth Under the shade 
press Of the cold tomb, and the long grass for 
Most poison from my cruel lips, and borrow ever: 


THE CRITIC. 





i 


“Morning Meditations” is a not unfavourable specimen of Hood's 


punning humour. 


Let Taylor preach upon a morning breezy, 
How well to rise while nights and larks are 
flying— 
For my part getting up seems not so easy 
y half as dying. 
What if the lark does carol in the sky 
Soaring beyong the sight to find him out— 
Wherefore am 1 to rise at such a fly? 
I'm not a trout. 
Talk not to me of bees and such like 
hums, 
The smell of sweet herbs at the morning 
prime— 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of time. 
To me Dan Pheebus and his car are nought, 
His steeds that paw impatiently about — 
Let them enjoy, stys I, as horses ought, 


My stomach is not ruled by other men's, 
And grumbling for a reason, quaintly begs 
* Wherefore should master rise before the 
hens 
Have laid their eggs ?"’ 
Why from a comfortable pillow start 
To see faint flashes from the east awaken ? 
A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 
Excepting bacon. 
An early riser Mr. Gray has drawn, 
Who used to hast the dewy grass among, 
“To meet the sun upon tbe upland lawn ’’— 
Weli—he died young. 
With charwomen such early hours agree, 
And sweeps, that earn betimes their bit and 
sup; 
But I’m no climbing boy, and need not be 
“ All up—all up!” 


The first turn-out! So here I'll lie, my morning calls deferring ; 

tight beautiful the dewy meads appear Till something nearer to the stroke of 

3esprinkled by the rosy-fingered girl; noon :— 

What then—if I prefer my pillow-beer A man that’s fond precociously of stirring, 
To early pearl? Must be a spoon, 


Flowers from the Glen: The Poetical Remains of James Waddington, of Sal- 
taire. Edited by Exriza Craven Green. (Bradford: H. B. Byles. 1862. pp. 
176.)—Mr. Waddington was a poet of some local celebrity who worked in 
Mr. Salt’s well-known establishment at Saltaire. Under the non de plume of 
“ Ralph Goodwin ” he contributed various fugitive pieces to the Poets’ 
Corner in country journals. Mr. Waddington’s lines are for the 
most part harmonious and flowing, though they lack force and 
vigour. “April” and “May” are not unfavourable specimens of his 
style: 

APRIL. —1859. 
Tit. 
Month of ming'ed shower and sunshine, 

Tears and smiles alternately, 

Often have our poet-teachers 

Human life compared with thee; 
Gloomy clouds may darken o’er us, 

Big with sorrows fruitful rain; 
Lo! the radiant arch before us! 

Pleasure’s sun will shine again. 


Winter’s dreary wail is over, 
Icy wind and frozen stream, 
And the green earth smiles in beauty 
*Neath the sun's reviving beam ; 
Hills have cast their snowy mantles 
To the warm embraving breeze, 
And rich loads of snowy blossom 
Wave in fragrance on the trees. 


Tv. 
Though around us sweep the shadows, 
Darkening hill and wood and wold, 
Scattered sunbeams cross the meadows, 
Dappling them with green and gold; 
Rosy hues yon peak doth borrow, 
Morning's raiment hath it donned; 
So, when life is wrapp'd in sorrow, 
Let us think of light beyond. 


MAY.—1860. 


L | With sweet eyes upward beaming, 
Thy name is sweetest music, And smile, whose magic play, 
Yet will I call thee May— Transports me to Elysium, 
An emblem of the Spring-time, My own heart’s ange!, May. 
When all the earth is gay. 
For though before I saw thee IV. 
The sky and earth seem’d fair, And so, though storms may revel, 
Yet coldly did the snowdrops | And wintry blasts may sweep 
Wreath February's hair. } Against the ringing casement, 
In the lonely hours of sleep, 
Ever thou art beside me, 
Turning my night to day— 
i An emblem of the Spring-time, 


Il. 

In yon woodland-skirted pasture, 
By the mossy brooklet there, 

Where coy Spring first comes to scatter 
Fragrant gems of beauty rare, 

Mark the merry lambs that gambol 
Mid the flowers white and gold, 

And the smiling child that gathers 
Allher little hand can hold. 


u. 
You came, and softer sunshine, 
Than makes the woodlands start 


In wild and rapturous music, i Mv ows beloved Mav 
Suffused my happy heart, | me vs 
And new love’s roses blossom, ‘ 


Which once there hidden lay, O, sweeter than Pn a 
Then, though thy name is music, | When skylarks upward wing 
Yet will I call thee May. Their way through cioudless ether, 
1. | Chanting in praise of Spring; 
Amid the day’s stern duties, And sweeter than the blossoms, 
And home-bred joys of night, That woo the winds to stay, 
An angel form comes by me, Is the presence of my gentle love, 
Arrayed in grace and light, | My life’s perennial May. 


Sunset and Sunshine ; or, Varied Aspects of Life. By Ersxtxe NEALE, 
M.A. (Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. pp. 376.)—This is a 
somewhat curious book, but it offers reading neither unamusing nor 
unprofitable. ‘The sunsets are, in a word, deaths, and Mr. Neale has 
collected a very various and peculiar assortment of them. Here we find 
the deaths of Count Louis Batthyani, Mr. Neild (the miser, who made 
Her Majesty his legatee), Laurence Sterne, Jack Mitford, Lola Montes, 
Lord Castlereagh, Charles James Fox, William Abbott, and Mlle. Rachel. 
Considering the romance which too often surrounds the death-beds of 
celebrated individuals, and the difficulty of ascertaining the real facts of 
the case (witness the doubts thrown around the death-bed of even such a 
man as Pitt), we do not quite see the value of such a collection of scenes. 
Mr. Neale tells us, in his introductory preface, that it has been brought 
together to “ prove the wisdom of estimating aright the boon of life and 
of daily preparing for the realities of ‘the scene that lies beyond.”” We 
hope that there is at least some element of truth in the following account 
of the death-bed of Lola Montes : 


In November, 1160, Lola, in ill-health, came to New York, and, by invitation» 
took up her abode with Mrs, B——, the wife of a well-known florist in that 
city, who had known the wanderer in Scotland. In fact, Lola and her pro- 
tectress had, in early life, been schoolfellows. Lola gradually grew worse. 
The first medical skill in New York was resorted to. Her malady defied it. 
The foe which was silently sapping the seat of life was uncontrollable. She 
soon became aware of this; and the moment that the discovery was made, 
betook herself to devotional exercises. But previously her line of reading and 


tone of conversation had undergone a marked and material change. For several 
weeks prior to her death, instead of shunning, as heretofore, serions subjects, 
she made a point of engaging in religions conversation at every opportunity, 
and exhibited no inconsiderable amount of acquaintance with theological 
subjects. 

About four weeks previous to her death, the Rev. Dr. Hawkes was requested 
to call on her, and did so, To him, and to others of his congregation who 
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visited ber, she avowed thorough repentance for her past life. Her admissions 
were voluntarily and unqualified. ‘ Life I have abused.” 

On Thursday, January 17th, the day on which she died, Dr. Hawkes was at 
her bedside; and when asked whether she still thought she had found forgive- 
ness with her Saviour, she made—not being able to speak—an expressive 
gesture of assent. A further question was then put to her. She was 
asked if she possessed a peace within—a peace arising from the per- 
suasion that she had full forgiveness for the past? She promptly signified the 
affirmative. 

For the sad ceremonies consequent on death, she made calm and resolute pro- 
vision. She was not in a state of utter dependence on friendly hospitality, as 
was erroneously represented. She had money—not a large sum, nor yet what 
might be called a mere pittance. Of this, she left to ‘‘The Magdalen Society ” 
300 dollars. The remainder, after payment of her debts, she willed to 
charitable objects exclusively. Before she died, she purchased the little spot 
in “ Greenwood,” where she is now buried. On her coffin was a plate with 
the simple inscription: ‘‘Mrs, Eliza Gilbert, died January 17th, 1861, 
aged 42.” 

A severe censor, writing of her, said: ‘‘ Her career should be scanned with 
‘ strict justice.’”” But strict justice is not what we are to deal out to one another 
in this world. God tries us all with such very different temptations, Let 
another word be whispered: ‘* Mercy,”—the rod with which the noble-minded 
chastise. Of all it may be said fearlessly, ‘‘God exacteth of thee less than thy 
iniquity deserveth.” 

With reference to the account given of the death of Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Neale is possibly not aware that a very different account of the 
matter has received very wide credence. 

Scriptural Coincidences; or, Traits of Truth By J. Duncan Crate, 
M.A. (Samuel Bagster and Sons. pp. 136).—The object of this littie 
volume is in pursuance of the argument which Paley applied to the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and which Professor Blunt and Dean Graves lave 
used so successfully upon the books of the Old Testament as well as 
upon the Gospels. The “ Coincidences ” pointed out by Mr. Craig are 
taken from all parts of Holy Writ; and, as he says, “it is in truth 
a happy thought for the Christian that thus so many different books 
of Scripture, written by so many different pens, embracing so many 
generations of men, relating to so many different states of society, 
abounding in supernatural incidents throughout, when brought to 
= same touchstone of truth, undesignedness, should still not flinch 

rom it.” 

Arithmetical Examples for Home and School Use. Part I. By Witt1am 
Davis. A Key to the same. (Longmans).—Mr. Davis is one of the 
Inspectors for the British and Foreign School Society. His Manual of 
Arithmetical Examples is well compiled, and cannot but be of great ser- 
vice to instructors. It contains upwards of three thousand questions in 
the higher rules of arithmetic and the more useful rules of mensuration. 
We do not understand, however, why the “ Examples” should be charged 
at eightpence and the “ Key”’ at a shilling, upon any other principle than 
that it is pleasanter to receive a shilling than eightpence. The “Key ” 
contains exactly as many pages as the “ Examples;” but certainly not 
more than half the amount of type. 

The Future: an Outline of Events Predicted in the Holy Scriptures; 
being a Revised Edition of “ Themes for Thought in the Prophetic Page.” By 
the Rev. Joun Cox, Author of “Our Great High Priest,” &. (Nisbet 
and Co.)—Though we hardly hold with Mr. Cox, that the study of pro- 
phecy is incumbent upon every Christian, we willingly admit the reve- 
rential spirit in which this little volume is written. Mr. Cox is a be- 
liever in the doctrine of the millennium. His arguments on this point, 
however, do not seem to us very conclusive. 

The Cricket Tutor, By the Author of “ The Cricket-field.” (Longmans. 
pp. 857).—To all lovers of the noble game of cricket, this useful little 
handbook may be recommended. The precepts of the game are explained 
by one who evidently understands them and who is able to give weight 
and piquancy to his teachings by anecdotes drawn from the rich stores of 
experience. 

The French Verbsat a Glance. By Marion pr Beavvoistn. (Effingham 
Wilson. pp. 64).—This is a new edition revised and extended of a very 
useful school-book. The title may be a little too promising ; for those who 
have vanquished the difficulties of the subjunctive and the past participle, 
will be rather sceptical as to the possibility of acquiring the French verbs 
ataglance. The arrangement is, however, very simple and intelligible, 
and it has the advantage of enabling the student to distinguish “at a 
glance,” that part of the verb which is root and that which is only the 
inflection. 

We have also received Parts XXII. and XXII. of Beeton's Book of 
Home Pets, Part XI. of Beeton’s Book of Garden Management, and 
No. XVI. Vol. II. of the Boy's Own Library. (8. O. Beeton.).—— 
Messrs. A. and C. Black have added to their shilling series of 
“The Waverly Novels,” the Bride of Lammermoor avd Ivanhoe. 
——Part XLV. of Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information in 
Science, Art, and Literature. (S. O. Beeton..——The American Strug- 
gle: an Appeal to the People of the North. By Philo-Americanus 
(Effingham Wilson.)—— Heaven, Earth, and Hell: a Poem of the Past and 
Future. By the Rev. Charles Nesfield. (H. J. Tressider.)——The Holy 
Bible, Containing the Old and New Testament, Translated and Arranged, with 
Notes By Leicester Ambrose Sawyer. Vol. IIL: The Hebrew Poets. 
(Boston : Walker, Wise and Co.)——A second edition of The Wear- 
mouth Abbots: a Tale Illustrative of Saxon Christianity. By the Author 
of “ The Rationale of Justification by Faith.” (William Freeman. )—— 
Part XVIII. of Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations 
by J. E. Millais. (Chapman and Hall.)——No. VII. of Barrington. By 
Charles Lever. Illustrated by H. K. Browne. (Chapman and Hall.) —— 
Part XLII. of Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.) ——-No. XXVIII. of 
the “Magnet Stories.” No Man's Land. By Thomas Miiler. (Groom- 
bridge.——Persecution for the Word. With a Postscript on the Interlocutory 
Judgment and Present State of the Case. By Rowland Williams, LL.D. 
a ay 0 Jor the Family. For the Family Altar: being 

be an rare desea and —, for Two Weeks, suited to Domestic 

orship, and set to Appropriate Music, original and selected. C ile U 
Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.S (Longmans.) , ee 





PERIODICALS AND MAGAZINES. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE contains a well-written paper on “Our 
Manufacturing Districts and Operative Classes.” Of the wives of 
“ manufacturing operatives” the writer says: 


We have a kind of fondness for these matrons, who have fought through 
many difficulties in life, and still retain an amiable temper. They are pleasant 
com pany for a ten minutes’ chat. Their freedom of speech in making known 
to you passing family ailments is occasionally startling. Their modes of ex- 
pression are sometimes very comical, even when the feeling that dictates the 
remark is a kindly one. Medical terms being mostly sesquipedalian, are invari- 
ably astumbling-block to them, One old lady told us that her daughter had 
been “fair up o’ th’ skirke wi’ this algeria,” a complaint which we had never 
met with in our medical reading, but which, from the diagnosis, we found to 
be the neuralgia. These ‘‘pathies,” as they call our contending systems, are 
difficult for them to surmount in speech. A wheezy matron occasionally com- 
plains that she is “fearfully stuffed at her chest, and warks in all ber limbs.” 
A “gastril faver’’? a common malady with them. Now and then a neighbour 
dies of an “ apperplex.” One woman, being asked if a doctor had attended her 
husband, replied, ‘No, lad, he dee’d a nat’ral death,” a remark, unconsciously 
perbaps, not very complimentary to the ‘pathies.” Conversely it is often 
difficult to give them a correct idea of the meaning of proper names and long 
words. One Sunday evening, in the depth of winter, we were completely lost 
in Manchester through taking a wrong turn, and at length found ourself in a 
part of the town more abundant in people than in wealth. We stopped an old 
woman, and asked her the way to the Cathedral, a central point which, as we 
thought, might be familiar to both of us. ‘ The Casino!” she exclaimed; and 
here let me record this straightforward property of our people—they will always 
direct you on your way with pleasure, and never wilfully mislead you ;—"‘ the 
Casino! Here, Sally, Betty, his honour wants the Casino!” Now the Casino 
is scarcely a place for a respectable gentleman to be seen at, especially on a 
Sunday evening ; so we protested vehemently against her interpretation of our 
words, repeating once or twice, ‘‘ the Cathedral! the Cathedral!” Still, the 
three persisted in making it the Casino, and in asking each passer-by where it 
was, till they had gathered a crowd of some dozen dames around us, one saying 
that the Casino was here, and a second there, and a third in an entirely diffe- 
rent direction, but all very anxious that we should find our way to the 
Casino. 


Of the distress existing in the manufacturing districts we are told: 


Itisa painful reflection that long-continued distress invariably produces amarked 
reaction in the social progress of our working people ; and;we cannot expect to pass 
through the present without baneful results. Viewed, however, without refer- 
ence to passing events, we believe that the state of our industrial classes is 
improving : indeed, the fine spirit they are now exhibiting is a proof of this. 
The sanitary regulations of our manufacturing towns are carried out with more 
strictness, though we regret that the dwellings of the poor, from their limited 
accommodation, are still, and probably must remain, sadly counter-active of a 
healthy moral tone in the minds of the inmates, The great increase in the 
number of our churches, as well as in the zeal of our clergy, is exercising a 
salutary influence on dense populations. Ragged schools and reformatories are 
doing their work. The compulsory education of the children working short 
time bas not been without its beneficial results. The greater attention that has 
latterly been bestowed on our day schools, combined with Government inspec- 
tion and grants in aid, is leaving its impress on the juvenile classes. Our 
Sunday schools are powerful agencies in counteracting evil and promoting good. 
Our night schools are effectual in keeping alive and advancing the attainments 
of those especially who are employed at their work by day. Our Mechanics’ 
Institutes aud Mutaal Improvement Classes have their place in carrying on the 
education of our people. These may probably be too highly exalted on great 
occasions, as when Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli distributes the annual prizes 
of our Amalgamated Associations in Lancashire; they may be too much depre- 
ciated sometimes, as when Lord Osborne declares that he has seen Mechanics’ 
Institutions, but never any mechanics in them: their true character and real 
influence will perhaps be discovered half-way between the two extremes. The 
students who attend such institutions may not be exactly of the class that you 
would wish to reach: they are fonder too, as we have generally found, of 
skimming over the surface of a subject than of mastering it from its rudiments+ 
still, we have met with instances where youths by their own energy, in con- 
nection with evening classes, have attained to a very remarkable standard of 
literary and scientific ability- But these agencies, it may be said, do not touch 
the lower strata of our manufacturing poor. This, no doubt, is partially true; 
and how these are to be reached is the great social problem. They are acted 
on, however, slowly though it be, by the classes immediately above them: the 
tendency of morality is to descend as by a law of gravitation; and however 
imperceptible the process may be, we still think that a better tone of thought 
and feeling will by degrees percolate deeper and deeper, like the fertilizing dews 
and rain, into the lower layers of ignorance, indifference, and sin. 


The late Mr. Buckle has a kindly and appreciative Jn Memoriam from 
Fraser. Some of the remarks will, perhaps, hardly be palatable to North 
Britons : 


That the “ History of Civilisation in England” should have excited some 
angry surprises, if not a deep feeling of indignation, in many quarters, it was 
natural to expect. The doctrines of Auguste Comte are not palatable on this 
side of the Cnannel ; and although Mr. Buckle accepted M. Comte’s creed with 
reservation, he is indebted to it for some of his theories. He thus ran counter 
to an order of men not indisposed to quarrel among themselves, as the Court of 
Arches can at this moment testify, but which, as soon as its conventional 
opinions are attacked, forms a compact phalanx for its corporate defence. 
‘The Highlanders,” says Baillie Jarvie, ‘‘ may give each other an ill-name, 
and even a slash with a claymore, but in the end they are sure to join against 
all ceevelised persons who have money in their purses and breeks on their 
hinder ends.” Equally sure were Mr. Buckle’s strictures on the Kirk and Pre- 
destination to draw down upon him the wrath of North Britain. Hero-wor- 
shippers, again, have no reason to be pleased with his speculations, since he 
resolves the course of history into cycles and a system, and ascribes but little 
permanent influence to individual soldiers, statesmen, or saints. Gibbon nettled 
the ecclesiastical body more by his inuendoes than by his direct imputations. 
Mr. Buckle fights against it, not with the foil of irony, but with the whole 
armoury of distrust and defiance. Some of the castigation he got, he merited ; 
for some of his charges were ill-considered and unfounded ; but these, the faults 
of seclusion and inexperience, do not, in the main, affect his assertion, that no 
class of men is fit to be intrusted with irresponsible power, and of all classes, 
the clergy least. 

This, however, is not the place, even did our limits allow of it, for analysing 
Mr. Buckle’s work. That has been done by other hands at a more convenient 
season. We have sought, in this slight sketch of him, to delineate the author, 
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and not his book. That the latter will remain a fragment is probable—neither 
the man nor the circumstances which favoured or hindered it are likely soon to 
recur. ‘‘ Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores ;” we are not likely again 
to see so much learning and ability employed upon themes which remunerate 
the student with neither present profit nor honour. Be what they may the 
faults of the book, the merits of the author are sterling. He sought knowledge 
for its own sake; for knowledge he gave up his youth, his talents, his fortune, 
and possibly his life. Truisms did not deter, nor shadows intimidate bim; 
whatever, in his judgment, had hitherto retarded, or was likely to retard in 
future, the progress of men, he denounced; whatever, in his opinion, was likely 
to accelerate or secure it, he advocated. If we cannot inscribe it on 
the roll of historians or philosophers of the highest order, yet the name of 
Henry Tuomas Buck e merits a high place on the list of earnest seekers for 
Truth. 
Mr. Ruskin, we may add, contributes one of his ‘“ Essays on Political 
£conomy,” which is about as grotesque and startling as any of its prede- 
cessors. 

Mr. Thackeray contributes a roundabout paper headed “ On a Peal of 
Bells,” to the Cornhill Magazine. A good novelist’s opinion of modern 
novels is worth having, and we therefore quote Mr. Thackeray’s: 


The glorious Scott cycle of romances came to me some four or five years after- 
wards; and I think boys of our year were specially fortunate in coming upon 
those delightful books at that special time when we could best enjoy them. 
Oh, that sonshiny bench on half-holidays, with Claverhouse or Ivanhoe for a 
companion! I have remarked of very late days some little men in a great 
state of delectation over the romances of Captain Mayne Reid, and Gustave 
Aimard’s Prairie and Indian Stories, and during occasional holiday visits, 
lurking off to bed with the volume under their arms. But are those Indians and 
warriors so terrible as our Indians and warriors were? (I say, are they? Young 

tlemen, mind, I do not say they are not.) But as an oldster I can be heartily 
Frankfal for the novels of the 1—10 Geo. IV., let us say, and so downward to a 
period not unremote. Let us see; there is, first, our dear Scott. Whom do I 
love in the works of that dear old master? Amo— 

hong Baron of Bradwardine, and Fergus. (Captain Waverley is certainly very 
mild. 

Amo Ivanhoe; LOCKSLEY; the Templar. 

Amo Quentin Durward, and special! y Quentin’s uncle, who brought the Boar 
tobay. I forget the gentleman's name. 

I have never cared for the Master of Ravenswood, or fetched his hat out of 
the water since he dropped it there when I last met him (circa 1825). 

Amo SALapIN and the Scotch knight in the “ Talisman.” The Sultan best. 

Amo CLAVERHOUSE. 

Amo Masor Datcetry. Delightful major! To think of him is to desire 
to jump up, run to the book, and get the volume down from the shelf, About all 
those heroes of Scott, what a manly bloom there is, and honourable modesty ! 
They are not at all heroic. They seem to blush somehow in their position of hero, 
and as it were to say, “ Since it must be done, here goes!’’ They are hand- 
some, modest, upright, simple, courageous, not too clever. If I were a mother 
(which is absurd), I should like to be mother-in-law to several young men of 
the Walter-Scott-hero sort. 

Much as I like those most unassuming, manly, unpretending gentlemen, I 
have to own that I think the heroes of another writer, viz., 

LEATHER-STOCKING, 

Uncas, 

HARDHEART, 

Tom Corrin, 
are quite the equals of Scott’s men; perhaps Leather-stocking is better than any 
one in “Scott’s lot.” La Longue Carabine is one of the great prize-men of 
fiction. He ranks with your Uncle Toby, Sir Roger de Coverley, Falstaff— 
heroic figures, all—American or British, and the artist has deserved well of his 
country who devised them. 

At school, in my time, there was a public day, when the boys’ relatives, an 
examining bigwig or two from the Universities, old schoolfellows, and so forth, 
came to the place. The boys were all paraded; prizes were administered ; each 
lad being in a new suit of clothes—and magnificent dandies, I promise you, some 
of us were. _ Oh, the chubby cheeks, clean collars, glossy new raiment, beaming 
faces, glorious in youth—fit tueri celum—bright with truth, and mirth, and 
honour! To see a hundred boys marshalled in a chapel or old hall; to hear 
their sweet fresh voices when they chant, and look in their brave calm faces; I 
say, does not the sight and sound of them smite you, somehow, with a pang of 
exquisite kindness? .. . Well. As about boys, so about Novelists. I fancy 
the boys of Parnassus School all paraded. I am a lower boy myself in that 
academy. I like our fellows to look well, upright, gentlemanlike. There is 
Master Fielding—he with the black eye. What a magnificent build of a boy! 
There is Master Scott, one of the heads of the school. Did you ever see the 
fellow more hearty and manly? Yonder lean, shambling, cadaverous lad, who 
is always borrowing money, telling lies, leering after the housemaids, is Master 
Laurence Sterne—a bishop’s grandson, and himself intended for the Church; 
for shame, you little reprobate! But what a genius the fellow has! Let him 
have a sound- flogging, and as soon as the young scamp is out of the whipping- 
room, give him a gold medal. Such would be my practice if I were Doctor 
Birch and master of the school. . . . 

_ Of your heroic heroes, I think our friend Monsigneur Athos, Count de la Fére, 
is my favourite. I have read about him from sunrise to sunset with the utmost 
contentment of mind. He has passed through bow many volumes? Forty? 
Fifty ? I wish for my part there were a hundred more, and would never tire 
of him rescuing prisoners, punishing ruffians, and running scoundrels through 
the midriff with bis most graceful rapier. Ah, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, 
you are a magnificent trio. I think I like d’Artagnan in bis own memoirs best. 
I bought him years and years ago, price fivepence, in a little parchment-covered 
Cologne-printed volume, at a stall in Gray’s-inn-lane. Dumas glorifies him and 
makes a marshal of him; if I remember rightly, the original d’Artagan was a 
needy adventurer, who died in exile very early in Louis XIV.’s reign. Did 
you ever read the ‘ Chevalier d’Harmenthal?” Did you ever read the ‘“‘ Tulipe 
Noire,” as modest as a story by Miss Edgeworth? I think of the prodigal 
banquets to which this Lucullus of a man has invited me, with thanks and 
wonder. To what a series of splendid entertainments he has treated me! 
Where does he find the money for these prodigious feasts? They say that all 
the works bearing Dumas’s name are not written by him. Well? Does not 
the chief cook have aides under him? Did not Rubens’s pupils paint on his 
canvases? Had not Lawrence assistants for his backgrounds? For myself, 
being also du métier, I confess I would often like to have a competent, respect- 
able, and rapid clerk for the business part of my novels; and on his arrival, at 
ven o'clock, would say, “Mr. Jones, if you please, the archbishop must die 
this morning in about five pages. Turn to article ‘ Dropsy ’ (or what you will) 
in Encylopedia, Take care there are no medical blunders in his death. Group 
daughters, physicians, and chaplains round him. In Wales’ ‘ London,’ letter 

B, third shelf, you will find an account of Lambeth, and some prints of the place, 








Colour in with local colouring. The daughter will come down, and speak to 
her lover in his wherry at Lambeth stairs,” &c. &c. Jones (an intelligent young 
man) examines the medical, historical, topographical books necessary ; his chief 
points out to him in Jeremy Taylor (fol., London, mpciy.) a few remarks, such 
as might befit a dear old archbishop departing this life. When I come back to 
dress for dinner, the archbishop is dead on my table in five pages; medicine, 
topography, theology, all right, and Jones has gone home to his family some 
ours, 

Mr. Dicey having returned from America, will, of course, no longer 
enlighten the public on the fluxes and refluxes of the terrible civil war 
now raging. Although in this journal we have often occasion to dissent 
from Mr. Dicey’s opinions, we must express our regret that at sucha 
critical period of the war in America his very graphic and interesting 
letters will no longer meet the eyes of readers of Macmillan. Of “the 
prospect of the future” Mr. Dicey speaks thus: 


“ But, granting all this,” I hear my intelligent objector—my moral ninepin, 
whom, disputant-like, I put up for the sole purpose of bowling down—conclude 
by saying, “if the North should win, how isit possible permanently to hold and 
govern the South?” Now this is a question that I bored all my American 
acquaintances with asking, ministers and senators amongst the number, and I 
own that very few of them seemed to be able to answer it satisfactorily. The 
nation is too much wrapt up in the immediate issue of the war to trouble itself 
much with speculations on the future. Moreover, the plain fact is, that the vast 
majority of Americans cannot realise the idea that the Southerners really do not 
like the Union. To themselves the Union appears so natural, so liberal, and so 
good a government, that it is impossible anybody who has lived beneath its 
rule should leave it willingly. Secession in Northern eyes is still an unaccount- 
able and inexplicable act of madness, If the Southern States were, some fine 
morning, to lay down their arms, say they had been mistaken, and reunite 
themselves of their own accord to the Union, I believe that half, or more than 
half, the Americans of the Federal States would declare, with truth, that they 
had expected it all along. The belief in the existence of a strong union-party 
in the South has survived every refutation. The influence of this belief has. 
diverted the popular mind from contemplating seriously the difficulties of recon- 
stitution. Once conquer the South, suppress the armed insurrection, and all, 
according to the popular Northern faith, will be well. The leaders and pro- 
moters of Secession will be exiled, ruined, or reduced to insignificance; the 
great mass of the army will acknowledge that resistance is hopeless, and will 
make the best of their position; and then, somehow or other, it is incredible 
that the people of the South should not return to the belief that they are better 
off under the Union than under any other possible government. There is a good 
deal to be said for this view. All American politicians I have spoken to have 
avcured me that, in the South, even more than in the North, public opinion 
changes with a degree of rapidity we cannot realise in Europe. There is no 
doubt, also, that, as a rule, nations do not resist without a chance of success. 
Between North and South there is no barrier of race, or religion, or language; 
and, if once the supremacy of either side was indisputably estallished, 1 think 
the weaker of the two would acquiesce in the rule of the stronger, withcut great 
reluctance or coercion. 

The reason why the great majority of the Northern people are unwilling to 
interfere directly with the system of slavery is, because any interference de- 
stroys the possibility of reconstituting ‘* the Constitution as it is, and the Union 
as it was.” But there is a powerful party in the North, who are opposed to this 
Micawber-like policy. According to their views, slavery is an inevitable source 
of hostility between North and South. To them, any peaceable restoration of 
the status quo ante bellum, unaccompanied by any settlement of the slavery- 
question, would appear a national calamity. Slavery, they argue, has caused 
the war. There can be no peace till the cause of war is removed. The 
South must be reorganised and reconstituted. The slave-owners—some three 
hundred thousand in all—must be virtually removed, whether by ruin, exile, or 
confiscation, matters little. Their place must be supplied by capitalists from 
the free North. Slavery once abolished, labour will cease to be dishonourable 
in the South. Emigration will pourin. A social revolution must be accom- 
plished, and a new system of society constituted in the South, in which slavery 
has no part or share. To my mind, this view is really more rational than the 
popular one. 

Very rapidly this view is gaining strength in the North. The people of the 
North, as a body, have no love for slavery, care very little about the slave, but 
have an intense attachment to the Union. The Abolitionists were unpopular at 
the commencement of the war, because it was believed their policy retarded the 
restoration of the Union by embittering the South. Now that it is seen that 
there is no chance of conciliating the South, the policy of Abolition has become 
popular, as the one best adapted for preserving the Union. If the war con- 
tinues it must become, ere long, a war for emancipation. This is a fact it is 
useless ignoring. As long as emancipation does come, it can matter little to 
any true enemy of slavery by whom, or through whom, it does come; and, of 
all countries in the world, England is not the one to retard such a consum- 
mation. Whenever the partisans of the South are unable to deny the proba- 
bility of emancipation being brought about by the war, they begin at once to 
lament the horrors of this wicked contest, to moan about the brutality of the 
North, and to hold up the bugbear of a servile war. 

Now, that all war is an awful thing, and that a war amongst kinsmen, speak- 
ing the same language, is the most awful of wars, I admit most fully. But 
supposing war is justifiable, when your cause is good, and supposing the cause 
of the North, as I have endeavoured to show, is good, it is mere cant to 
maunder about the inevitable miseries and horrors of this particular war, as if 
every war had hitherto been exempt from them. As to the brutality of the 
North, that is a question of fact, not of sentiment; and if anybody can show me 
auother instance in the world’s history of a civil war having raged in a country 
for a year, without one traitor being executed, it will be matter of surprise to 
me. That individual acts of barbarism have been committed, I cannot doubt, 
because such occur in every war; but there has been no national demand for 
vengeance, such as was raised in England at the Indian mutiny. Ex-President 
Buchanan lives at Wheatlands, unmolested and unnoticed. Avowed Secession- 
ists reside in New York and Boston with as much security as though they were 
in Paris or London, and the policy of confiscation fas been forced upon the 
Government by Congress without the support, if not against the wishes, of the 
people. Surely these facts are worth setting against General Butler’s Bunkum 
proclamation. As to the servile war, the horrors of which are constantly held 
in terrorem over the friends of emancipation. I see no cause to anticipate it. 
If the slaves are so contented with their position, so attached to their masters a3 
we are told they are, there can be no danger of their butchering their masters’ 
families at the first opportunity which offers. If they ar not there is little 
prospect of their rising. I should think more highly of the negro race than I 
do, if I believed there was any probability that, unarmed and unassisted by 
white men, they would rise against their owners. ‘The slaves will not rise till 
the Union armies are in their midst, to support and protect them. They will 
not rise till they are supplied with arms, and the Federal Government has 













































































































































































































































































steadily refused to supply them with arms. Even if they should be armed, 
they will fight, if at all, in company with white men. Now, the feeling of race 
is so strong amongst the whites, so much stronger than any other feeling what- 
ever, that, however grievous the provocation given to the black man might be, 
no American would look on and see a negro butchering a fellow white man 
without interfering on the side of the white. Even in Canada, the volunteers 
refused, the other day, to be drilled in company with a coloured regiment; and 
from the same feeling, only bitterly intensified, no slave would be permitted to 
wreak his vengeance on the white man as long as he was fighting under the 
orders of American soldiers. If ever there should be a servile war, it must be 
carried on by black men alone against whites, not by blacks aided by whites. 

If, then, the North succeeds in subjugating the South, the one clear result is, 
that slavery must be abolished. What else will follow it is idle to speculate on 
now ; this conclusion is sufficient to make me desire that the North should 
succeed. 


““Women in Italy in 1862,” is a paper from the pen of Miss Frances 
Cobbe. The lady can hardly be called an unprejudiced critic in general, 
at least if we may judge of her from her contributious to Fraser’s Maga- 
zine On Italian affairs: 

In other matters, also, beside literary pleasures and intellectual conversa- 
tion, the lives of Italian ladies are sadly limited. Except for the short summer 
villeggiatura, they have no habits of country life, nor of the duties which thence 
arise so naturally and blessedly among the wives and daughters of our landed 
proprietors, of attending to the wants of their dependants. Neither do Italian 
ladies, while residing in their town houses, often concern themselves with visiting 
the neighbouring poor, or the sick in the hospitals. On this subject I have 
endeavoured to obtain all the information possible, both in the institutions them- 
selves and among Italian ladies. From ail I can learn, the most active and 
useful of the lay philanthropists of Italy, south of Genoa, are not Italians at all, 
but foreigners. The fame of the English princesses, Borghese and Doria, is 
European ; but besides these I everywhere hear of Russians and Poles, as inter- 
esting themseles in schools, and in the ovt-of-door sick paupers. One of these, 
who died lately in Rome, the Princess Volkonsky, lived in the most abject want 
that she might educate and support thirty-five poor girls in her palace. Another 
Russian countess is still grievously lamented by all the poor. ‘ Ah, Signora, 
her stairs were crowded all day, and she helped us all.” In Florence the Mar- 
chesa S——, born a Russian princess,kindly volunteered to show me the admir- 
able infant and poor school under her patronage (partly supported by Prince 
, another Russian), no Italian lady seeming to have much interest in such 
things. The Marchesa’s daughter, Marchesa D——,of Genoa, labours earnestly 
in the same cause, painting pictures for the support of her schools. Several 
American ladies resident in Rome also employ themselves constantly in visiting 
the sick poor. Inthe huge hospitals of San Spirito, San Giovanni, and Santa 
Maria Novella (of Florence), I was unable to hear that anv lay ladies ever 
visited; the charge of the sick being wholly in the hands of French and Italian 
nuns of various orders. In the Female Reformatory and Jail of the Termini it 
is the same; Belgian sisters manage everything, and have no visitors. Only 
at the terrible hospital of San Giovanni, which receives the most disgusting 
diseases, and which even a well-accustomef head can hardly endure for unutter- 
able noizomeness, did I come on the traces of lay Italian visitors. The nun of 
San Luigi, who aceompanied me, told me that once a month, Jadies, including 
some countesses whom she greatly revered, paid visits regularly. What did 
they do for the patients? Linquired. I confess I was not a little astounded by 
the reply, that the principal thing they did was to comb their hair! The Italian 
ladies are assuredly far too kind-hearted to let their intercourse stop at this 
senseless service—which, of course, was the proper task of the numerous paid 
nurses, or house-servants, who work under the nuns. Still it gave me a shock 
to find this new trace of the great moral plague of Catholicism—the treating 
charity as a matter of spiritual earning to the giver, rather than of natural 
benefit to the receiver, It is like the monster farce of the washing of the 
pilgrim’s feet at Easter. The good of the object of charity is the last thing 
considered, but as an act of humility and self-denial it is believed to purchase 
no small heavenly gain for the agent. There is assuredly something peculiarly 
revolting in this idea of making spiritual capital for ourselves out of the 
miseries of our fellows, and that, too, by performing acts ostentatiously ser- 
viceable, although really mere mockeries of their wants. The poor wretches in 
the female wards of San Giovanni present, I may safely affirm, one of the most 
awful sights on earth. Two enormous halls open right and left, crowded 
respectively with the victims of the most agonising and the most revolting of 
human disesses, The hall to the left is appropriated to cancer and other 
‘“‘plagt” of hideous cutaneous disorders. The beds are arranged closely in 
quadruple rows, the head of one patient touching the feet of another—in all 
130 patients. Everywhere there is dirt, disorder, and noisomeness unntterable. 
As I walked up and down again, through the central passage between the beds, 
all the hapless creatures started up and joined in one piteons yell for alms, 
stretching their hands as if to seize me, and displaying with eager haste everv 
loathsome horror of their sufferings. It was truly like a vision of Dante, where all 
the lost souls in the pit are grasping at his cloak to hold him back. To be told 
that ladies visited these hapless creatures wasa great relief. But what did 
they do for their succour? ‘“ They combed their hair!” It seemed nothing 
more nor Jess than wanton mockery. ... 

Respecting the humblest class of Italian women [ have not much to say. 
They are not especially badly off in Florence and Rome. Female labour is 
well paid, comparatively to the price of the necessaries of life and the value of 
men’s labour. A downa di facienda (charwoman) earns three pauls (1s. 3/7.) 
iday. A work-girl three or four pauls and two meals. Slop-workers at their 
own homes earn from five to eight pauls, and if they can do the more difficult 
parts of tailoring, such as the button-holes, they can readily earn ascudo (4s. 2d.) 
aday. With their habits this is absolute wealth, and the work women them- 
selves spoke of it to me as an excellent trade. As servants, all Italians areex- 
ceedingly good-humoured, never seeming to care how much trouble they take. or 
to what jobs the They are disorderly, untidy, and sometimes violently 
passionate—making the absurdest scenes with their Italian mistresses, who will 
permit it, and who fly into a rage in return, and then make it up afterwards. 
To others they are verv respectful, with a gentle and wel! bred courtesy far 
removed from obsequionsness, and exceedingly pleasing. English people some- 
times talk of their disho 1esty, but my experience goes to prove that they 
are remarkably trustworthy; their pilferinzs, if such there be, being very 
trifling indeed, and all valuables being quite safe in their Their 
und sobriety are really great; such faults and vices as they 

t It is almost useless to say they do not 
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moderation 
have lie in another direction. 
speak truth; or, as I have heard it euphuistically expressed, * they always, on 
principle, postpone the interests of veracity to the purposes of the moment!” 
In this respect they are no worse and no better than French, Swiss, or Irish 
servants; and, like the latter, their quick imaginations supply them with an 
inexhaustible supply of myths, perfectly astounding to the Anglo-Saxon’s dull 
powers of invention. Whatever Romanists may allege, it is a fact patent te 
the most casual observer that truth, as @ virtue in itself, is barely recognised at 
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all by Catholic nations. They are charitable and kind, and perfectly ready to 
recognise that ‘‘to bear false witness AGAINST our neighbour” is a sin; but to 
‘bear false witness "IN HIS FAVOUR is a totally different matter. On the con- 
trary, such an act is, as the French say, ua mensonge sublime! 1 recollect a 
poor Irishwoman once affording me an amusing example of the utter inability 
under which she laboured to compretend the nature of veracity. She appealed 
to a lady thus pathetically, “* Ah, ma’am, won’t you speak to the master for me? 
He says he deesn’t believe me; and now, to show you I would not deceive his 
honour, I’iI tell you the truth. He asked me, last week, how I was? and I told 
him I was finely, though I was ready to drop!” Could any English mind have 
conceived such a testimony to reliability ? 

Doubtless, false teaching has a terrible share in this evil, as well as the 
difference which should never be forgotten of imaginative and unimaginative 
races, In the land of Machiavelli there has not existed for ages any sense of 
disgrace attaching to cunning fraud and deception, in themselves, but rather the 
contrary, as Mr. Trollope has so amply shown in his life of Filippo Strozzi. 
Praise has been constantly lavished on the “ prudence” of actions for which an 
English gentleman would be kicked out of every club in London. Then there 
is the religious teaching which ought to correct this low standard of public 
opinion, but which, to all human appearances, never does anything of the kind. 
An American lady here, becoming much attached to her Roman cameriera, 
endeavoured, for a Jong time, to awaken her conscience to the sin of lying, and 
at last had reason to hope that she had succeeded in doing so. One day the 
woman returned from confession in a rather triamphant state of mind, and told 
her mistress, ‘ that she was all wrong to have frightened her so much about her 
falsehoods. The priest had assured her that, if they were not ‘ giurate’ (sworn) 
lies, they were of no consequence—very small sins indeed.” 

The illustrations of London Society are as good as usual, and the letter- 
press is not unadapted to the dolce for niente of these hot August days. 
We quote the following from “The Summer Term at Cambridge.” 
Apropos of boating we are told: 


Any evening then, numbers of enthusiasts run, ride, or drive on the banks, and 
watch their favourites—Caius, who generally do so well in practice; the usually 
powerful Lady Margaret men; First Trinity, who ought never to be, and very 
rarely are, lower than second on the river; Third Trinity (Eton and Westmin- 
ster), with their lively, dasbing style; and ‘‘ dark” and dangerous Trinity Hall. 
A steady old Paterfamilias wishing to enter his son at the last-named college, 
so the story runs, inquired of the porter the way to the tutor’s rooms. 

“ He’s just gone out, sir, about five minutes, to give a look at the boats.” 

“H'm; dear me! Could I speak, then, to the Dean?” 

“ Well; no, sir. You won’t be likely to find him in about this time; he’s 
always coachin’ the first eight.” 

‘Indeed! I am very unfortunate. 
could make some inquiries ?” 

“ Well, if the assistant tutor was in you might speak to him, but I know he 
isn’t ; for our men weren’t at all satisfied with their time over the course last 
night, so thev’ve turned out Mr. Rullock, the weak man, and put the assistant 
tutor ‘2; he’s always in pretty good training, vou know, sir.” 

The anecdote is stale enough in Cambridge ears, but it is not an uncompli- 
mentary one; since it is generally allowed that, ‘ Tell me a boat’s place on the 
river, end [ll tell you the state of its college,” is not so foolish a saying as many 
might suppose; and assuredly no college takes more interest in the excellence 
of its boat, and itsinvariably high position, than does Trinity Hall 

On a race night the towing-path is lined with half the members of the Uni- 
versitv. Dons trudge away, two or three together, at that quick, short step so 
indicative of the reading manor the parson. The second division and seratch 
crews leave their boats above the railway bridge, and now light up the crowd 
with their gay uniforms. Odd and end sorts of men scuttle along, and appear 
(or used to appear) bound by some vow to wear a black and white straw hat 
with a purple-and-water ribbon. ‘The meadows are chiefly filled with towns- 
men and their families. Charon, the Chesterton ferryman’s boat is so laden, 
that it resembles an old master’s work—all people and no ship. ‘Step in the 
middle, gentle-men. Stand steady forrud there. gentle-men! Now, then, 
shove her off! Thank'ye for a copper. gentle-men!” Two or three ‘“‘commodi- 
ous pleasure barges” convey “ favourite bands of music,” and the lazy ones of 
the community. Tubs are pulled all over the stream by clumsy, roughish 
customers; who wiil, however, get out of the way and be civil, all in good time: 
“It’s the way they have with the ’varsity.” 

All this while the competing crews—about a score—sweep down the river, in 
inverse order of their precedence, at their steadiest stroke, and ‘easy all” just 
past the Plongh. And when they row on again, ladies, shonld an oarsman 
unrivet bis eves from the broad, flat, swinging back of the man next but one 
before him literally, * just to have a squint at you” on Grassy Corner, in order 
to gratify a very proper curiosity, and to nerve himself additionally for the hard 
work to come, you may depend upon it the coxswain will unfeelingly cry out, 
** Eyes in the boat !”—yes, ‘* Eves in the boat,” when he, the coxswain—with 
spectacles on, if short-sighted—has been leisurely looking at you for the last 
thirty or forty yards! 

The lower boats are already drawn up by their posts; their crews and flag- 
bearers mingle with the crowd on the towing-path, and the trasty ones who 
give them the time compare watches with the starter’s. A fat townsman points 
out to his jolly friend “ the Head of the River ””—ah! what boatis it, I wonder ? 
—while gently turning opposite to its post; adding, ‘‘there’s the men for my 
money!” “ Men! vou don’t call them men!” cries the other; why, hang me, 
if there’s half a whisker among the nine of ’em! They head! Don’t tell me.” 

The first gin! Four minutes more. The crews get into their boats, and 
settle themselves; and by the second gun have their flannel jackest and hats off 
and under the thwarts. Coxswain grasps the post rope; steady shore hands 
push ‘* bow” and *7’s” oars straight out from the bank. ‘ Half minute 
gone!” Somebody mutters in his incontrollable excitement, ‘ They ar’nt 
nearly far enough a head.” “Silence!” ‘Steady, old fellow, it’s all right!” 
‘‘ Now, remember what I said about the Gut and Grassy,’’ says the captain, 
looking round with an assuring nod. “ Fifteen seconds more!” “ Row a stroke 
all!” and the boat glides a head until the rope gently tautens, and “7” checks 
her way, if necessary. Hands get moist, and tongues get drv with excitement. 
None speak but the time-keepers. ‘ Five seconds! four!” (vou hear halfa 
dozen of them erying)—“ check he, 7!”—three!—‘ Oars back !”—two! onef 
Gun! 

And in three or four strokes fall way is on the better boats. 
all!” “Now you're gaining!” ‘ Well steered, indeed, sir!’ ‘Lay out 
bow and 3!” “Ob, well rowed, First!” “ Pick her up, John’s!” &c.. are 
roared, and shouted, and shrieked from the banks. Away streams the Head 
of the River through the unbroken water, accidents apart, secure of its proud 
position. The bumped crews draw to the side, the bumpers unfurl their big 
silken flags; and one of the brightest, gavest sights of the evening is the melée 
of boats just above the bridge—the Tattenham Corner of the way home. 
Readers of “Tom Brown at Oxford ” will probably recollect Mr. Mughes’s 
admirable description of a University boat race. 


Is there any other gentleman of whom I 
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We have also received: The Ecclesiologist The National Magazine 
——The Ladies’ Companion The Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine : 
The Technologist——The Exchange The Gardener's Weekly Magazine 
——The Art Journal The North British Review Beniley’s Miscellany 
—The Sixpenny Magazine——The Medical Critic and Physiological 
Journal——The Practical Mechanic's Journal. Part IV. Every Boy's 
Magazine—The Boy’s Own Magazine. 























MISCELLANEA. 


MONG the most constant and patient waiters upon Providence and 
upon the smiles of Prime Ministers, in the hope of a bishopric, it is 
always safe to number the Rev. Canon M‘Neile, D.D. Some of our 
readers may even yet remember the astonishing bid for the mitre made 
by this divine when merely the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, of St. Jude’s 
Church, Liverpool, when the late Prince Consort visited that town to lay 
the first stone of the Sailor’s Home. Mr. M‘Neile preached on that occa- 
sion a remarkable sermon, in which he drew a parallel between the 
Prince’s visit to the town and the second coming of our Lord. The 
sermon was published, and must still be extant; but years have passed, 
the Prince has gone to his rest, and even the building, of which he then 
laid the first stone, has ceased to exist; but the preacher is still mitre- 
less. The other day, however, he made another bid, in the form of a 
rapturously enthusiastic speech on proposing Lord Palmerston’s health in 
his Lordship’s presence. The Premier was present at the inauguration 
of a new church at Melbourne, in Derbyshire, where Lady Palmerston has 
property. Canon M‘Neile preached the opening sermon, and afterwards 
there was abanquet. This was an occasion too good to be left unimproved, 
and (emulating the Signor Giuglini, who deems the operatic stage a fit place 
from which to preach the doctrines of Italian unity), he gave a flourishing 
account of the popularity of the minister, and the wisdom of his measures 
for defence. ‘ England is peaceful (said the reverend canon); she loves 
peace, and desires nothing but peace all the world over. But England is 
rich and England is tempting, and to be safe while rich, England must be 
strong. For the prolongation of peace a ready, full, and efficient prepa- 
ration for war is indispensable. You have anticipated me long ago. I 
had intended a surprise, but I find it impossible to reserve one for you. 
The murder will out, and you all know what I am going to do. I propose 
the health of a nobleman whom her Majesty the Queen delights honour— 
whom the people of England, with a unanimity scarcely exampled in our 
history, and the people at Melbourne delight to honour, in harmony with 
that noble helpmate who has come among you. It must come out at last. 
I have the honour, then, to propose—and pray do not forget the serious- 
ness as well as the joyousness connected with the word ‘ health ’—‘ The 
Health of the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston.’” More of this followed, 
and the close was strong enough to extract from the Premier a compli- 
ment about “my reverend friend,” and “the eloquence which distin- 
guishes him.” Whether it will extract anything more substantial 
remains to beseen. 

Prince Alfred has been visiting Russia and the Baltic. So have the 
Japanese Ambassadors. Correspondents give full accounts of both 
parties and their respective receptions. As the Prince is travelling 
incognito, there was no ceremonious reception of him by the Emperor 
ot Russia; but the Czar personally conducted him over some of the lions of 
St. Petersburg and the Cronstadt works, Of the Japanese we hear that 
they “ are petted and in every way caressed by a far-seeing Government. 
They are lodged like princes, and, I should not wonder, made to believe 
that this is the way everybody lives in this menagerie of happiness. 
Valuable gifts are continually coming to them, and an army of servants 
blazoned in gold is placed at their disposal. But while care is taken to 
play upon the feelings of the interesting barbarians, no opportunity is 
neglected to impress their susceptible minds with the notion that here at 
length they have come to the most powerful state of the universe. The 
very first audience they had at Court, the Emperor assured them that he 
was well disposed towards the Japanese, adding a great many things 
more in a tone of haughty protection, and treating them as the ambassa- 
dors rather of a tributary than an independent prince. Since then they 
have been shown over the Winter Palace, and, I presume, taught to infer 
the greatness of their entertainer from his inhabiting the largest house in 
the world. One of these days they will be treated to a military maneuvre, 
with the simultaneous discharge of a hundred guns as the crowning 
feature of the whole; and so forth, from one gigantic exhibition to 
another.” 

As we seem to have at least one new comet every year the old distinc- 
tion about “Comet wine,” le Vin de la planéte will cease to be remarkable. 
M. Petit, Director ®f the Observatory of Toulonse, has published the 
following particulars respecting our new visitor: “The nucleus, which is 
now visible to the naked eye, resembles in size a star of the fourth mag- 
nitude, and is rendered somewhat faint by the coma, which on the 19th 
subtended an angle of four minutes, corresponding to a real diameter of 
24,000 leagues and to a volume 400 times larger than that of the earth. 
The tail is likewise perceptible, and will increase by the 31st instant to 
double its present size, whereby the comet will become rather a conspicuous 
object in the heavens. It is now between the head of Ursa Minor and Draco, 
and therefore not far from the Polar star, and is moving towards Scorpio, 
where it will disappear towards the end of September. It will be visible 
to the naked eye until about the middle of next month, but from the 
3ist inst. its brilliancy will rapidly decline while it traverses the constel- 
lations of Corona, Serpens, and Ophiucus. Its maximum proximity to 
the sun was 37,000,000 of leagues, and occurred on the 23rd inst. On 
the 15th of September it will be at a distance of 40,000,000 of leagues 
from the sun. Its shortest distance from the earth will be 13,000,000 
leagues on the 31st inst., and 36,000,000 of leagues on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, when its brilliancy will be reduced to one-fourth of what it is 
Now. The friends of cometary astronomy will learn with pleasure that 
there is at present a second comet, though a very faint one, in the vicinity 
of the orbit of Mars, our nearest neighbour among the planets. It is 
70,000,000 of leagues from the earth, and 53,000,000 from the sun, and 
may be found between Ophiucus and Sagittarius.” 


| 





Mr. Robson has reappeared at the Olympic with his health entirely 
restored. Those who have lamented the too apparent decadence 
of his physical powers during the last two years will be glad 
to hear that he is now playing Boots at the Swan with all his old 
vigour. 

Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison have opened their campaign at the 
Italian Opera House, Covent-garden, with great spirit. The répertoire 
includes “ Dinorah,” the “ Lily of Killarney,” the “ Rose of Castile,” and 
other established favourites. Some novelties are promised. In the 
“Lily of Killarney,” Mr. George Perren made a most successful 
début as Hardress Cregan. Mr. Alfred Mellon presides over the 
orchestra; which is tantamount to saying that the instrumentation is 
perfect. 

It is stated that Mlle. Trebelli is engaged to sing at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for three years. 

Aftera performance of Flotow’s opera“ Martha,” at her Majesty’s Theatre, 
“a new patriotic cantata,” composed by Sig. Giuglini was produced 
“with brilliant success.” It was entitled ‘“ L’Italia,” and was intended 
for a kind of lyric apotheosis of United Italy. This composition was 
originally performed, we believe, at La Scala, in the presence of King 
Victor Emmanuel, by whom, no doubt, it would be appreciated. The 
cantata was executed by the composer himself, assisted by Mlle. Titiens, 
M. Gassier, Sig. Vialetti, two military bands, a full operatic orchestra, 
chorus, and a numerous corps de bLa/llet brilliantly attired in Garibaldian 
costume. 

Mr. Benjamin Webster will open the Princess’s Theatre at Christmas. At 
the Adelphi an American tragic actress, named Avonia Jones, is playing 
high tragedy, and is (so at least the public seem to think) very much 
out of place in that abode of melodrama and farce. Her appearance and 
mode of delivery are in her favour, and if she could get rid of a painful 
and monotonous draw] in her intonation, she might make a very respect- 
able tragedienne of the Miss Atkinson school. In the parts of JJedea and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, however, she challenges comparison with actresses 
who take rank among the giants of their art, and the result is not en- 
tirely favourable to Miss Avonia Jones. 

It is now, we believe, definitively settied that Mr. Falconer will enter 
into occupation of Drury Lane Theatre in the beginning of December. 
His career at the Lyceum has been a most successful one, and it is stated 
that the run of the “ Peep o’ Day ” has brought more profit to the Author- 
manager-actor than has been got for any piece of modern times,—the 
famous “Colleen Bawn” not excepted. Mr. Falconer’s well-wishers 
(and he has many) earnestly hope that he will not lose at Drury- 
lane what he has so worthily won at the Lyceum. But if it be 
true that he has it in contemplation to produce another new and 
original comedy of his own writing, he will do well to reflect how 
few achieve two such successes as the “Peep o’ Day” in a life 
time. 

Among other theatrical rumours it may be mentioned that Mr. E. T. 
Smith will not again reopen Drury Lane, the pantomime seasons having 
of late years been the reverse of profitable. He still, however, retains 
the lease, subletting the house at an improved rent. Mr. Boucicault, it 
is said, is about to build a new theatre on an improved plan. The scheme 
isa bold one; but the theatrical architecture of the metropolis.is certainly 
capable of improvement. In constructing the plan of his new theatre he 
will not neglect to profit by the example of the French theatres, where the 
entrances and pay places are so contrived that the whole of the financial 
system is brought under the superintendence of one trustworthy agent. 
According to the French plan, if the manager can secure the services of 
one trustworthy person, he is safe from being robbed, a position in which 
no English manager has, as far as we are aware, ever found himself, 
Great improvements may also be made in the accommodation of the 
audience. With the single exception of the New Adelphi Theatre there is 
absolutely no theatre in the West-end of London where a perfectly com- 
fortable seat can be secured. 

Gastronomic science is still pursued with considerable ardour in the 
great world of Paris. The eloquent and judicious author of the 
“Physiologie du Goiit” asserted that the discoverer of a new plat de- 
served canonisation as well as any musty saint in the Roman Calendar. 
Would not he then have immortalised the ingenious chef of the cuisine 
of M. Thouvenel, the Minister for Foreign Affairs ? On the occasion of 
the dinner given to the ambassadors on the day of the /éte of the Emperor, 
a new salad was placed before the admiring guests, chronicled in the 
fashionable journal Le Sport under the imposing title of the “ Imperial 
salad.” This exquisite specimen of the below-stairs fine arts appears to 
have been the result of a judicious combination of truffles with the 
ingredients best suited to give to the vegetable a delicious piquancy, 
equally agreeable to the taste of an English, Spanish, German, and 
Russian palate; for all the ambassadors pronounced the novelty an 
addition to the charms of the table. 

Great are the tribulations of the benevolent. It is stated that Mr. 
Peabody is literally persecuted with beggars. His noble deed of charity 
to the poor of London has sent a thrill through the ranks of the unfortu- 
nate, and the whole army of needy, dissolute, improvident, and rapacious 
people—deserving and undeserving alike—throng around the man, and 
deafen him with their clamour for gifts. His privacy is invaded, his 
business interrupted, his peace disturbed, his very means of enjoying life 
and doing good made, in some measure, a discomfort to him ; he is the 
well-fed and well-disposed house-dog, who fell into the company of a pack 
of hungry wolves, and the! howling of the pack warns him that he is 
be torn to pieces. The only means of replying to applicants for charitable 
assistance is by a printed circular, in which Mr. Peabody says: ‘The 
immense number of letters daily arriving at his address renders it diffi- 
cult for him to read them even partially; and a written reply to each 
would take up the time of a dozen persons. To those who ask pecuniary 
relief, Mr. Peabody will say that if his means would allow him to assist 
all in adversity, nothing would give him more pleasure; but as they are 
not applicants must take the will for the deed. To give one-tenth 


that ask would deprive Mr. Peabody of the means of support in one 
month.” 
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NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER'S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER'S REGISTER. 


. AUGUST we do not look for many new books, but in a literary 
sense the past month has been fruitful up to the full average of 
Augusts. We have bad from Mr. Sandby the History of the Royal 
Academy of Arts from its Foundation in 1768 to the present ‘Time ; 
from Mr. Napier the third volume and completion of the Memorials 
and Letters illustrative of the Life and Times of Graham of Claver- 
house, Viscount Dundee; from the Rev. F. Arnold the Public 
Life of Lord Macaulay; and from Mr. Ed. Romilly a transla- 
tion of M. de la Rive’s Reminiscences of the Life of Count 
Cavour. On the war in America we have a pamphlet from Mr. 
Spence advocating the Recognition of the Confederate States ; 
from Mr. J. L. O'Sullivan another on Union, Disunion, and 
Reunion; and from the Count de Gasparin a vehement trea- 
tise in defence of the North, entitled ‘‘ America before Europe.” 
Mr. Church bas translated from the French of M. de Witt a small 
volume on Jefferson and American Democracy. Mr. C. A. Gosch, a 
Dane, has brought out a work on Denmark and Germany since 1815, 
being an exposition of the mystery of Schleswig-Holstein. From 
Lieutenant G. Arbuthnot we have a volume on Herzegovina and 
Omar Pasha and the Christian Rebels. Dr. Rattray, who for two 
years has lived in Vancouver Island, has drawn up a compendious 
account of that distant colony and of British Columbia. From Mr. 
R. Edmonds we have a book on the Antiquities, Natural History, and 
Scenery of the Land’s End District, with a Memoir of Treve- 
thick, the celebrated Cornish engineer. In_ fiction we have 
** Footsteps Behind Him,” by Mr. W. J. Stewart; ‘“ John 
Arnold,” by the- author of ‘* Matthew Paxton;” ‘The Old 
Lieutenant and his Son,” by the Rev. Norman Macleod; * Memoirs 
of a Chequered Life,” by Mr. Charles Stretten, and “ Measure for 
Measure,” by the author of ‘‘Greymore.” Miss Frederica Rowan 
has translated a series of selections made by Her Majesty from 
Zschokke’s ** Stunden der Andacht,” which Messrs. Triibner and Co. 
have published in a handsome volume entitled ‘* Meditations on Death 
and Eternity.” Mr. W. T. Kime, of Louth, has collected from the 
newspapers and magazines what he considered the best articles on the 
death of the Prince Consort, and printed them as ‘‘A Nation’s 
Tribute to Albert the Good.” Dr. Althaus has produced a learned 
work on the Spas of Europe. The Rev. R. Muckleston has trans- 
lated from the Norwegian the Frithiof Saga, and Mr. George Long, 
from the Latin, the Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. Mr, F. G. Netherclift, well-skilled in such matters, has pro- 
duced a Handbook to Autographs. Mr. F. G. Francatelli has added 
to the literature of cookery, a “‘ Royal English and Foreign Con- 
fectioner.” A new and complete edition of the Poems of Mr. W. C. 
Bennett, may close this list. 


Of course there is no literary news from America. Except Parson 
Brownlow's book on Philadelphia, and the late Major Winthrop’s 
novels in Boston, both of which are clothed with interest through 
their connection with the war, there is nothing stirring. Literature, 
however it may profit by the events of war in the quiet and leisure 
of peace, may well withdraw her charms, when every newspaper brings 
tidings of kinsfolk and friends slaughtered in strife, or struck down 
with deadly fever. ‘The new tariff does not press so heavily on the 
import of English and other books as was threatened. The duty has 
been fixed at 20 per cent. ad valorem, which is only an advance of 
5 per cent. on the Morril tariff of last year. This tax will act severely 
against any business in new books carried on by Messrs. Routledge, 
Bohn, and other firms, who have agencies in New York. Yet, after 
all, it is usually found more convenient to reprint a book than to im- 
port a printed edition. The hardship of such a heavy tax falls on 
books not popular enough to reprint, but for which there is a demand 
for fifty or a hundred copies. 


Since our last publication 1060 works, great and small, stout and 
lean, stately folios and octavos and unpretending pamphlets, have 
been published in France; but few of them are calculated to add 
greatly to the wisdom of the age, or contribute to its entertainment. 
There are producers, and we infer that, somewhere, there must be 
buyers. But certainly no work has app2ared with a title-page so 
enchanting and promising as would induce one to go to his bookseller 
to order him to import a copy from Paris. We find few new foreign 
works, French or German, on the counter of the bookseller which 
would tempt us to become a purchaser. We may mention, however. 
a few recent publications, as ‘* Historiettes et Fantuaisies,” by Louis 
Veuillot ; ‘* Les Confessions de la Marquise,” the continuation and 
finish of the ‘‘ Memoires d’ une Aveugle, by Alexandre Dumas ; 
*‘ Les Princes de l'Europe au XVI siécle,” by Armand Baschet ; and 
a portion of Vol. XX. of Thiers’s History of the Consulate and 
the Empire, under the title of ‘* Waterloo.” The twentieth and 
last volume of ** L’histoire du Consulat” was publisbed at the begin- 
ning of last month. M. Ernest Renan, whose views on biblical 
subjects gave rise lately to grave suspicions as to his orthodoxy, and 
who for a while was suspended from his functions as a professor in 


the College of France, has a brochure—explanations to his colleagues 
—‘‘Le chaire d’Hébreu au Collége du France.” To this list we shall 
only add, ‘** Le Mexique Contemporain,” by the Baron de Bazan- 
court, 

The “ Essais historiques sur Paris,” gives an example of the value 
attached to manuscripts before the invention of printing. 

In 1471, Louis XI., desiring to place in his library a copy of the work of the 
physician Rasis, borrowed the original from the faculty of medicine of Paris, 
and gave as security for it twelve marks of silver, twenty pounds sterling, and 
the obligation of a burgess for a hundred crowns of gold. IJlere is a king who 
not only gives money down, but the security also of a burgess, for a book which 
he borrows in his own kingdom. It may be seen how difficult it was to obtain 
books and how dear they were even after the invention of printing. It was in- 
vented at Strasburg or Mayence in 1440; printers had established themselves in 
Paris in 1470. In that year they dedicated to Louis XI. one of the first books 
they had printed. It was in the following year that he borrowed a manu:cript 
to have it copied. It is stated that twenty thousand people subsisted in France 
in copying—good reason no doubt why they were so opposed to the new art of 
printing. 

The Moniteur has erected a new six-horse engine with double 
cylinders, to work its presses, on Lenoir’s principle, which consists in 
getting motive power through gas inflamed by means of electricity. 

M. B. M. Wolff, a St. Petersburgh publisher, intends to issue every 
month gratuitously with the Russian newspapers of the greatest 
circulation, a new Journal de Bibliographie, which will contain a 
description of the best and most recent French, German, Russian, 
Polish, and English literature. Such a puhlication will no doubt 
tend to give a greater circulation in Russia to the works of the writers 
of Western Europe. In Germany there is as little novel in a literary 
way as in France, The authors universal are resting on their oars, 
or they have gon» to the mountains or the moors, or Baden- Baden. 
We have just come across a translation into the Italian of Goethe's 
“ Faust,” by Anselmi Guerrieri, published at Milan. The four first 
well known lines of the tragedy are thus rendered : 

E dire ch’io studiai Filosofia, 
Medicina e Diritto, 

E pur troppo! perfin Teologia 
Per cavarcene poi si bel profitto! 


9 





Mr. Murray’s Handbook to the Eastern Cathedrals of Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Ely, Norwich, and Lincoln will be ready in the course of this month. 

“A Patnrer’s CAMP IN THE HIGHLANDS,” by Mr. P. G. Hamerton, will be 
published in November by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

““ SPEAKING TO THE Heart,” a new work by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, of Edin- 
burgh, is announced for publication in “ Strahan’s Family Library.” 

Mr. GeorGE Macponacp, author of ‘‘ Within and Without,” and other 
poems, has, we hear, arranged with Messrs. Hurst and Blackett for the publi- 
cation of a novel. 

A VotumE oF THE Essays of the late Mr. H. T. Buckle will likely appear in 
the early part of the winter. 

Mrs. GASKELL, long silent, has in the press a novel entitled ‘* Sylvia’s Lovers.” 

Dr. BeRTHOLD SEEMAN has in preparation an account of his mission to the 
Fiji Islands. 

Tue Sr. James's CHRONICLE, the oldest among London newspapers, yielding 
to the force of the times, has reduced its price to twopence, and altered its 
shape to a more handy form. 

Tue Rey. T. R. Brrks has nearly ready a work on the Laws of Atomic 
Force. 

THE Eccentric Countess HAuN-HAuN has recently returned from a pil- 
grimage to Rome, where she laid at the Pope’s feet 800/., the profits of her last 
tale, ‘‘ Maria Regina.” 

M. Emir Sarsset’s ‘Essays on Religious Philosophy” are announced by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, translated and annotated by the Rev. 
William Alexander. 

Dr. DéLLINGER is engaged on a History of the Papacy in the Middle Ages. 

Prorgssor C. P1azzit Smyru, the Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, has nearly 
ready a volume of “Travels and Adventures in Pursuit of Science.” 

Mr. Wiikte Cottins’s ‘‘ No Name,” tow appearing in Al/ the Year Round, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. S. Low, Son, and Co , who are reported to 
have paid him a sum tor its copyright equal to anythlng Scott ever received. 

Mr, ALEXANDER SmirTH, the author of *‘ Edwin of Deira,” ** A Life Drama,” 
&c, has collected into a volume his miscellaneous essays from the magazines, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. Strahan and Co., under the title of 
“ Suburban.” 

The new American Tariff Bill is published, and we find the tax on the import 
of English books has been fixed at 20 per cent. advalorem. This is an advance 
of 5 per cent. on the duty as increased last year. If our export of books to 
the United States was of much consequence, this advance would be somewhat 
serious; but as it is small, and not likely to increase, there is little use grumbling 
over it. The change will neither add to the revenue of the Republic, nor 
damage England to any appreciable extent. 

Eucene Macarrny, an Irish solicitor, recently imprisoned for bigamy, has 
been committed for trial for stealing books from the Reading-room of the 
British Museum. The books consist of Dugdale’s ‘“ Ancient Usage of Arms,” 
“ Historical Memoirs of the Rebellion in Ireland in 1641,” Dod’s ** Parliamentary 
Companion,” Lawler’s ‘ Ireland,” and Hegel’s ‘‘ Philosophy.” The books were 
missed in September, 1857, but, strange to say, no stir has been made about 
them until now. 

Mr. GeorceE Stirr's failure was further gone into, in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, last week, The accounts, as far as can be made out, disclose a defi- 
ciency of 14,5602. The Morning Chronicle was the chief source of his losses, 
swallowing up more than 1Q00/. a month, which not even the profits from the 
London Journal could balance. Upon the (Weekly Times there had been a 
serious loss, in consequence of the reduction of price from two-pence to one 
penny. Mr. Stiff had been living at the rate of 40001 a year. The case was 
again adjourned. 
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A Journat or A PoxiticaL Mission TO AFGHANISTAN, with an account of 
the Country and People, by Mr. H. W. Bellew, Medical Officer to the Mission, 
is announced by Messrs. Smitb, Elder, and Co. . 5 

Ross’s PARLIAMENTARY Recorp will be published in fature six weeks after 
the close of the session. ’ ae 

Mr. Rosert Brows is about to proceed to Vancouver's Island and British 
Columbia on a botanical tour, under the auspices of the Committee of the 
Oregon Botanical Expedition. ; iA 

Proressork GOLDWIN Smrru’s letters on colonial emancipation, says the 
Nelson Examiner, have been republished in all the New Zealand newspapers. 

Tue Emperor ALEXANDER has ordered to be restored to Warsaw its library 
of 17,000 volumes, carried off to St. Petersburgh at the time of the Polish revo- 
lution of 1831. 

Tur Monday Review has ceased to appear. 

UNDETERRED by the Bishop’s disapproval, the Rev. Reginald Shutte per- 
severes in his purpose of writing the Life of the Bishop of Exeter. The first 
volume will be published by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co., at the beginning 
of November. 

Mr. W. Torrens M‘CutvaGu is engaged in the preparation of two volumes 
on the Life and Times of Sir James Graham. 

‘Our Last YEARs IN INDIA, by Mrs. John B. Speid, is announced. 

As YET we have had no good and handy account of the important and melan- 
eholy Australian Exploring Expedition of 1860, conducted by Burke, and we are 
therefore glad to see the promise of one by Messrs, Smith, Elder, and Co., written 
by Mr. Andrew Jackson. The book will contain a portrait of Burke and a map. 

Tue Soxictrors’ JouRNAL has again changed hands. On the failure and 
winding-up of the Law Newspaper Company, it was bought by a gentleman 


_— 
= 


who, after a trial of nine months of loss, has parted with it at a great sacrifice - 


to a Dublin bookseller. 

Mr. G. F. Train, whose political orations delivered in the Fleet-street 
Forum have for a long time illuminated the columns of the London American, 
has been compelled to return to the United States in consequence of the 
numerous difficulties in which his speculations in street railways have involved 
him. 

AnoTHER HALFPENNY MAGAZINE is about to appear, in the style of the 
Family Herald, entitled, The Seven Days’ Journal. 

Miss Brappon’s Novet, “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” commenced in Robin 
Goodfellow, and continued in the Sixpenny Magazine, will be republished by 
Measrs. Tinsley Brothers, in three volumes, at the beginning of October. 

THERE ARE RUMOURs of a new poem by Mr. Tennyson appearing ere long. 

Tue National Review, it is said, is about to undergo a change in its editorial 
management, 

“THe Housenotp Hymns or GERMANY AND THE Nortu,” translated by 
Miss Greenwell, will shortly be published by Messrs. Strahan and Co. 

Mr. THACKERAY will, it is reported, commence a new tale in the Cornhill 
Magazine for January. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, who commences this month a novel in the Cornhill 

‘agazine, has contracted to write another for Good Words, commencing in 


January, when Miss Muloch’s ‘‘ Mistress and Maid” will have reached its 


conclusion. 

Mr. Lovett REEvk, who has recently published, in facsimile, by the new 
process of photo-zincography, Shakspere’s “ Sonnets and ‘‘ Lover’s Complaint,” 
will follow it up with the ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” ‘‘ Lucrece,” the rare quarto 
plays published before the collected edition of 1623, and lastly, the famous folio 
itself. ‘Much Ado about Nothing” is already in hand. 

Lorp BrouGHam is now at Scarborough, and last week he delivered an 
address to the members of the Mechanics’ Institute there, in which he praised 
their library as the best of its kind he had yet seen, and ended by presenting 
to them a complete set of his own works. 

THERE ARE SOME Currovs Kinps or JouRNALISM IN INDIA. The Lxalted 
Star of India is the title of a paper published at Barrackpore. Its motto states 
that it is for neither the king nor the people, but ready for everything; and it 
compendiously describes itself as ‘‘a weekly journal of news, and a conglome- 
ration of political jokes, sprinkled with love, friendship, and truth.” 

Tue First NuMBER of the Cottage Architectural Review has been published, 
It is the organ of the Central Cottage Improvement Society, recently instituted, 
and of which the Duke of Marlborough is president. The object of the Review 
is to publish all matter that can be collected, which is likely to prove useful in 
the erection and improvement of town and country houses for working men. 

Mr. Cuarves GRIFFIN died on the 5th of August, at the early age of forty- 
two. He was the son of Mr. Richard Griffin, the founder of the house of Richard 
Griffin and Co., of Glasgow, of which firm, when a young man, he became sole 
partner, and conducted the business with great energy. About two years ago 
he left Glasgow, to make London his head quarters, and entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Bohn. publishing under the title of Messrs. Griffin, Bohn, and Co. 

Prize Essays on THE “ VEDAS.—The discrepancies between the ‘* Vedas,” 
the sacred writings of the Brahmins, and the present religious doctrines of the 
Hindoos, have for some time occupied the attention of the more enlightened 
natives, The “ Vedas,” though acknowledged as the highest authority in all 
matters of religion and law, had never been published in India, and were 
hardly understood by even the most learned among the Brahmins. The late 
East India Company entrusted Professor Max Miiller with the publication of 
the most important of the four ‘* Vedas,” the ‘‘ Rig Veda,” three large volumes 
of which have been printed at Oxford.” A Hindoo merchant of Bombay has 
lately deposited the sum of 2000 rupees with Messrs, William Nicol and Co. for 
the three best essays on the following subject: ‘ Review of the ‘ Vedas,’ 
with special reference to the light which they cast on the social and 
religious state of the ancient Indians, and on their beliefs and practices 
as better than those of the Hindoos of later times.” The conditions are 
as follows: 1. The essays are to be in the English language, and 
it is recommended that they shall not exceed 300 or 400 pages 8vo., 
Pica type. 2. The author of the best essay will receive a prize of 1200 
rupees. It is expected that he will either arrange for its publication on his own 
account within six months of his gaining the prize, or give up bis manuscript, 
with its copyright, to the donor of the prize for his disposal. 3. The author of 
the second best essay to receive a prize of 500 rupees, and the author of the 
third best; essay a prize of 300 rupees. 4. All passages from the ‘ Vedas’ and 
other works to be referred to in notes, mentioning the places in which they 
occur. A list of original treatises and papers by European and Indian authors, 
bearing on the subject of the essays and the works on which they are founded, 
to be giyen in an appendix. 5. The adjudication of the prizes to be left to the 
following gentlemen:—The Rev. John Wilson, D.D.; Martin Haug, Ph.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Puna College; Dr. Bhow Daji, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay; the Rev. Dhanjibhai Nouroji; and Rao Saheb Wish- 
wanath Narayan Mandalik, Bombay. 6. Each competitive essay, with a motto 
and sealed note containing the name of the author. to be placed in the hands of 
Dr. Wilson on or before the Ist of August, 1863. The competition is open to all 
Classes of people without any distinction. 7. If the writer of the first best essay 
will give a Sanskrit version of it, he will receive 300 rupees additional. 
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A CHEAP EDITION of ‘The Earnest Student; being Memorials of Jobn 
Mackintosh,” vy Dr. Norman Macleod ; a book which had a large in Scotland 
on its first appearance, is announced. 

“THe Maroon,” a novel in three volumes, by Captain Mayne Reid, will be 
published in a few days, by Messrs, Hurst and Blackett. 

Mr. Epwarp Dicey, the American correspondent of Macmillan’s Magazine 
and the Specta/or, has returned to England, and has in the press an abstract of 
his letters, to be entitled, ‘‘ Six Months in the Federal States.” It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Messrs. BAGSTER AND Sons have in preparation a revised translation of the 
New Testament, with notices of the principal various readings in the Greek 
Text, by the Rev. H. Highton, M.A., late Principal of Cheltenham College. 

Str RounpEtt Pacmer’s selection of the best English hymns, entitled 
“The Book of Praise,” will be published this month by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., as one of the volumes of their Golden Treasury Series. 

A TRANSLATION FROM THE GERMAN of the Rev. Dr. Prochnow’s “ Life and 
Deeds of John Evangelist Gossner” is announced. 

Tue Tres, in a recent review of Mr. Carlyle’s “ History of Frederick the 
Great,” spoke doubtfully of its completion, and feared that it might be left a 
fragment, like Macaulay’s “ History of England.” Of this there is no danger. 
The work is substantially completed. The fourth volume, -ve believe, is printed 
off, and the fifth is well advanced, and it is likely both will be in the hands of 
the public early next year. 

Messrs. STRAHAN AND Co., late of Edinburgh, but now removed to London, 
are going to commence the issue of a series of three-and-sixpenny volumes, 
printed on toned paper and well bound, to be called ‘“* The Family Library.” 
‘They desire,” they say, ‘to produce a series of books which will not only be 
worth reading, but will be worth keeping, and which will tind their way to tens 
of thousands of British homes, to be well thumbed and dog-eared by the chil- 
dren and the grown people, on the journey and at the fireside.” 

Tue MANCHESTER GUARDIAN some time ago felt compelled, in the discharge 
of a public duty, to comment upon some disclosures which were made in the 
Bankruptcy Court. ‘The firm, whose transactions were questioned, brought an 
action against the proprietors of the Guardian, and obtained a verdict of 1000/7. 
damages. The question involved was one vitally affecting the commercial 
world, and, notwithstanding the verdict of the jury, the business-men of Man- 
chester have stamped their approval of the Guardia by subscribing nearly 
16000. to repay the expenses incurred by the action. One thousand and ninety- 
one Manchester firms and individuals have shared in this well-merited tribute to 
the Guardian. 


UNITED STATES.—A History of the War, from its origin ¢o its conclusion, 
is announced by Dr. Schmucker, of Philadelphia, the author of several works 
popular in America. May his task be quickly shortened by its conclusion ! 

M. Victor HuGo's ‘*Les Miserables” is translated as quickly as published, 
and meets with an active demand in America. 

“ Our or nis Heap,” a romance by Mr. T. B. Aldrich, is announced by Mr. 
Carleton, of New York. 

Parson Browntow’s Book on “ The Origin of the Rebellion and Personal 
Experiences among the Secessionists of Tennessee ” is the only publication which 
is at present exciting any interest in America. Mr. G. W. Childs, of Phila- 
delphia, printed 75,000 copies of the first edition, and of these Messrs. Applegate 
and Co., of Cincinnati, took 40,000, the largest order ever yet given for a single 
book. 

Mr. Jonn G. SAXE is announced as having ready a humorous poem entitled 
“The Flying Dutchman,” with sixteen comic illustrations. 

Messrs. TickNorR AND Fic.ps, of Boston, have brought out another novel, 
“‘ Edwin Brothertoft,” by the late Major Winthrop, one of the earliest victims 
of the present war. ‘Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent,” two other of his 
posthumous novels, have attained, the first a thirteenth, and the second a ninth, 
edition. 

ScuitLer In New York.—A colossal bust of the poet Schiller has been 
placed in the Central Park, New York, by the “ Schiller Committee,” with the 
consent of the Park Commissioners. It is of bronze, and stands upon a stone 
pedestal 12 feet high. The site of this work was well chosen, near the Ramble 
—spot beloved of loungers. 





TRADE NEWS. 

Partyersutrs Dissotvep.—L. J. and E. Harwood and A. Duxbury Turton, 
Lancashire, paper-makers; as far as regards E. Harwood. 

G. F. Busbridge and J. S. Hodge, East Malling, paper-makers. 

Simpson and Son, Manchester, bookbinders. 

H. and T. L. Lane, Bristol, printers. 

T. Gray, Wandsworth, manufacturers of paper-making materials, and T. L- 
Henly, Catne, flax-scutcher. 

T. and W. Claye, Stockport, printers. 

G. A. Brock and F. Farrington, Farringdon-street, newsvenders. 

H. W. Caslon and G. Fagg, Chiswell-street, ty pefounders. 

Baxkruprs.—Ix Lonpox,— William John Brewer, Brownlow-street, Drury- 
lane, bookbinder. 

Peter Grant, 4, Red Lion-square, printer. 

Benjamin Kimpton, High Holborn, bookseller, 

H. Pounceby, 28, Mape-street, Bethnal-green, printer. 

Charles Taylor, late of Connaught-terrace, Edgeware-road, bookseller. 

In tHE Country.—William Banks, Lewes, newsvender. 

John Gwillam, Birmingham, newsagent. 

F. B. Houghton, Llandogo, Monmouth, paper-maker. 

Jonathan Moore, Wrexham, printer. 

Nicholas Perrins, Gloucester, printer. 

J. H. Smethurst, Manchester, printer. j 

Scorrisn SEQUESTRATION,—Peter Fleming, Dundee, printer. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH. = s 
Ainsworth'’s Guy Fawkes; or, the Gunpowder Treason, new edition, 8v0 3s 
Ainsworth’s Mervyn Clitheroe, illustrated, new edition, 5v0 3s beards 
Ainsworth’s Rookwood, cheap edition, 8vo 2s 6d boards 
‘Ainsworth’s Star Chamber, cheap edition, 8vo 2s 6d boards 
Ainsworth’s Lord Mavor of London, 3 vols, post 8vo 31s 6d cloth aa 
‘Albert the Good, a Nation’s Tribute of Affection, royal 4to. 18s. cloth 
‘Alcock’s Life’s Problems, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Allan's Last Days of a Bachelor: an Autobiography, 2 vols post 8vo 21s 

1 s’s Spas of Europe, 8vo 12s cloth 

yore Ruspeven. their Origin, Succession, and Results. 8vo és cloth 
Anderson's Manufacturing Gunpowder at Ishapore Mills, 14s cloth 
Angus’s Christian Churches, an Essay, crown 8vo Is sewed Ta 
Antoninus (Emperor), Thoughts of, translated by Long, foolscap Svo 6s cloth 
Ansted’s Short Trip in Hungary and Transylvania, 1862, fool scap 8VO 8s 6d cloth 
‘Arbuthnot’s Herzegovina; or, Omer Pacha and the Rebels, 10s 6d cloth 
Aristocracy of London, Part L. Kensington, post 8vo 2s 6d sewed 





L Baily’s Foreign Interpreter, in Six Languages, oblong fuolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
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Baily’s London, in Six Rambles, foolscap 8vo 1s; French edition, foolscap 8vo Ls 
Baltour’s Hints on Household Management, crown 8vo 1s cloth 

Balfour's Morning Dew-Drops, 5th edition, crown 8vo 8s 67 cloth 

Ralme’s American States, Churches, and Slavery, crown 8vo7s 6d cloth 

Baptism, its Design, Subjects, &., 12mo 1s 6d cloth 

Beadle’s American Library Tales, Vol. . foolscap 8vo, 1s 6d boards 

Bennett's Poems, new edition, in 1 vol, portrait, 12mo 5s cloth 

Bicentenary Lectures, Leeds Series, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

Blordin, his Life and P. erformances, edited by Banks, 1s sewed 

Bohn’s Royal Illustrated Series, “Marryat's Poor Jack,"’ new edition, 6s 

Bonilly, Conseils i ma Fille, nouvelle ¢ ‘dition, par Chauvet, 5s boards 

Bouverie's Story of Herbert Lovell, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Bradshaw's Handbooks to France, Belgium, and Switzerland, each 5s 

Browning's (Elizabeth) Last Poems, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

Brown's Natural History of the Salmon. foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Canler’s Autobiograyhy of a French Detective, from 1818 to 1858, 28 

Cartwright’s Autobiography, edited by Strickland, new edition, crown 8vo 2s 

peel Life and Character of, by De la Rive, translated by Romilly. 8s 6d 

Charles the Fifth, Autobiography of, translated by Simpson 6s 6d cloth 

Christchurch Hymns, with two Lectures on Church Music, 5s 6d cloth 

Churchman's Family Prayer-book, 3rd edition, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 

Colomb's Hearths and Watch-Fires, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

Common Prayer. Book of, in German, new edition, royal 32mo 3s cloth 

Communings with God. Collected from Holy Scripture, 18mo 1s 

Confessions of a Convert to Baptism with Water, 3rd edition, 2s cloth 

Craig's Scriptural Coincidences, or Traits of Truth, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 

Cumming’s Daily Life, 4th edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Darnton’s Selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, royal 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

Davis's Key to Arithmetical Examples, 18mo 1s cloth 

Davy on Some of the Important Diseases of the Army, 8vo 15s cloth 

Dawson's Archaia, 2nd edition, post 8vo 6s cloth 

De Gasparin’s America before Europe, translated by Booth, 9s cloth 

De Quincey's Works, Vol. VIL, “Protestantism. and other Essays,” new edition, 4s 6¢ 
De Witt’s Jefferson and American Democracy, translated by Church. 14s 

Dickens's Works, Library Edition, “ Little Dorrit,” Vol. I. post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Disraeli’s Tancred; or, the New Crusade, cheap edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 

Dobson and Harland’s History of Preston Guild, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 

Dove's Law of Storms. translated by Scott, 2nd edition, 8vo 19s 6d cloth 

Dandee (Viscount) Memoirs of. by Napier, Vol IIL., 8vo 18s cloth 

Edmond's Land's End District, its Antiquities, &c., illustrated, 8vo 7s 6d 

Ellis’s Janet, One of Many, a Story in Verse, 4to 4s cloth 

Essays, by a Barrister, post 8vo, 9s cloth 

Eutfopius. Historia Ron 1ana, by Neilson, new edition, 18mo 2s cloth 

Eu Ss Elements, £ nunci iations to, new edition, 18mo 6d sewed 

Extracts on Various Subjec ys and Seenlar, foo!scap 8vo 1s 

Foreign Oftice List, July. 1862 ; cloth 

Forshall’s Gospel of St. Mark, for Schools, post 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

Fraser's Handbook for Dublin, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 1s 6d sewed 

Frithiof Saga, translated by Mucklestcn, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Gamgee’s Our Domestic Animals in Health ond Disease, Division IT. 6s cloth 

Gasc’s Le Petit Compagnon; or, French Talk for Little Children, 2s 6d 

Gawthrop's Elocutionary Class Book, second edition, bv Davenport, 2s 

Gazette of Bankruptcy, Vol. [., January to June, 1842, folio 12s 6d cloth 

Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, edited by J. 8S. Brewer, Vol. II. royal 8vo 10s 

Gold from the Christian Treasury, 8vo 1s sewed 

Gosch's Denmark and Germany since 1815, 8vo 10s 6d el 

Goulburn's Devotional Study of the Holy Scriptures, 5th edition, 4s 6d cloth 

Gra@y’s Handy Book on Dimination of Poor Rates, 12mo 1s 6d sewed 

Guy’s (Joseph) Tutor’s Assistant, Key to, 19th edition, 12mo 4s 6d bound 

Heiping Hand, a Guide to New Testament, Maps, &c. small crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Hoffman's Walter of the V niture’ s Nest, 15mo Is cloth 

Holland's Essays on Scientific Subjects, new edition, 8vo 14s cloth 

Holme’s System of Surgery, Vol. [IL., 8vo 21s cloth 

Hood's (Thomas) Works, Reissue, Vol. IV., crown 8vo 6s cloth 

Horne’s Introduction to the Bible, revised by Ayre. post 8vo 9s 

Horses and Hounds, by “ Scrutator.’”’ new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s boards 

Horton's Complete Me sasurer, post Svo 6s bound 

Hoveaden’'s Vers de Sock 16mo 2s 6d cloth 

Huber’s German Minstrelsy, 12m 4s cloth 

Hughes's LBibliolatry: an Essay, foolscap 8vo 2s 67 cloth 

Hant's Handbook to Industrial Department of Exhibition, Vol. L., 3s 6a 

Hunter's From tle Cradle to the Crown, i8mo 1s 6d cloth 

Hyde's Principles of Gunnery, 2nd edition, royal 8vo 14s cloth 

Isbister’s School Enclid, comprising the first Four Books, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors, new edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Jeans's Tommiebeg Shootings, new edition, crown 8vo 2s 6d boards 

Johnson's Useful Plants of Great Britain, illustrated, by Sowerby, 36s 

John Arnold, by Author of * Matthew Paxton,” 5 volumes, 1/ 11s 6d cloth 
Joyce's Ecclesia Vindic ata: A is in Matters Spiritual, foolscap 8vo 5s 67 
Kingsley’s Ravenshoe, 2nd e n, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

Kirkaldy’s Strength, &c. of Ww rought-Iyon and Steel, 8vo 18s cloth 

Leifchild (John D. PD), his Character and Ministry. by Brown, ls 
Lennard’s Travel’s in British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 14s 

Little Book for Every Man who Keeps a Horse, 12mo 1s cloth 

Lovelock's Investment Tables for Stocks and Debentures, 12s cloth 

Lunaria Saxifrage, or Temper and Triumph, foolscap 8vo Is cloth 

Lytton’s Novels, Library E lition, “* Ernest Maltravers, Vol [.”" foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Macaulay, Public Life of, by Arnold 8vo 14s cloth 

Macleod’s Oid Lieuten ont. and his S« 2 vols cr 8vo 12s cloth 
M* Leod’s Six Standards Arithe neti “Standard [. i8mo 9d sewed 

Malan's Magdaia, a Day by the Sea of Galilee, 2nd edition 18mo 1s 6d 
Marks’s Sermons at the West London Svnagogue, Vol. IL 8vo. 7s cloth 

Marryat’s Newton Foster, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Marrvyat's King’s Own, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Martineau's Guideto the English Lakes, 3rd edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cl 
Measure for Measure, a No — post 8vo 81s 6d cloth 
Meditationsfon Death and ity, from the German, by Rowan, 10s 6¢ 

Meehan’s Haunted Castle, 7 4% s 6d cloth 

Mercantile Penman, The, n, 4to 5s cloth 

Method for Teaching Plair rk in Schools, Svo 2s 6d cl 
Mi ‘ hel, Les Ecossais en France, Jes Francais en Ecosse, 8v« 
y Blac ksm th anc : Hightar 11 Chairman, new edition. 1 
Min 1e, Vol. 1. 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Monro's Claudian; a Tale Second Century 
Moss's (J. H.) Misce It ine ous Poems, foolscap 8v 
Mueller's Plants Indigenous to the Colony of Vic 
My New Picture Book, folio 4s boards 

Nelly Armstrong, new edition, fox rise in Svo 2s 6d cloth 
Netherclift’s Hi indbook to Aut iex by S ns 
Niven's Tho 
Northcote’s wenty 
Notes and Qne ies, 
Old Man's Ti 
Oliphant’ 8 Sele or 
O'St “= ivan’ sU —_ 
Oxenden'’s Home Be 
Ox vidas God'e get ) ion, 18mo Is 6d cloth 
Oxenden’'s Fervent Prayer, ne aw edit 38 no 1s 6 i c loth 
Pakenham’'s Life L in : or, Gc a’ s Workina Hur nan Re 
Parlour Libr i 4 


»pe’s Lottery of Marr 
Parlour Libr Twelve Mo nths of Matrimor 
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» 28 6d clot 













1382, 10s 6d cloth 
crown S8vo 78 64 cloth 

3, 12mo 2s 62 cloth 
Letter to General Pierce, 2s 6 
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ap Svo 2s boards 
” by Carlen, new — tion, 2% 









































Parlour Library, * Bellemare’s Tiger enter. ' translate i by Reid ards 
Peacock's Gl’ Ingannati, the Deceived, a C foolscap 8vo os 6d ct loth 
Pearson's Latin Translations of English Hymns, 12mo 5s cl 

yn’s Henri Arnaud: or, Return of the Waldenses, 4s 6d cloth 

Pe entecost: ul Ble ssings f y cl limp 

: ls cloth 
‘ Sou 32mo Is cloth 
Pouting’s Photographic How to Surmount Them, i 
Practical Swiss Guide, 1 ”1862.. crown 8vo 2s 6d sewed. 
Prac val Guide for Italy, 5th 12mo 4s sewed 
Prinee Consort (the late) R -ences of, by Wilson, 2nd edition, 1 
Public Acts relating to Railways in Scotland, 1830-1861, 5th edition, 6s. 
Pur ich, R - Issue, Vol. XVIIL. 4 boards 
Punch, Re Issue, y e for 185 :é6¢ cloth; Vol. XLX. 5s boards 
Railw ay Library, “ sin,’ new edition, f scap 8vo 2s boards 





ons and maps, 5s cloth 








sh Colombia, illustra 
ft Godin Past Ages. crown 8vo 7s 6d 
st 8vo 5s cloth 
om. popular edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
‘ancy, 12mo 8s 6d cloth 
rated, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

ott 


Rattray’s Vancouver 
teal ties; or, 
Recollections ¢ 
tecreations of ¢ ’ 
1's Poems of Trut 
ger- ants ri 











and Substan *¢ foolscap Rv » 4s ele th 

ence in Crim Power, 6th edition, royal 12mo 30s 

by the Auth ore ss of “¢ tley M anor,”’ &c. foolscap 8vo 3s cloti 
il Report of crown Svo 1s sewed ; 





R see Leblanc. 
Roupell's Trial, Offic 
St. John’s Gospel, French Text and Translation, Giles’s Keys, 18mo 1s 6d 




















Sallust’s War of Catiline, Giles's Keys, 18mo 1s 6d cloth sewed 

Sandby’'s History of the Royal Academy of Arts, 2 vols 8vo 30s cloth 

Scott's Incense for the Family Altar. 4to 2s cl limo 

Scott's Miscellaneous Works, Vols. XXV. and XXVI, newedition, 3s each, cloth 
Scott's Waverley Novels, Vol. VILL. “ Bride of Lammermoor,” ls sewe 
Select Library, * Lever’s Knight of Gwynne, Vol. [." cheap edition, 2s boards 
Self- -Communings and Prayer of the Inner Life, 32mo 1s sewed 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, reproduced in Facsimile, from Original, 10s 6d 
Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle, by Stonehenge, new edition, crown 8vo 10s 64 
Simple Questions and Sanitary Facts. foolscap 8vo 2s sewed 

Smith (Rev. James) Life of, Written by Himself, foolscap 8vo 8s cloth 
Smith's Smaller History of England to the Year 1862, illustrated, 3s 6d cloth 
Sophia de Lissan, Jews of Nineteenth Century, new r edition, foolscap Syvo 2s cloth 
Southey’s Doctor, edited by Warter, new edition, 8vo 12s 6d cloth 

Spence on the Recognition of the Southern Confederation, 8vo Is 

Stanford's New London Guide, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Stepping Stones: a Book for the Young, foolscap 8vo 2s _ cloth 

Stewart's Footsteps Behind Him, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d ¢ 

Stokesley Secret (The), by the author of “ Heir of iedely ffe,”’ 2nd edition, 3s 6d cloth 
Story of Papal Rome, edited by Broome, 18mo 2s cloth 

Stratten’s Freedom and Happiness in Christ. post 8vo 7s 6d me | 

Stray Thoughts on Geology and Astronomy, crown Svo Is se 

Swete’s Family Prayers for Morning and Evening Use. 12th ~ i 23 6d 
Thomson on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine, 8vo 5s cloth 

Trevelyan’s Quarr Abbey; or, the Mistaken Calling, small 4to ls 6d 

Two Great Statesment, a Plutarchian Parallel, &c. 8vo ls sewed 

Useful Library: Holdsworth’s ¢ eS Court Guide, foolscap 8vo 1s boards 
Ussher's (Dr.) Whole Works, Vol. 8vo 12s cloth 

Vaughan’s Cambridge Grisette, iliustrates by Keene, smal 4to 68 cloth 
Virgil, with Vocabulary and Notes, by M‘Dowall, 12mo 3s cloth 
Waddington's Congregational C hurch History, crown 8vo 1s sewed 

Was he a Hero? or, Roger Millbrook’s Battle in Life, 18mo 1s cloth 
Watters'3 Practical Treatise on the Law of Property, 12mo 14s cloth 
Wearmouth Abbots, a Tale, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

West's Records of 1861, 2nd edition, toolscap 8vo 1s cloth limp 

Wrighley’s Arithmetic, for the Use ‘of Schools and Colleg enes, 3s 6d cl 


AMERIC AN. 
Agas ssiz—Contributions to the Natural Hist, of U.S. of America. Vol. TV. 4to. plates 
srownlow—Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession. 12mo 
Conwav—The Golden Hour. 12mo 
Crite Series, Vor XI of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of Ohio. New 
8vo 

Eatoa—Common school Arithmetic; combining Analysis and Synthesis. 12mo 

Faith and Works; or, Questions upon Ephesians and James 

King—The White Hills, their Legends, Landscape, and Poetry. With 60 Illustrations from 
Drawings by Wheelock, 12m0 

Mc Masters--A Methodist in Search of the Church. By the Rev. S. Y. McMasters, D.D., LL.D., 
President of St. Paul's College, Palmyra, Missouri. 16mo 

Mary Lincoln: Home Scenes from the Life of a Youug Lady. 

Mussey: Health: its Friends and Foes. 12mo 

Nash—A Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of Ohio, contained in the first Twenty 
Volumes of the Ohio Reports. 8vo 

Nash ~A Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of Ohio, contained in the first Ten 
Volumes of the Ohio State Reports. 8vo 

National (The) Tax. The Taxes imposed by the Tax Bill, as passed by Congress, Monday, 
June 23, 1862. 18mo 

Owen—Aden Power; or, the Cost of a Scheme. 8vo 

Pennimans (The); or. the Triumph of Genius. 12mo 

Phin—Open Air Grape Culture. Illustrated. 12mo 

Rifle Shots at Past and Current Events. A Poem in Three Cantos, being Hits at Time on 
the Wing. By an Inhbabitant of the Comet of 1861. 8vo 

Swett—The Firmament in the Midst of the Waters, 8vo 

Winthrop—Edwin Brothertoft. i6mo 





12mo 


FRENCH. 
André—S. P. N. Andrew Cesarex, opera omnia. Paris in 
Bouiliet—Dictionnaire universel des sciences, etc. 6e édition. 8. 2lfr & 
Corneille—Horace, tragédie en cing actes. 18. 
r rancisque- Michel—Les Ecossais = France et les Francais en Ecosse. 2 vols | 
Gervais—Contes et poémes. 8. 5 ‘ 
Grande (ja) cartomancie, ou I’ Art A faire les cartes. 138 
Mahabharata (le)—Onze épisodes tirée de ce potéme Cpique, par Ph. Ed. Foucaux. 
Pouchkine—Potmes dramatiques. 18 
Bailly—D’eaux minérales dans les Vosges. 8 
astiat—(Kuvres completes. 2eéd. 3f 50c 2 
Cénac-Moncaut—Histoire de l'amour dans l'antiquité. 3f50c¢ 
Delvau—Histoire anecdotique des cafés et cabarets de Paris, 3f5s0e¢ 
Du Boys—Les Femmes de province. 
Expilly—Le Brésii tel qu'ilest. 18. 3f 


bd 











8. 6f 


’ 















Bonn 





Lamartine—(Eavres complétes. T. 23. Histoire de la ——— 
. 8. 
Récréation (la) et pa-se-temps des tristes, etc., sur l'édition de Rouen, 1595. 12 
Assolant—Jean Rosier. Rose d'amour. Claude et Juliette; trois nouvelles 
Coultmann—Réminiscences. 
Riobé—Esquisses et impressions de voyage. 18 
GERMAN. 
sertho Dresden 
edt, Frdr, die Lieder des Mirza-Schaffy. 16. Berlin 


Eyma—Le Roman de Flavio. 18. 2f 
Garnier-Pages—Histoire de la révolution de 1848. T. Set dernier 
Genoux—Histoire de Savoie, Piémont et Sardaigne. 
pe hefoucauld-Liancourt (de)—CEuvres choises. 
Le Luyer Mx rvan—Le T: ictique francaise. Cavaleric. 8 
Pranet (de)—P?lerinage de Constantinople A Jérusalem. 12 
Siraudin et de Beauplan—Un mari qui ronfle. 20c 
Verdier-Allut (Mme)—Les Géorgiques du Midi. 18 
Aimard—La Main-Ferme. 18. 3fr . 
13. 2fr Ste 
Bouniol—Coeur de bronze. 12 st $ 
Codes (les) de l'empire francais, contenant le Code Napoleon; suivi de la Con, 
1852. 322 
- \ Tomel. 8 
Gozlan—L* Amour des lévres et l'amour du ceeur, 18. 2 fr 
Hermes (Mile. de)—Le Bas de soie, nouvelle. 8 
Renaud—Une pensée sur la langue universelle. $ 
Rozaven —L'Eglise russe et l'Eglise catholique. 18 
Tardif—Les Femmes idéalisces, suivies de Wladinir et Nadej-da. 1% 
Albers, J. F. H., Atlas der pathologischen Anatomie. Fol. 
Benz, A., die Schule der Ornamentik. Fol. Ellwangen 
1, G.. die Hand d. Todten od.: Rache um Rache. Roman. 8, 
Bodens 
sollmann, Karl, Erinnerunge Eine Erzihlung aus dem Hofleben, Grié. Hamburg 
Bosco, B., il nuovo Bosco ossia il diavolo color di rosa. Tesoro di nuovi e straordinari 





giuochi di piestigio.ete. 16. Triest 
ansta't’s Jahresbericht iib. die Fortschritt 
burg 
Canstatt’s Jahresbericht iib. die Fortschritte in der Pharmacie im J. 1861. 
Dedenroth, Eug. Herm. v., Lebensbilder. Novellen, - Briinn 
Dil In nann, Chr. Fr. Aug., Lexicon lingua xthic pice. Grd. Leipzig 
Fér _M. V. v., die Geheimnisse der Inquisition u. anderer geheimen Gesellschaften Spa- 
niens. Lex.-8. Briinn 
Goethe-Galerie. Charaktere aus ( 
v. Rambe tg. 50 Blatter. 4. Lei 
Grimm, Jac., u. Wilh. Grimm, deu'sches worterbnt ich. 3 Bd. 
Hering B., isei triige zur Physiologi 3 g 
Jung, Rosmarin od. dic Schule d. Lebe Roman. 8. 
.eit. Biographisches Lexikon der Gegenwart. 4. 
ihlt u. iibers. v. C. Oberh ay. 16. 
2 ig v. Schweden. Historisches Trauerspiel. Gr4. Triest 
naturwissenschaftliche Reise nach Mossambique in 1842—1848 ausgefiilrt. 


2 in der gesammten Medicin im J. 1861. 4, Wiirz- 





4. Wiirzburg 











ethes Werken. Gezeichnet v. Frdr. Pecht u. Arthur 


4. Leipzig 
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Mannheim 
Briinn 


Geschi shte unserer aben lliindischen Philosophie. 2 Bde. Gr 8. 

e Gre nadiere der Kaiserin. Historise her Roman. Gr. 8. 

3 ehten der Deutschen Langensalza 

e, Schuld u. Unsehuld ine Erziihlg. 8. 
r., Garibaldi auf Caprera. 8. Leipzig 

Vor aoe k, J. Sonette. 18. In eck 

Zianitzka, K., ‘der Rom: an eines Dich 











Leipzig 





jebens. Grl6. Leipzig, 1863 











“Tue Cuter COMMISSIONER OF THE SANITARY Report visited the Docks to inspect the 
Pure Tea imported by Horniman and Co., Lonpon, from having on investigation found 
that many teas in general use covered by the Chinese w th an objection: ible powdered 
colour which is drank when the tea is made. Horniman’s Green is a natural dul! olive— 
not bluish, —the Black is not intensely dark ; by importing the leaf unco/oured, the Chinese 
cannot disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horni- 
man's Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s, 8d., 4s., and 4s, 4d, per lb. 
Sold in Packets by 2280 Agents 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE ‘of. CHARGES | for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 





Four Lines, or Thirty WOrdS w.sccccssene 0 
Each ans Line (about Ten 1 Words) 0 
2 


Half Column ... 
Whole Column i 








URNITURE.— BARTHOLOMEW and 
FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 
SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 


have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy- | 


men and others, in various parts of the country. 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 
= Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4ft. 
. £5 


Their prices 


5 0 
Spanish Mahogany Dinin: ‘g-room ‘Chairs, upholstered 
morocco .. (each) 018 6 
Elegant dr: awing- ‘room Su lo 0 to 5210 0 
100 Wardrobes, from ...... 2 2 0to 5210 0 
Several Second-hand Suites of Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 
¥ stimates for — any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 
217 and 219, Tottenham- court-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 
Lon on, ° 






‘BLAC K! BL: ACK! BL: ACK! 


AMUEL OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 


8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform the public | 


they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning 
every Wednesday, and returning the same ina few days when 
required. French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dyed colours 
that look equal to new. Bed Furniture and Drawing-room 
Suites cleaned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Presses, and 
Cloaks of every description cleaned, and the colours preserved. 
Established above a century. 
N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks vk. 


iN. ENDLESS VARIETY of HORSE- 
HAIR CRINOLINE, Watch-spring, My raey Taffeta, 
Lace, and Cambric Petticoats from 4s. 6d. to 21s., 
Wm. CaRTER's, ‘ 22, — St. Paul's, London, E CL 


PO LADIES. 


M. CAR’ TER announces the completion 


of his patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” or * 





Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility and im- | 
mediate adapiation“to the figure; aiso a total absence of 
Indiarubber. 


Ithas been said by one of our most eminent medical men that 
TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH, 
and Wm. Carter’s new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is more 
conducive to longevity than any article ever yet subinitted to 
the public. 
N.B. The “SylIphide” Corset requires no lacing, and is espe- 
cially adapted to the use of young ladies, and for ladies 


enctent 

Eng gravings of the “Sy!phide,”’ 
“ free. 

Acdr ress W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, 


or Anti-Consumptive Corset 


St. Paul's, London. 


BVERY NEW DESIGN in FRONT- 
4 PASTENING STAYS, BODICES, 9s. Hd, to 21s. 


Family and Nursery Stays, Belts, &e., 7s. 6d. to 25s. 
Ladies Stays of every description. 
Wu. a 22, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 


~ WPORTANT TO 


Young 





PERKY and €2.’S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen ¢ rectly, i.c., 
so as to prevent them from formir 


their fingers in a correct position, 


*ANTI-C ONSUMPTIVE ELASTIO® 
CORSET.’ 


THE CRITIC. 








nt ‘OLLOW AY'S PILLS snl ‘OIN {TMEN | 
| ANTIDOTE TO DISEASE.—A Lady, writing from 
India, on June 22nd, 1860, for a further supply, savs:—“I1 beg 
} to address you on the subject of your invaluable Pills and 
' Ointment. I would not pronounce a hasty opinion on any 
medicine unless I had really proved its efficacy. Members of 
my family have given your Pills and Ointment a fair trial in 
cases of fever, colds, sore throats, piles, muscular rheumatisin 
of the heart, and general debility; and in all these cases your 
remedies have always proved effectual." Can any testimonial 
| be more gratifying? Though in India the writer actually 
| enumerates the diseases prevalent in England, where Hol- 
| a remedies effect their cures even more certainly and 
rapidly. 


~ ca val x aw 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—To 
remove or avert the symptoms of Indigestion conse- 
quent on irregularity of diet, i 
occupation or residence in tropical climates. 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have stood the test of public 
opinion for upwards of half a century, are highly recom- 
mended tor their mild aperient, tonic, and aromatic properties, 


torpid liver from sedentary | 
COCKLE'S | 


and for the power thev possess in equalising the secretion of | 


the liver and strengthening the digestive organs. 


Prepared only by JAMES COcKLE, 18, New Ormond-street ; 
and may be had of all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at ls. 1}d., 
2s 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls 


| PLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for, during 


| the first twenty years of the present ceutury, to speak of a | 
| all stages of metamor phosis. 


cure forthe Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
| efticacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
| by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, 
| that public opinion proclaims this as one of the most iinpor- 
tant discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain tu prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors. 


29, Strand, London,” 
~D R. 
OINTMENT, 
CALLED THE POOR MAN'S FRIEND, 

Is confidently recommended to the public, as an unfailing 
remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure for 
ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standinz; cuts burns, 
se scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions. and pimple son 
the face, sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore bre ists, 
fistula, and cancerous humours, and is a specific for those 
affiicting eruptions that sometimes follow vaccinati m. Sold 
in pots, 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., 11s , and 228. each. 

Also, his PILULA ANTISCROPHUL®, 


Observe * THOMAS PROUT, 
on the oer nment Stamp. 


ROBERTS’ CE LEBR ATED 





confirmed by 


for 36 postage stamps, by 





95 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR INVALIDS., 
Price 1s. 6¢. ; post free, 18 stamps. 
, . Tur 
HE WILL of GOD to the INVALID 
as REVEALED in the SCRIPTURES, God's Way of 
Preserving Health, and Restoring it when Lost. 
Houston and Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row; and all 
Booksellers. 


. 
()X PURE BLOOD ; 
of the Alimentary Canal, 
Diarrhea (even of many years’ 
and Asthma; their successful Tre 
rangements and Remedy. 
original thought. 
Sold by Hovutston and Wricur, 65, Paternoster-row, Lon- 
don, and ali Booksellers. Post free 2s. 6</., or 30 stamps. 


its Origin. Diseases 
Stomach, Intestines, Chronic 
tanding), Spinal Complaint, 
ment. Digestion ; its De- 
Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is 


s 








15th edition, price 1s 6d.. or 18 stamps post free.—A pure mind 
in a pure body, that is health.—The Antiseptic Treatment. 


NDIGESTION, Nervousness, Low Spirits, 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous Membrane, Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, and Chronic Diarrheea. 


London: H. BaILuiire. 219, Regent-street, and all 
Bookseliers. 





PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
KC EATING'S PERSIAN SECT 

DESTROYING POWDER. — This powder is Quite 
HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, but is unrivalled in destroying 
fleas, bugs, emmets, flies, cockroaches, beetles, gnats, mos- 
quitoes, moths in furs, and every other species of insects in 








Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying 
fleas in their dogs, as also Ladies for their pet dogs, and, 
sprinkled about the nests of Poultry, it will be found ex- 
tremely efficacious in exterminating those insects with which 
they are usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and may be applied without any apprehension, as it 
has no i alities deleterious to animal life.—Sold in packets, 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, or treble size 
TioMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. 


Pau)'s-churchyard, London, E.C.—Take notice, each genuine 


| packet bears the above name and address. 


| to the mouth and gums. 


sixty years’ experience to be without exception one of the | 


! best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying 


the blood, and assisting nature in all ner operations. Hence 
they are used in scrofulas, scorbutic com Jlaints, glandular 
swellings, particularly those of the neck, &c. They for - a 


mild and superior family aperient, they may be taken 
times without confinement or 5 oe ce qiet. Sold in > his 
eac 





medicine vendors in the United Kingdom, Colonies, &c. 








| thus avoiding the 
, foulness of breath, &c. 


| atls ., 28 Od. 4s. 6d., 11S 1 Sold aso wy cue | 
» proprietors, Beacu and BaRNIC ort, at their Dispensary, 
sridport; by the London houses Retail by all resceciable 


OnseERVE!—No medicine sold under the above names can | 
possinly be genuine, unless “Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts brid port,” is engraved on the Gover! ment stamp 
affixed to each package. 


For eases of cure see handbills, 
| and using the medicine 


‘PRINCIPALS OF 


and directions for taking 





to keep | 
ig a habit of holding | 


the pen in an improper manner, and permanently spoiling their handwriting. 





PERRY and CO..S PATENT ROYAL 


These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, 
somewhat softer, not liable to be aff 
superior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every d 


contrary, a very agreeable perfume. They are equal 


Assorted g'zes. 


PERRY and CO.’S 


PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING 
at 3d., 6d., and ls. each, 


This new 


by writer 
it CT 


IN KSTAND 


order. 


in elasticity and strength to the original, 


£OLID INK. 
and sete 


not possibly get 


SCHOOLS, TUTORS 


PERRYIAN F 


and 
excellent Invention will 
supply a want long felt 
,a PER- N 
yet SIMPLE 


| neat in appearance, low 
in price, supplies the ink 
in a most perfect 

| for writing, and 


out of 


N.B.—THE PRODUC 2 . bs Ri od oo OBTAINED 
TH BOVE MED 


, vr TR © 
MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DNETISTRY. 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, ~ t, 30, Berners-street, London. 
Established 1820, be direct attention to a New and 
Patented improvement in the cumneiuenns of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
absorbing agents, hitherte the fruit ful cause of so many evils 
A portion of this great improvement 
consists of agum-coloured enameled base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
Additional Teeth can be added when 
required (thys saving great expense to the Patient), without 
eXlructing roots Of fames, and as the whole is moulded ina 
soft state, all ineqt ialities oF ise @nms or roots of teeth are 
illy protected, and insures a = teu oy st om of painless 
ry. Neither metals, wires, or unsign¥y ligatures are 
ed. but : perfectly complete ad thesion secured by Mr. 
Y’S PATENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 
1855. Decayed and ‘fender Teeth perm: inently restored 
to use, preventing the ne essity of Extraction C nsultations, 
and every information fr ee. Charges unusually moderate. 
Success guaranteed in all cases by MR IN MOSELY, 
BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At hore 
d.tily. 


















Aug. 








Establishe 


ltupwards of thirty years. 


&e. 





JNTAIN INKSTAND. 


BS 0 
One Shilling each. ] 


-e, from 


really 
} 








\\\\ PERRYIAN (of 


i FOUNTAIN 


It is — \% 4 





state 


can- 





AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


but have, on the 
cted by the climate, and are 


Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 





ription. 


CILS can now be had fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 
Two inches of solid ink in each pencil, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 387, RED LION SQUARE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 


and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 





THE CRITIC. 
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MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. XXXIII., for SEPTEMBER, contains the commencement of a New Story by Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, entitled, 


“THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON,” 
Illustrated by J. E. Mritats, Esq., R.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, 


THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. XXXIII. (for SEPTEMBER), price ONE SHILLING, with FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
CONTENTS: 


Romota. (With Two Illustrations.) 
Chapter XI.—Tito’s Dilemma. 
»  XIL—The Prize is nearly Grasped, 
XIIL—The Shadow of Nemesis, 

» XIV.—The Peasant’s Fair. 
Does ALCOHOL ACT AS Foop? 
Tue Sroxnr or Exizazetu. Part I. 
Maxour. A Moldo-Wallachian Legend. By W. M. W. Call. 

(With an Illustration.) 
Tue State TRIALS. 
Tue Smatt House at Atuincton. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter I.—The Squire of Allington. 
- IIl.—The Two Pearls of Allington. 
»  IIL—The Widow Dale of Allington. 





A Summer Nicut on THE THAMES. 
Our Survey or LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Literature .. Poems of Arthur Clough. Maurice de Guérin's 
Journals, Letters, and Poems. America 
before Europe. The Spas of Europe. An 
Inquiry into the Theories of History. 


Science ....The Antiquity of Man. Two Anatomical Dis- 
coveries. Atmosphere of the Stars. Sun 
Spots and the Magnetic Needle. Soap 
made from Eggs. 

Music .. .. .. Review of the Season. 


THOMAS BETTERTON, LATE OF THE LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELD’S 
THEATRE. 


RounpaBouT PAPEeRS.—No. 24. On a Peal of Bells. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by DAVID MASSON. 


No. XXXV., for SEPTEMBER, 1862. 
CONTENTS. 


1. Tae WaTER-BaBies: 


Ho!" &c. Chap. II 
2. Women IN ITALY 1N 1862. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
3. Tae Mosnine Parser. By Charles Allston Collin. 


4. MicuarL ANGELO: A Dramatic Anecpote. Adapted 
from Friedrick Hebbel. By Richard Garnett. 
5. Taz Hanp or Man 1N v= NIRKDALE CAVERN. By 
John Taylor 
6. V eit on; Sunken Rocks. By John Ruffini, Author) 
“ Lorenzo Benoni.” 


a Farry Tate ror A Lanp-Basy. | 
By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Author of “ eae, 


Chap. 10.—Continuation of the Experiences of a 
Raw Recruit. 
Chap. 11.—A Colonel unhorsed. 


7, THe OvTLook oF THE Was. By our Special Corre- 


spondent in America. 
The Case of the North. 
The Slavery Question. 
The Military Position. 
The Prospects of the Future. 
America and England. 


8. “OvEB.” 
9. Tat HIGHLANDS AND THE HEBRivss, GLimesEs FROM 


OBan. 


Volumes 1. ta V. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the Railway Stations. 





Price One Penny, 


THE 


NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR TIE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


WITH FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Contents OF No. XXL, FoR SEPTEMBER, 1862. 


The Hawaiian Church Mission. 
The Upward Road (founded upon fact). 
Chap. II. Primitive Methodism. 
» IIL Romanism. 
By Kail from Ipswich to Salisbury. 


Orders should be given immediately. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 


Che 


Now ready, 


Luce : 


price 2ls., 





A German Farm, and Harvest Home. 
Continual Responsibility. 

Cape Breton.—Letters to a Friend. No. IV. 
Nursery Wheat. 

Calendar of the Month. 


A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps. 


10, , Wellington- street, Strand, W Cc. 





he of bound in clothh VOLUME THE FIRST of 


the baby’ eekly Journal, 


Containing Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings, including: 


1. PORTRAITS OF 


About, Edmond. 
Alice, Princess, 
Andrews, Mra 
Austria, Empress of. 
Becker, Oscar. 


| Dilke, Mr, 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Bonheur, Rosa. 

| 

| 


Duncombe, Thomas. 

Eglinton, Earl of. 

Ernst IL, Duke of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha. 

Fairbairn, Thomas. 


Cambridge, Princess Mary. Fechter. 
Consort, the Prince. Hill, Guinness. 
Deerfoot. Hill, Mrs, 


THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED AND POPULAR PERSONAGES. 


Lacordaire, Pere. 

MacClellan, General. 

Martineau, Miss. 

Mason, Mr. 

Nightingale, Miss. 

Orleans Family. 

Peel, Sir Robert. 

Pope Pius IX. and his 
Councillors. 


Portugal, King of. 

Prussia, King of. 

Prussia, Queen of. 

Saqui, Madame. , 

Siidell, Mr. 

St. Hilaire, Geoffroy. 
Tennent, Sir Jas. Emerson 
Wellington, Duchess of, 


2, ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS FOR NEEDLEWORK 
AND 
3. TWENTY COLOURED DRAWINGS AND SUPPLEMENTS, FASHION PLATES, &c. &c., 
OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST: 


Photograph of Her Majesty, by Mayall. Fashion Plate. 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced ready for working. 

Six Fashion Plates, Coloured. 

Royal Tiger Slipper, for Wool-work. 

Bengal Rose: IlInstrating the Art of Paper Flower-making. 
Fashionable Mantles. 

Hand-screen in Bead-work. 

Photugraph of the late Prince Consort, by Mayall 


The Blind Beggar. (Plate.) 

Camellia: to Illustrate the Art of Paper Flower-making. 

Medallion Border for Wool-work. 

Carriage Toilet and Ball Dress. 

Scarlet Poppy: to Iliustrate the Art 
making. 

The Pet Kid. In Eidography. 

Banner Screen for Bead-work. 


Paper Flower- 


Price 21s. in cloth boards. To be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the Office 
346, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





NEW LAWS OF 1862. 


— 
(THE NEW LAW of HIGHWAYS, being 


the Third Edition of Foote's Highway Acts; comprising 
the new Act, the og te Lpeunwags Act, the Cases, Forms, 
and Index. By WM. FOOTE, Es sa of Swindon, one of the 
Ly a the Act. Price 10s. 6d. cloth ; 12s, 6d. half-calf ; 


ober LAND TRANSFER and LAND 
LAND TITLES ACTS, with Notes, Forms, &. By 

E. N. AYRTON, Esq, Barrister-at-Law. (As soon as the 
Rules and Orders are issu ed.) 


[HE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTSACT, 

together With the LAW of — aa 9 What 
to Rate as well as How to Rate. B UNDERS, 
Recorder of Bath, Author of * The  & Practice of Magis- 
trates Courts. 


(THE NEW LAW of JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES, forming the Fourth Edition of Cox’s 
“Law and Practice | of Joint Stock Companies. This work 
will comprise Full Instructions for the Formation 
and Management Fd Joint Stock Companies, Forms of 
Articles of Association, &c., the new Consolidation Act, with 
Stock ¢ a poy ae ef all the recent Decisions on the Law of Joint 
Companies, and a very copious Index. By EpwarD W. 
x, Esq., Recorder of a Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 

ny ‘id. half calf; 15s. 6d. cal 


ATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES 

of 1862, being the twelfth issue of the series. It gives in 

the convenient shape ofa small volume for the bag or pocket, 

all the statutes of practical uae with Introductions, Notes, 

and a very copious Index. By WILLIAM Paterson. Esq., 

ng gree “at Price 12s. My, cloth; 14s. 6d. half calf; 
un 


r[HE FRADULENT TRADE MARKS 
ACT, with copious Notes and Index. By H. Bopkin 
POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-law. Price 5s. 6d. cloth; 7s, half 
calf; 8s. bow nd. 

Inthe Press. * 


HE THIRD EDITION of HALLILAY’S 

ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

This new edition will include the new law of the Jast session. 
By R. HALLILAY, Esq., Solicitor. Price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


(THE NINTH EDITION of COX’S LAW 

and PRACTICE of REGISTRATION and ELEC- 
TIONS, comprising all the decided cases to this time.—N.B. It 
contalns complete instructions to agents for the management 
of an election in counties and boroughs. Price 12s. cloth; 14s. 
half-bound; 15s. bound. 


THE J PRACTICE of APPEALS from 

RATES’ COURTS, COUNTY COURTS, and 
REGIS A SATION COURTS. By GEORGE TAYLER, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


THE ARTS of WRITING, READING, 
and SPEAKING. Letters to a Law Student. By 


EDWARD W. COX, Recorder of Falmouth, Author of “ The 
Advocate; his Training, Practice, Rights, and Duties." 


Law Tutks Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Now ready, royal 4to. price as. cloth, or 21s. extra cloth, 
edges, 
LBERT the GOOD: a Nation’s Tribute 


of Affection to the Memory of a vey beg os Prince ; 
being a Selection of Leadin, ng Articles, Verses, 8 ean, Be. : 
on the Death of the late PRINCE CONSORT. By J. 
KINE, Barrister-at-Law. 
pp Rap Joun F. Suaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row, and 
27, ‘Southampton-row, Ww 


NHE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in 
small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 
FIELD Office. Price 1s. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy 
sent in return for thirteen stamps. —346, Strand. 


ASHIONS and DRESS.—A Paris 

Coloured FASHION PLATE is given every week with 

THE QUEEN; the LADY'S WEEKLY JOURNAL. Also 

coloured Work-patterns of all kinds (in each case with full 

instructions for wornine). Also a superb Portrait, with bio- 

graphy, of some lady of fashion or eminence. Price 6d. A 
copy for seven a. 

346, Strand, W.C. 


~ Just published, Fifth Edition, ” a 2s. 6d., free b3 by ‘post: 
DISEASES of the SKIN ; a Guide to their 


nt and Prevention, illustrated by cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F R.C.S., Surgeon to the Wesiern Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

*“ This admirable, we might almost say indispensable, little 
work comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an ex- 
cellent and most temperate chapter on the Turkish Bath." — 
Medical Critic. 

London: T. RICHARDS, 87, Great it Queen-street. 











Woks by WILLIAM MACCALL. 


NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 
AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s, 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 6d. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 6d. 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM. 4d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 
LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d. 
60, Paternoster-row. 

OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM. 6d 
SONG of SONGS. 2d. 

274, Strand. 
CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 2d. 

240, Strand. 





7s. 6d. 








Printed and published by Joun CrockForD, at 10, Wellingtom- 





street, Strand, _—" W.C.,, in the County of Middlesex. 
September, 1962, 
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